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The  Poem,  now  ofiered  to  the  Public,  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  customs  and  manners,  which  anciently 
prevailed  on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral,  and 
partly  warlike,  and  combining  habits  of  constant  de- 
predation with  the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, were  often  engaged  in  scenes,  highly  susceptible 
of  poetical  ornament  As  the  description  of  scenery 
and  manners  was  more  the  object  of  the  Author^ 
than  a  combined  and  regular  narrative,  the  plan  of' 
the  Ancient  Metrical  Romance  was  adopted,  which 
allows  greater  latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  would 
be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  regular  Poem. 
Tbe  same  model  offered  other  facilities,  as  it  permits 
an  occasional  alteration  of  measure,  which,  in  some 
degree,  authorizes  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text. 
The  machinery  also,  adopted  from  popular  belief, 
would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem,  which  did  not 
partake  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical 
Romance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  was  put  into  the  mouth 
of  am  ancient  Minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race,  who,  as 
he  ia  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  might 
have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  modern 
poetry,  without  losing  the  simplicity  of  his  original 
model.  The  date  of  the  Tale  itself  is  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  most  of  the  person- 
ages actually  flourished.  The  time  occupied  by  the 
action  is  three  Nights  and  Three  Days. 


THB 

LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL, 

A  POEM; 

IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


Dmn  rckgo,  leriptine  pudet  ,•  quia  plurima  cento. 
Me  quoque,  qui  feet,  judice,  (Ugna  Utti 


TO   THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DALKEITH, 

THIS   POEM   IS    INSCRIBED 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  way  ^^as  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 

The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 

His  wither'd  cheek,  and  tresses  graj, 

Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day; 

The  harp,  his  sole  rennaining  joy. 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he^ 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry; 

For,  welladay!  their  date  was  fled. 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 

Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 

He  caroD'd,  light  as  lark  at  morn; 

No  longer  courted  and  carcss'd. 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 

The  unpremeditated  lay: 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gcme; 

A  stranger  filPd  the  Stuart's  throne; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  caird  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  Harper,  scorn'd  and  poor, 

He  begg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 

The  harp,  a  king  had  loved  to  heat. 


36  LAY    OF    THE    L.AST    MINSTREL. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's'  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 


*  ["  This  is  a  massive  square  tower,  now  unroofed  and  ruinous, 
surrounded  by  an  outward  wall,  defended  by  round  flanking  tur- 
rets. It  is  most  beautifully  situated,  about  three  miles  from  Sel- 
kirk, upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  a  fierce  and  precipitous 
stream,  which  unites  with  the  Ettricke  about  a  mile  beneath  the 
castle. 

*«  Newark  Castle  was  built  by  James  IL  The  royal  arms,  with 
the  unicorn,  are  eng^ved  on  a  stone  in  the  westem  side  of  the 
tower.  There  was  a  much  more  ancient  castle  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  called  Auldwark,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander  III. 
Both  were  desired  for  the  royal  residence  when  the  King  was 
disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  in  the  extensive  forest  of  Ettricke. 
Various  grants  occur  in  the  records  of  the  Privy  Seal,  bestowing 
the  keeping  of  the  Castle  of  Newark  upon  different  barons. 
There  is  a  popular  tradition,  that  it  was  once  seized,  and  held  out 
by  the  outlaw  Murray,  a  noted  character  in  song,  who  only  sur- 
rendered Newark  upon  condition  of  being  made  hereditary  sheriff 
of  the  forest  A  long  ballad,  containmg  an  account  of  this  trans- 
action, is  preserved  in  the  •  Border  Minstrelsy.'  Upon  the  mar- 
riage of  James  IV.  with  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
Castle  of  Newark,  with  the  whole  Forest  of  Ettricke,  was 
assigned  to  her  as  a  part  of  her  jointure  lands.  But  of  this  she 
could  make  little  advantage ;  for,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  is  found  complaining  heavily,  that  Buccleuch  had  seized  upon 
these  lands.  Indeed,  the  office  of  keeper  was  latterly  held  by  the 
family  of  Buccleuch,  and  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that  when  the 
Forest  of  Ettricke  was  disparked,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
Castle  of  Newark  in  property.  It  was  within  the  court-yard  of 
this  Castle  that  General  Lesly  did  military  execution  upon  the 
prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh.  The 
castle  continued  to  be  an  occasional  seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family 
for  more  than  a  century ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth  and  Buccleuch  was  brought  up.  For  this  reason, 
probably,  Mr.  Scott  has  chosen  to  make  it  the  scene  in  which  the 
*  Lay  of  the  Last  MiostreP  is  recitiod  in  her  presencef  amd  Sbi  lier 
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The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  ^e<-* 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  pass'd, 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  descdate  and  poor. 
The  Duchess*  marked  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell, 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well: 
For  she  bad  known  adversity, 
Though  bom  ka  such  a  high  degree; 
In  pride  of  power^  in  beauty's  bloom» 
Had  wept  c^er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb! 

When  kindness  hajd  his  wants  supplied. 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride: 

amusement." — Sohrkt's  lUmtralians  of  the  Lmy  •/  th€  Last 
MinslreL 

It  may  be  added  that  Bowhill  was  the  &voarite  residence  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith,  (afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bac- 
cleuch,)  at  the  time  when  the  poem  wafi  composed ;  the  ruins  of 
Newark  are  all  but  included  in  the  park  attached  to  that  modem 
seat  of  the  fkmily ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  no  doubt,  was  mflu- 
enced  in  his  choice  of  the  k>calitj,  by  the  predilection  of  the 
charming  lady  who  suggested  the  subject  of  his  "Lay"  finr  the 
scenery  of  the  Yarrow — a  beautiful  walk  on  whose  banks,  lead- 
ing from  the  house  to  the  old  castle,  is  called,  in  memory  of 
her,  the  Duchesses  Wa/Ar.  — En.] 

'  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  representative 
of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Buccleuch,  and  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded  in  1685, 
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And  he  began  to  talk  anon,     * 

Of  good  Earl  Francis,*  dead  and  gone. 

And  of  Earl  Walter,^  rest  him,  God ! 

A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode; 

And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew. 

Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch: 

And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 

To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 

Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak^ 

He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 

That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 

He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied: 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
'     Which  marks  security  to  please; 

And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain  — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain! 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime. 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 

*  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  father  of  the  Duchess. 
■  Walter,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  grandfather  of  the  Duchess,  ana 
a  celebrated  warrior. 
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And  fhen,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 

He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain,  • 

He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 

It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 

But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls; 

He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good.. 

When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood; 

And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 

The  long-forgotten  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 

The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled; 

And  lighten'd  up  his  faded  eye. 

With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy! 

In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 

He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along: 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 

His  toi\s,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot: 

Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 

In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 

Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 

The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied; 

And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 

Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung. 


t:: 
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THB 


LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


CANTO  FIRST. 


L 

Thk  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  toWer,^ 

And  the  Ladye  bad  gone  to  her  secret  bower; 

Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  vp^ 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell— - 

Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well! 

No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

IL 
The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire: 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 

From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor. 


'  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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III. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome-Hall  ;^ 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall; 
JC^Gne-aod-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteoas,  on  them  all: 
They  were  ail  knights  of  mettle  true. 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleugh. 

IV. 
Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel: 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright. 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corselet  laced, 
fiUow'd  OD  buckler  cold  and  hard; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
barr'd, 

V. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jed  wood-axe  at  saddle-bow;' 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  B, 

• "  Of  a  truth,"  says  Froissart,  "  the  Scottish  cannot  boast  great 
■kill  with  the  bow,  but  rather  bear  axes,  with  which,  in  time  of 
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A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : 

Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome-HalL 

VI. 
Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  7 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by. night? 
They  watch  to  hear  the  bloodhound  baying ; 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  war-horn  braying ; 
To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming; 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming; 
They  watch  against  Southron  force  and  guile, 

Lest  Scrope,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 

Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 
From  Warkworth,  or  Na worth,  or  merry  Carlisle.* 

VIL 
Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome-HalL — 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here; 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  bangs  rusting  on  the  wall, 
Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Walter  fell!' 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar. 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin' 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden. 


need,  they  give  heavy  strokes."  The  Jed  wood-axe  was  a  sort  of 
partisan,  used  by  horsemen,  as  appears  from  the  arms  of  Jed^ 
burgh,  which  hear  a  cavalier  mounted,  and  armed  with  this  wea^ 
poo.    It  is  also  called  a  Jedwood  or  Jeddart  staff. 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  0. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  D.  '  Edmburgh. 
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And  heard  the  slogan's  ^  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  felL 

VIII. 

Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ( 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No!  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions  slew: 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar. 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot!* 

*  The  war-cry  or  gathering  word  of  a  Border  clan. 

*  Among  other  expedients  resorted  to  for  stanching  the  feud 
betwixt  the  Scotts  and  the  Kerrs,  there  was  a  bond  executed  in 
1529,  between  the  heads  of  each  clan,  binding  themselves  to 
perform  reciprocally  the  four  principal  pilgrimages  of  Scotland, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  those  of  the  opposite  name  who 
had  fallen  in  the  quarrel.  This  indenture  is  printed  in  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border^  vol.  i.  But  either  it  never 
took  effect,  or  else  the  feud  was  renewed  shortly  afterwards. 

Such  pactions  were  not  uncommon  in  feudal  times ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  were  often,  as  in  the  present  case,  void 
of  the  effect  desired.  When  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  the  renowned 
follower  of  Edward  III.,  had  taken  the  town  of  Ryol  in  Gascon}^ 
he  remembered  to  have  heard  that  his  father  lay  there  buried, 
and  offered  a  hundred  crowns  to  any  who  could  show  him  his 
grave.  A  very  old  man  appeared  before  Sir  Walter^  and  informed 
him  of  the  manner  of  his  father*s  death,  and  the  place  of  his 
sepulture.     It  seems  that  the  Lord  of  Manny  had,  at  a  great 
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IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bent; 

And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear, 
Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent: 

But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 

The  Ladye  dropped  nor  flower  nor  tear! 
Vengeance,  deep  brooding  o'er  the  slain, 
Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe ; 

And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain. 
Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow; 

Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 

"And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 

"My  father's  death  revenged  shall  beT— 

Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 

To  dew  the  ibfant's  kindling  cheek. 

X. 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire, 
All  loose  her  golden  hair, 

tcnniament,  tmhorsed,  and  wounded  to  the  death,  a  Grasoon 
knight,  of  the  house  df  Mirepoix,  whose  kinsman  was  Bishop  of 
Cambray.  For  this  deed  he  was  held  at  feud  by  the  relatioiui 
of  the  knight,  until  he  agreed  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Aline  of  St  James  of  Compostella,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of 
the  deceased.    But  as  he  returned  through  the  town  of  Ryol, 

iter  accomplishment  of  his  vow,  he  was  beset  and  treacherously 
dain,  by  the  kindred  of  the  knight  whom  he  bad  killed.  Sir 
Walter,  guided  by  the  old  man,  visited  the  lowly  tomb  of  his 
Ikther;  and,  having  read  the  inscription,  which  was  in  Latm,  he 
caused  the  body  to  be  raised,  and  transported  to  his  native  city 
of  Valenciennes,  where  masses  were,  in  the  days  of  Froissart, 
doly  said  for  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate  pilgrim. — Chronyde  of 
Fkoisbuit.  vol  I  p.  123. 
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Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughtered  aire, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair. 
But  not  aloue  the  hitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  s>upplied ; 
For  hopeless  lave,  and  anxious  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide: 
Nor  id  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 

Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 

With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood,^ 
When  Mathouse-burn  to  Melrose  raOt 

All  purple  with  their  blood; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed,* 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

*  The  family  of  Ker,  Kerr,  or  Carr,*  was  very  powerful'  on  the 
Border.  Fynes  Morrison  remarks,  in  his  Trftvels^  that  their  m- 
fluence  extended  from  the  village  of  Preston-Grange  in  Lothian, 
to  the  limits  of  England.  Cessford  Castle,  the  ancient  baronia^ 
residence  of  the  family,  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Movebattle, 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  It  has  been  a 
I^aee  of  great  strength  and  consequence^  but  is  now  ruinous. 
Tradition  affirms,  that  it  was  founded  by  Halbert,  or  Habby  K^xVp 
&  gigantic  warricn*,  conceroJ^  whom  many  stories  are  eurrent  ia 
Rexburghahire.  The  Duke  of  Roxburgke  represents  Kerr  oC 
Cessford.  A  distinct  and  powerful  branch  of  the  same  name  ov^^ 
tiie  Marquis  of  Lothian  ajs  their  chief.  Hence  the  distinction 
betwixt  Kerrs  of  Cessford  and  Fairnihixst 

^The  CranstooQs,  Lord  Cranstoun^.  are  an  ancient  Border 
fiunily,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Crailing,  in  Teviotdale.  Thcnf 
were  at  this  time  at  feud  with  the  clan  of  Scott;,  for  it  appears 
that  the  Lady  of  Buccleuch,  in  1557«  beset  the  Laird  of  Crtauh 
toun,  seeking  his  life.  Nevertheless,  the  same  Cranstoun,  or 
po^h^pa  his  son,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  sanje  lady. 

'  The  name  n  Rpelt  (Kfferently  by  tti«$  varkMU  finnihes  wfav  bear  h.   CmBt 
IB  sehfcied,  not  os  the  most  correct,  bui  as  the  ttMi  ^oetolL  v^a^Ve^. 
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XL 

Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came. 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  faiiie« 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  I^cardie:' 
He  learn'd  the  art  that  none  maj  UBLta^ 

In  Padaa,  far  bejond  the  sea.^ 
Men  said,  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall, 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  waUl' 

xn. 

And  of  his  dsill^  as  bards  avow, 
f  He  taught  that  Ladye  fair, 

^See  Appendix,  Note  £1 

*  Padua  was  long  supposed,  by  the  Scottish  peaaanta^  to  be  the 
principal  school  of  necromancy.  The  Earl  of  Oowrie,  slain  at 
Perth,  in  1600,  pretended,  during  his  studies  in  Italy,  to  have  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  cabala,  by  which,  he  sidd,  he  could 
charm  snakes^  and  work  other  miracles ;:  and,  in  particular,  could 
produce  children  without  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. — See  the 
Examination  of  Wemyss  of  Bogie*  before  the  Privy  Council,  con- 
ceming  Gowrie's  Ckmspiracy. 

*  The  shadow  of  a  necromanees  i»  independent  of  tlie  son. 
Glycas  inftrms  us,  that  Simon  Magus  caused  his  shadow  to  go 
before  him,  makmg  people  believe  it  was  an  atten<lant  ^irit-— 
Hktwood^s  Hierarchic^  p.  475.  The  vulgar  conceive,  that  when 
a  class  of  students  have  made  a  certain  progress"  in  then:  mystic 
studies,  they  are  obliged  to  run  thitxigk  a  svikerrajieous  hall, 
where  flM  devil liCeraiHy catdied  the  hindmost  in  thence,  unless 
he  crosses  the  haU  so  speedily,  that  the  archrenemy  can  only  s^p- 
prehend  his  shadow.  In  the  latter  case,  the  person  of  the  sage 
Mver  after  throws  anjr shade;  and  tboae^  who  hive  thus  loit  tlieir 
jdsdSm,  a/fnt^pttovB  the  boiU,  umgkimotL 


^Ib  the  lay  of  CmiB 

Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air.' 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's^  red  side'! 
Is  it  the  wind,  that  swings  the  oaks] 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks? 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round? 

XIII. 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound. 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And,  from  the  turrets  round, 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near. 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night; 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear! 

XIV. 
From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak, 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock, 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well  I 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke, 

And  he  call'd  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Fell. 

"^^  ^'        ■     =  '  *  See  Append!*,'  Note  F. 

'iSTcatir,  ft ptMfithos ttonkof  e*nh. 
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lUViOL  SPIRIT. 

^'Sleep'st  thou,  WotherT  — 

MOVVTAIir   SPIRIT. 

—  "Brother,  nay  — 
On  my  hills  the  moon-beams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  SkelfhiH-pen, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 
Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing. 

To  atrial  minstreky, 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracingt 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  niidble  jfeetl 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet!"-*- 

XVL 

RIVER   SPIRIT. 

"  Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream; 
Mai^aret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden, 

Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars^ 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars?* 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fatet 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  matet** — 

XVII. 

MOOlfTAIN    SPIRIT; 

"Arthur's  slow  wain  his  courte  dotb  tc^ 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole; 
Tb^  Northern  Beat  lowers  black  and  gritti; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim; 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 
Shknitiers  through  mist  each  placet 
Vm.  I 5 
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III  may  I  read  their  high  decree! 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviofs  tide,  and  BrankjK>me'»  tower» 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free.'* 

xvin. 

The  unearthly  voices  ceast, 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast, 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near; 
For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower, 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head, 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with  pride: — 
^'Your  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride  !** 

XIX. 

The  Ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall, 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play. 
A  fancied  moss-trooper,*  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily, 

In  mimic  foray*  rode. 
Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore,      « 

*  See; Appendiz,^  Note  G.  '  Foray i  a  predatory  imoaii 
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Albeit  their  hearts  of  nigged  mouldy 
Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 

For  the  grey  warriors  prophesied. 
How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war. 

Should  tame  the  UDicorn's  pride,' 
Exalt  the  Oescent  and  the  Star.' 

XX. 

The  Ladye  foi^ot  her  purpose  high, 

One  moment,  and  do  more; 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye. 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door: 
Then  from  amid  the  armed  train, 
She  call'd  to  her  William  of  Deloraine.' 

XXL 
A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e'er  couch'd  Border  lance  by  knee: 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss. 
Blindfold  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds.* 
In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none, 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one; 

*  [This  line,  of  which  the  metre  appears  defective,  would  have 
its  fbll  complement  of  feet  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
poet  himself— as  all  who  were  familiar  with  his  utterance  of  the 
letter  r  wHl  bear  testimony.  —  Ed.] 

*  The  arms  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford  were,  Vert  on  a  cheveron, 
betwixt  three  unicorns'  heads  erased  ar genii  three  muUete  sabU, 
crest,  a  uniomn'iB  head  erased  proper.  The  Scotts  of  Buccleuch 
bore,  Or,  OB  a  bend  azure;  a  star  of  six  points  betwixt  two  cres- 
cents of  the  fint 

*  See  Appendbt^  Note  a  'See  Appendix,  KoleV 
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Alike  to  kirn  was  liine  or  tide, 
Deceinber'fl  snow,  or  July's  pride; 
Alike  to  bim  was  tide  or  time. 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime: 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  band. 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberlaiid; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been, 
By  England's  King,  and  Scotland's  Queen. 

XXIL 

**  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweeddde; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aide* 

Greet  the  Father  well  from  me; 
Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 

Aqd  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee. 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb: 
For  this  will  be  St  Michael's  night, 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red, 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead 

XXIIL 

"What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep; 

Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep: 

Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 

Into  it,  Knight,  thou  must  not  look; 

If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  I 

Better  had'st  thou  ne'er  been  bonu**-^ 
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XXIV. 

^  0  swiftl J  can  «peed  my  dapple>^e7  9keeit 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Warrior  'gan  say, 

*  Again  will  I  be  here: 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Were 't  fny  neck- verse  at  Hairibee.'** 

XXV, 
Soon  in  bm  saddle  sate  he  iiust, 
And  sooD  the  steep  descent  he  past, 
Soon  eross'd  the  soundiBg  barbican,' 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod; 
He  pass'd  the  Peel'  of  Gbldiiand, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand; 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  Moat-hill's  motiodt 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round  :^ 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night; 

^Hairibee,  ike  place  of  executinf  the  Border  oiaruiders  at 
Carlisle.  The  neck-verge  is  the  beginning  of  the  51st  Psalm, 
Miwerere  met,  &c.,  anciently  read  by  criminals  claiming  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

*B«arkicaHi  the  defiance  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  feudaj  castle. 

•  Peel,  a  Border  tower. 

*This  is  a  round  artificial  naount  near  Hawick,  which,  from  its 
name,  (gRct.  Aitg.  i8<iar.  CQHcUium,  Ckmventus,)  was  probably 
■nrMttUy  uaed  im  a  place  for  assembling  a  national  council  of  ihe 
adjacent  tribes.  There  are  many  such  mounds  in  Scotland,  and 
they  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  of  a  sqmure  jbrm* 
C  5* 
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And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean.^ 

XXVI. 
The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark; — 
"  Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark." — 
"For  Branksome,  ho!"  the  knight  rejoin'd, 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 
He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill, 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 

And  gained  the  moor  at  HorsliehiU; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way.* 

XXVIL 
A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed; 
Drew  saddle^irth  and  corslet-band, 
And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint,^ 
Where  Bamhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint; 
Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest, 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
Mid  clifli,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy ; 

*The  estate  of  Hazeldean,  corruptly  Hassendean,  belcmged 
formerly  to  a  fiunily  of  Scotts.  thus  commemorated  by  Satch- 
eUe:— 

'*  Hassendean  came  without  a  call, 
The  ancientest  house  among  them  alL" 
*  An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  through  part  of  Roxbcirgli 
dbire. 
*See  Appendix,  Note  K. 
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CMb,  doubliog,  OD  their  echoes  borney 

The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn; 

Cliffi,  whichy  for  many  a  later  year. 

The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 

When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grovey 

Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love! 

XXVUL 
Unchallenged,  thence  pass'd  Deloraine, 
To  ancient  Riddel's  fair  domain,' 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come; 
Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam, 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain!  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
Might  bar  the  bold  moes-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 

And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow; 

Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 

Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen; 

For  he  was  barded '  from  counter  to  tail. 

And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail; 

Never  heavier  man  and  horse 

Stenmi'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 

The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 

Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 

Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  Our  Ladyels  gnice. 

At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

'See  Appendix,  Note  L. 

'  Barded^  or  barbed,— applied  to  a  hone  accoutred  with  del^ 
lire  armour. 
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XXX. 

Now  Powden  Moor  the  marcb-man  won. 

And  stemlj  shook  bis  plumed  head. 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon;* 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  morn  arose^ 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray» 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 
Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring  clan. 
Till  gallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  dear 
ReekM  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 

XXXL 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast, 
And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past; 
And  iar  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 
Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran: 
Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  gray, 
Seemed  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 
Wh^  Hawick  he  passed,  had  curfew  rung. 
Now  midnight  lauds  ^  were  in  Melrose  sung. 
The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale. 
In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 
Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 
,    li  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

*  Halidon  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessfbrd,  now 
demolished.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  lay  the 
field  of  battle  betwixt  Buccleuch  and  Angus,  whidi  is  called  to 
ftSs  day  the  Skirmish  PieW.--*ee  Aj^^endix,  Note  C. 

*  LaudSf  the  midnight  service  of  the  Catholic  cliureb. 
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But  when  Melrose  he  reach'd,  'twas. aileai^  all; 
He  meetlj  stabled  his  steed  in  stall, 
And  sought  the  cooveat'j  lonely  wall.' 


Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  Master's  fire  and  courage  fell: 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd, 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd, 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 
And,  diffident  of  present  praise. 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 

*  The  ancient  and  beautiful  monastery  of  Melrose  was  fininded 
by  King  David  I.  Its  ruins  afford  the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  Gothic  sculpture  which  Scotland  can  boast  The 
stone  of  which  it  is  built,  though  it  has  resisted  the  weather  ibr 
80  many  ages,  retains  perfect  sharpness,  so  that  even  the  most 
minute  ornaments  seem  as  entire  as  when  newly  wrought  In 
some  of  the  cloisters,  as  is  hinted  in  the  next  Canto,  there  are 
representations  of  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.  carved  in  stone,  with 
accuracy  and  precision  so  delicate,  that  we  almost  distrust  our 
senses,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  so  hard  a 
substance  to  such  intricate  and  exquisite  modulation.  This 
superb  convent  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  the  monks  were 
of  the  Cistertian  order.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  they 
diared  in  the  general  reproach  of  sensuality  and  irregularity, 
thrown  upon  the  Roman  churchmen.  The  old  words  of  Oakh 
shieUj  a  favourite  Scottish  air,  ran  thus : — 

O  the  monks  of  Melroee  made  gude  kale  * 

On  Fridays  when  they  fasted : 
They  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale, 

As  kmg  as  their  neighbours'  lasted, 
s  KdU,  Broth. 
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And  bdw  -di  age»  and  wand'ring  long. 

Had  done  hid  hand  and  harp  some  wrosg. 

The  Ducfa^ssy  and  her  daughters  fairy 

And  every  gentle  lady  there, 

Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 

Gave  praises  to  his  melody; 

His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear, 

And  much  they  long'd  the  rest  to  hear. 

Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 

After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


HI 
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CANTO  SECOND. 


L 
It  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright,    - 
Go  visit  it  hy  Ae  pale  moonlight; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  orid  glimmers  white; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die  4^ 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

*  The  buttresses,  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  ruins  of  Melroec 
Abbey,  are,  according  to  the  Gothic  style,  richly  carved  and  frc^ 
ted,  containing  niches  ibr  the  statues  of  saints,  and  labelled  with 
Rnlls,  bearing  appropriate  texts  of  Scripture.  Most  of  the* 
itatues  hare  been  Sefhdiwhed, 

For.  I 6 
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Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 
Then  view  St. David's  niin'd  pile;* 
And,  home  returning,  soothlj  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 

11.        . 
Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there; 
Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair : 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong, 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 
"  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  ?" — 
"From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried; 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide : 
For  Branksome's  Chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for-their  souls'  repose." 

m. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  kei  unshod, 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod : 

'  David  I.  of  Scotland,  purchased  the  reputation  of  sanctity,  by 
foundings,  and  liberally  endowing,  not  only  the  moniastery  of 
Melrose,  but  those  of. Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  many  others;  which 
led  to  tbe  well-known  observation  of  his  successor,  that  he  was  a 
tore  saint  for  the  crown, 

*  The  Buccleuch  family  were  great  benefiwitors  to  the  Abbey 
of  Melrose.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  Robert  Scott, 
Baron  of  Mnrdicston  and  Ranklebum,  (now  Buccleuch,)  gave  to 
tlie  mouhs  th*^  ItUidtp^.of  Hinkery,  in  Ettrick  Forest,. pro  salvJ^ 
nninuB  svtp.  —  Chartulary  of  MelnoB^f  28th  JMtay,  .1415. 

■.\  ^     ■■■\ 
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The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide. 

Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride. 

Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest, 

He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priests 

And  lifted  his  harred  aventayle,' 

To  hail  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 
"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me ; 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee. 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb."  — 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  Monk  arose, 

With  toil  his  stiffki'd  limbs  he  rear'd; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  tUn  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 
And  strangely  on  the  Knight  looked  he. 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide; 
^'And,  darest  thou.  Warrior!  seek  to  see 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide? 
My  breast^  in  belt  of  irpn  pent, 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent. 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn; 
Tet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known. 

Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie. 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  mel" — 


*  AverUaylet  visor  of  the  helmet 
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VL 
"Penance,  father,  will  I  none; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray.* 
Other  prayer  can  I  none; 
So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone." — 

VII. 
Again  on  the  Knight  look'd  the  Churchman  old. 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold, 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by. 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,   and  his  courage  was 

high  :— 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way, 
Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay ; 
The  pillar'd  arches  were  over  their  head, 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead.* 

^  The  Borderers  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  ignorant  about 
religious  matters.  Colville,  in  his  Paranesis,  or  AdmonUion^ 
states,  that  the  re&rmed  divines  were  so  &r  from  undertaking 
distant  journeys  to  convert  the  Heathen,  **  as  I  wold  wis  at  God 
that  ye  wold  only  go  hot  to  the  Hielands  and  Borders  of  our  own 
realm,  to  gain  our  awin  countreymen,  who,  for  lack  of  preching 
and  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  must,  with  tyme,  becum 
either  infidells,  or  atheists."  But  we  learn,  from  Lesley,  that, 
however  deficient  in  real  religion,  they  regularly  told  their  beads, 
and  never  with  more  zeal  than  when  going  on  a  plundering 
expedition. 

•  The  cloisters  were  frequently  used  as  places  of  sepulture.  An 
instance  occurs  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  the  cloister  has  an 
inscription,  bearing,  Hicjacet  frater  Archibdldus, 
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vin. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright^ 
Glisten'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten'd  there. 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 

Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start  ;^ 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel, 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 

They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall ; 
The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small: 
The  key-stone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aisle, 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quartre-feuille ; 
The  corbells^  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim; 
And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around, 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 

*  CorbelUj  the  projections  from  which  the  arches  spring,  usually 
cut  in  a  ftntastio  fiuse,  or  mask. 

6» 
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X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterburne  !* 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale!' 
O  fading  honours  of  the  dead ! 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid! 

XL 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone' 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

J  The  famous  and  desperate  battle  of  Otterburne  wts  fbog^ht 
15th  August,  1388,  betwixt  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  and 
James,  Earl  of  Douglas.  Both  these  renowned  champions  were 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  and  they  were  rivals  in 
military  fame ;  so  that  Froissart  affirms,  "  Of  all  the  battaylee 
and  encounteryngs  that  I  have  made  moncion  of  here  before  in 
all  this  hystory,  great  or  smalle,  this  battayle  that  I  treat  of  aowa 
was  one  of  the  sorest  and  best  foughten,  without  cowards  or  faynte 
hertes :  for  there  was  neytber  knyghte  nor  squyer  but  tti&t  dy4» 
his  devojrre,  and  fbughte  hande  to  hande.  This  batayle  was  lyk^ 
the  batayle  of  Becherell,  the  which  was  valiauntly  fought"  arid 
endured.**  The  issue  of  the  conflict  is  well  known : — Percy  wte 
made  prisoner,  and  the  Scots  won  the  day,  dearly  purchased  hj 
the  death  of  their  gallant  general^  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  wha  tras 
slain  in  the  action.  He  was  buried  at  Melrose,  beneath  tbe  hi^ 
altar.  "His  obsequye  was  done  reverently,  and  on  his  bodye 
Uyde  a  tombe  of  stone,  and  his  baner  hangyng  over  hym.**  — 
Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  N. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beantiftil  specimen  of  Hie 
lightness  and  elegance  of  Gothic  architecture,  when  m  its  purity, 
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By  ibliaged  tracery  combined; 
Thou  wouM'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint. 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moon-beam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XIL 
They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone,'  — 
(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below;) 

than  the  eastern  window  of  Mebrose  Abbey.  Sir  James  Hall  of 
Dongks,  Bart  has,  with  great  ingenuity  and  plausibility,  traced 
the  Gothic  order  through  its  various  forms  and  seemingly  eccen- 
tric ornaments,  to  an  architectural  imitation  of  wicker-work ;  of 
which,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  the  legends,  the  earliest  Chris- 
'  tian  churches  were  constructed.  In  such  an  edifice,  the  original 
of  the  clustered  pillars  is  traced  to  a  set  of  round  posts,  begirt 
with  slender  rods  of  willow,  whose  loose  summits  were  brought 
to  meet  from  all  quarters,  and  bound  together  artificially,  so  as 
to  produce  the  frame-work  of  the  roof:  and  the  tracery  of  our 
Godiic  windows  is  displayed  in  the  meeting  and  interlacing  of 
rods  and  hoops,  af&rding  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  beautifiil 
forms  of  open  work.  This  ingenious  system  is  alluded  to  in  the 
romance.  Sb*  James  Hall's  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture  is 
published  in  The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions. 

*  A  large  marble  stone,  in  the  chancel  of  Melrose,  is  point*?d 
oat  as  the  monument  of  Alexander  II.,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
early  kings;  others  say,  it  is  the  resting-place  of  Waidev^  oift 
yt&e  emrlyMbbo€8f  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sancUty. 
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Thus  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone: — 

"I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod, 
And  fought  heneath  the  Cross  of  God : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 

Xlll. 

**In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott;' 

A  wizard,  of  such  dreaded  fame. 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave,' 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame!' 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three,* 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone : 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  O.  '  Ibid.  Note  P. 

"  Ibid.  Note  Q. 

*  Michael  Scott  was,  ODce  upon  a  time,  much  embarrassed  by 
m  spirit,  for  whom  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  finding  constant 
employment  He  commanded  him  to  build  a  cauld,  or  dam-head, 
across  the  Tweed  at  Kelso;  it  was  accomplished  in  one  night, 
and  still  does  honour  to  the  infernal  architect.  Miciiael  next 
ordered,  that  Eildon  hill,  which  was  then  a  uniform  cone,  should 
be  divided  into  three.  Another  niglit  was  sufficient  to  part  its 
summit  into  the  three  picturesque  peaks  which  it  now  bears.  At 
length  the  enchanter  conquered  this  indefatigable  demon,  by 
employing  him  in  the  hopeless  and  endless  task  of  making  ropes 
oat  of  sea-sand. 
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XIV. 

"When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 

His  conscience  was  awakened : 

He  bethought  hinn  of  his  sinful  deed, 

And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed : 

I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose, 

But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 

The  words  may  not  again  be  said, 

That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid; 

They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy  nave, 

And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

"I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need: 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er. 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  St.  Michael's  night. 

When  the  bell  toll'd  one,  and  the  moon  was  brigbl^ 

And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red, 

That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him  wave. 

And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

XVI 

**It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread. 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid! 

Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd. 

The  banners  waved  without  a  blast" — 

— Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  toU'd  one! — 

I  tfiV  jrou,  that  a  braver  man 
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Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 
**  Lo,  Warrior !  now,  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  light, 
To  cha^e  the  spirits  that  love  the  night: 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be."  — ' 
^•low  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone. 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon: 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook  ; 
An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took; 
And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered  hand. 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  be  went; 

Qi«  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent; 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain. 

Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 

How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 

Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 

And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof! 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright: 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  R. 
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And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's  mail. 

And  kiss'd  bis  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd, 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea: 
His  left  hand  held  his-  Book  of  Might; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee: 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face: 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain, 

And  neither  knew  remorse  nor  awe; 

Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd; 

His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round, 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 

Bewilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood, 

And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud: 

With  eyes  averted  prayed  he; 

He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see, 

Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 
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XXI. 


And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  prayM, 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said: — 
"Now,  speed  thee  what  ihou  hast  to  do, 
Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue; 
For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon, 
Are  gath'ering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone!** — 
Thtin  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
'rom  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
•  th  iron  clasp'd,  and   with  iron   hound: 
"  tli()u;i;ht,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frown'd;' 
:i    the  g'arc  of  the  sepulchral   light, 
'  !ianr(>,  had  dazzled  the  Warrior's  sight. 

XXII. 

When  the  huge    stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb. 

The  night  return'd  in  double  gloom; 

For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars  were  few^; 

And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew, 

With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 

They  hardly  might  the  [K)stern  gain. 

'Tis  said,  as  through  the  aish'S  they  pass'd, 

They  heard  strange  noises  on  the    blast; 


William  of  Deloraine  miorht  be  strengthened  in  this  belief  by 
the  well-known  story  of  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz.  When  the  body  of 
that  fapious  Chrisstian  champion  was  sitting  in  state  by  the  high 
altar  of  the  cithedral  church  of  Toledo,  where  it  remained  for 
ten  years,  a  certain  malic'ous  Jew  attempted  to  pull  him  by  the 
benrfl ;  but  he  hod  no  »xx)ner  touched  the  formidable  whiskers, 
thm  the  corpse  stirted  up,  and  halt*  unsheathed  his  sword.  The 
Israel  te  flo  1 ;  and  so  permanent  was  the  effect  of  his  terror,  that 
he  became  Christian. — Heywood's  Hierarchies  p.  470,  quoted 
trom  Sebastian  Cobarrwiia^  Crozee, 
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And  through  the  cloister-galleries  smaily 

Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall. 

Loud  sohsy  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 

And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man; 

As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 

Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 

1  cannot  telJ  how  the  truth  may  be ; 

I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 
'Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  said, 
"And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
0  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St.  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  doneP— 
The  Monk  return'd  him  to  his  cell, 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell  — 
The  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  was  dead ! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
With  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'd. 

XXIV. 

The  Knight  breathed  free  in  the  morning  wind, 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstoiies  grey, 
Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye; 
For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest, 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined, 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Pull  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
;i  !;ian  to  brighten  Cheviot  grey  ; 
He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light, 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might. 
Voi.i  —  7 
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XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  grey, 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  the  Carter's*  side; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot*s  tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 

And  waken'd  every  flower  that  blows; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose. 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why  does  fair  Margare*  so  early  awake. 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie; 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would  make« 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie ; 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-hound. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair ; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone, 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown? 

XXVIL 

The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread, 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread; 
The  ladye  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound, 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round; 

^  A  mounlain  on  the  Border  of  England,  above  Jedburgh. 
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The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 

For  be  was  her  foster-father's  son; 

And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawQ  of 

light, 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight* 

XXVIII. 

The  Knij^ht  and  ladye  fair  are  met. 

And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set 

A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 

To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid. 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red; 

When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 

When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told, 

Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold  — 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair, 

With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare? 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  d^^mcs,  methinks  I  see 
You  listening  to  my  minstrelsy; 
Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 
And  sidelong  bepd  your  necks  of  snow : 
Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale. 
Of  two  true  Jov^rs  in  a  dale; 
And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire, 

To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove; 
Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 

But  never,  never  cease  to  love; 
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And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  sigh'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid;  — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

Alas !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove: 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold: 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld, 
The  Baion's  Dwarf  his  courser  held,* 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear: 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man, 
(f  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hunting  rode 
Through  Reedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod. 

He  heard  a  voice  cry,  "Lost!  lost!  lost!" 

And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  tossed, 
A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 

Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape. 

Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape, 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 

Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  whit  dismay'd; 

*Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade, 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  S. 
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To  rid  him  of  his  company; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf  ran  four. 
And  Ihe  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXII. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said : 
This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke, 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock: 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd, 
And  often  mutter'd  "Lost!  lost!  lost!" 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie,' 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he: 

*  [The  idea  of  the  imp  domesticating  himself  with  the  first 
person  he  met,  and  subjecting  himself  to  that  one's  authority,  is 
perfectly  consonant  to  old  opinions.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  play  of 
**  The  Devil  is  an  Ass^^  has  founded  the  leading  incident  of  that 
comedy  upon  this  article  of  the  popular  creed.  A  fiend,  styled 
Pug^  is  ambitious  of  figuring  in  the  world,  and  petitions  his 
superior  for  permission  to  exhibit  himself  upon  earth.  The  devil 
grants  him  a  day-rule,  but  clogs  it  with  this  condition, — 

"iSoten — Only  thus  more,  I  bind  you 
To  serve  the  first  man  that  you  meet;  and  him 
I'll  show  you  nitw;  observe  him,  follow  him; 
But,  once  engaged,  there  you  must  stay  and  fix." 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  same  play.  Pug  alludes  to  the  spare 
ness  of  his  diet  Mr.  Scott's  goblin,  though  "  waspish,  arch,  and 
litherlie,"  proves  a  faithful  and  honest  retainer  to  the  lord,  into 
whose  service  he  had  mtroduced  himself  This  sort  of  inconsis- 
tency seems  also  to  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  diabolic  character. 
Thus,  in  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  we  find  Merlin,  the 
son  of  a  devil,  exerting  himself  most  zealously  in  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  of  religion,  the  fi*iend  and  counsellor  of  King  Arthur, 
the  chastiser  of  wrongs,  and  the  scourge  of  the  infidels.] 
7* 
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And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain; 
For  once  be  had  been  ta'en  or  slain, 

An  it  bad  not  been  for  bis  ministry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin-Page. 

XXXIII. 
For  the  Baron  went  on  Pilgrimage, 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary*8  Chapel  of  the  Lowes: 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye's  lake, 
An  oflering  he  had  sworn  to  make. 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gatber'd  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command:^ 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain, 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-burn,  up  Yarrow  stream, 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  St.  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Baron  away. 
They  burn*d  the  chapel  for  very  rage. 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin-Page. 

XXXIV. 
And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood, 
The  Baron's  courser  pncks  his  ears. 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  T. 
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The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high. 
And  s^DS  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly; 
No  tinae  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove:^ 
The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein; 
Vaulted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene, 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 


While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthened  tale, 
The  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail: 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 
And  gave  the  withered  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine, 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high. 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
The  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quaflPd; 
And  he,  embolden'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul; 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 

'  WocxI  yigeon 
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CANTO  THIRD. 


I. 
And  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  dd. 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled, 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dead, 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  lovet  — 
How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme, 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream. 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove! 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame ! 

IL 

In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed; 

In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 
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IIL 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween. 

While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene, 

He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthorn  green. 

But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill. 
And  scarce  his  helmet  C6uld  he  dotf. 

When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-grey, 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  with  clay; 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain: 
He  seem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight, 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 

For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 

But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 

When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  heam, 

He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baron's  crest  ;^ 

For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest 

Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and  high. 
That  mark'd  the  foemen's  feudal  hate; 

For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe. 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  around, 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 

*  The  crest  of  the  Cranstoiuis,  in  allusion  to  their  name,  is  a 
crane  dormant,  holding  a  stone  in  his  foot,  with  an  emphatic 
Border  motto,  Thju  shalt  want  ere  I  tonnt. 
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V. 
Id  rapid  round  the  BaroD  bent; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer; 
The  prayer  ^-as  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd  nor  pray'd, 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  calPd  to  aid; 
But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd  his  spear. 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent ! 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent; 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale; 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true. 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail. 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton,  past, 

Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last. — 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast,  ' 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  Baron  onward  pass'd  his  course; 

Nor  knew — so  giddy  roll'd  his  brain — 

His  foe  lay  stretcb'd  upon  the  plain. 

VII. 

But  when  he  rein'd  his  courser  round, 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 
Vol.  I 
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Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 
He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  woond, 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay. 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful 'stetey 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate: 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved 
"This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay: 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day.** 

VIIL 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode; 

The  Goblin-Page  behind  abode; 

His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood. 

Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 

As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 

The  dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  I 

Much  he  marveU'd  a  knight  of  pride, 

Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ride : ' 

He  thought  not  to  search  nor  stanch  the  wound. 

Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 


*  **  At  Unthank,  two  miles  N.  E.  from  the  church  (of  Ewes) 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  for  divine  service,  in  time  of 
Popery.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  friars  were  wont  to  come  from 
Melrose,  or  Jedburgh,  to  baptise  and  marry  in  this  parish ;  and 
from  being  in  use  to  carry  the  mass-book  in  their  bosoms,  they 
were  called,  by  the  inhabitants,  Book-a-bosomes.  There  is  a 
man  yet  alive,  who  knew  old  men  who  had  been  baptised  by  these 
Book-a-bof»omes,  and  who  says  one  of  them,  called  Hair,  used  this 
parish  for  a  very  long  time.*' — Account  of  Parish  ofEwet^  apud 
Macfarlane's  M8SL 
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The  iron  band,  the  iron  cl&8|s 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  gnuq>: 

For  when  the  first  he  had  imdone. 

It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand, 

Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 

With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore; 

A  moment  then  the  volume  spread, 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 

It  had  much  of  glamour*  might, 

Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight; 

The  cobwebs  on  a   dungeon  wall 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall; 

A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

A  sheeling'  seem  a  palace  large. 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth-*- 

All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth.^ 

X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell, 
When  on  his  cheek  a  bufiet  fell. 
So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain. 
Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd, 
And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head; 
One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more — 
"  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  I" — 
No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 
Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry; 

*  Magical  delusion.  *  A  shepherd*s  hut 

'  See  Ap^eodk,  Note  V. 
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The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christian  gore, 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  hefore. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak.— 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive; 

It  was  not  given  hy  man  alive.* 

XL 

Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd, 

To  do  his  master's  high  behest: 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse; 

He  led  him  into  Branksome  Hall, 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all; 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 

There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower, 

Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower; 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 

He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,^ 

Was  always  done  maliciously; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 

And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the  wound. 

XH. 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court, 
He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport: 
He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood; 
For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood, 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  V.  *  Migic 
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He  was  always  for  31,  and  never  for  good. 
Seem'd  to  the  boy>  some  comrade  gay 
Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play; 
On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out 

XIIL 

He  led  the  hoy  o'er  bank  and  fell, 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook; 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell,* 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  chHd ; 
Or,  with  his  fingers  long  and  lean, 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen: 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread, 
And  also  his  power  was  limited; 
So  he  but  scowPd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd. 
And  feugh'd,  and  shouted,  "  Lost !  lost !  lost  I'*— 

'  It  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  faith,  that  no  enchantment  can 
BQbsist  in  a  living  stream.  Nay,  if  you  can  interpose  a  brook 
betwixt  you  and  witches,  spectres,  ot  even  fiends,  you  are  in  per- 
fect safety.  Bums's  inimitable  Tain  o*  Shanter  turns  entirely 
Qpoo  such  a  circumstance.  The  belief  seems  to  be  of  antiquity. 
JB^mpton  informs  us,  that  certain  Irish  wizards  could,  by  spells, 
convert  earthen  clods,  or  stones,  into  fat  pigs,  which  they  sold  in 
the  market ;  but  which  always  reassnmed  their  proper  form,  when 
driven  by  the  deceived  purchaser  across  a  running  stream.  But 
IftpompUm  is  seveie  on  tiie  Irish  for  a  very  good  reason.  **Gen8 
ista  spurcissima  non  solvunt  decimas."  —  Chranicon  JolunmUs 
Brampton  apud  decern  Scriptores,  p.  1076. 
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XIV. 

Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change, 

And  frightcn'd  as  a  child  might  he, 
At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange, 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye, 
The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace, 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay, 

He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  face 

Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journey'd  on. 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way. 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

And  hark!  and  hark!  the  deep-mouth'd  bark 

G)mes  nigher  still,  and  nigher: 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound. 
His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground. 

And  bis  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  he, 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire. 
His  wet  cheek  glow'd  'twixt  fear  and  ire! 
He  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully. 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
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So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid. 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd. 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay'd, 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "  Shoot  not,  hoy  I 
Ho!  shoot  not,  Edward — 'Tis  a  boy!" 

XVI. 
The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood, 

And  queird  the  ban-dog's  ire: 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good, 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear. 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close, 

Set  off  his  sun-burn'd  face : 
Old  England's  sign,  St.  George's  cross, 

His  barret-cap  did  grace; 
His  buglc-hom  hung  by  his  side, 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied; 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear, 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

xvu. 

His  kirtlc,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  scantly  to  his  knee; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he ; 
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Hb  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  «paii» 

No  larger  fence  had  he; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man. 

Would  strike  below  the  knee  s' 

*  Imitated  from  DFayton's  account  of  Robia  Hood  and  bis  fot 
lowers: — 

"A  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 

Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowmen  were  right  good : 

AU  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue. 

His  fellow's  winded  horn  not  one  of  them  but  knew. 

When  setting  to  their  lips  their  bugles  shrill, 

The  warbling  echoes  waked  from  every  dale  and  hill; 

Their  bauldrics  set  with  studs  athwart  their  sboulden  east. 

To  which  under  their  arms  their  sheafs  were  buckled  fiuBt, 

A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span. 

Who  struck  below  the  knee  not  counted  then  a  man. 

All  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  bows  were  wondrous  stroag, 

They  not  an  arrow  drew  but  was  a  clothyard  long. 

Of  archery  they  had  Uie  very  perfect  crafl. 

With  broad  arrow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft" 

Poly-Albion,  Bang  96. 

To  wound  an  antagonist  in  the  thigh,  or  leg,  was  reckcmed 
coDtrary  to  the  law  of  arms.  In  a  tilt  betwixt  Gawain  Michael, 
an  English  squire,  and  Joachim  Cathore,  a  Frenchman,  <*  they 
met  at  the  speare  poyntes  rudely :  the  French  squyer  justed 
right  pleasantly;  the  Englishman  ran  too  lowe,  for  he  strak  the 
Frenchman  depe  into  the  l^igh.  Wherewith  the  Erie  of  Buck- 
ingham was  right  sore  displeased,  and  so  were  all  the  other  lords, 
and  sayde  how  it  was  shamefully  done."  Froissart,  vol  j.  chap. 
366. — Upon  a  similar  occasion,  "  the  two  knyghts  came  a  ibte 
eche  against  other  rudely,  with  their  speares  low  couched,  to 
stryke  eche  other  within  the  foure  quarters.  Johan  of  Castell- 
Morant  strake  the  English  squyer  on  the  brest  in  such  wyse,  that 
Syr  Wyllyam  Fermetone  stombled  and  bowed,  for  his  fote  a 
Jyttel  fayled  him.  He  helde  his  speare  lowe  with  both  hit 
handes,  and  coude  nat  amende  it,  and  strake  Syr  Johan  of  the 
Castell-Morant  in  the  thighe,  so  that  the  speare  went  clone 
throughe,  that  the  head  was  sene  a  handfuU  on  the  other  syde. 
And  Syr  Johan  with  the  stroke  reled,  but  he  fell  nat    Than  tha 
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His  slackened  bow  was  in  his  hand, 

And  the  leash,  that  was  his  blood-hound's  band. 

XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm, 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm, 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee; 
For  when  the  Red-Cross  spied  he, 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
"  Now,  by  St.  George,"  the  archer  cries, 
"Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize! 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free, 
Show  he  IS  come  of  high  degree." — 

XIX. 

"  Yes !  I  am  come  of  high  degree, 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Bucclcuch ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  mc  free, 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speed. 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott,  frcwn  Esk  to  Tweed; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows,  and  thy  bow, 
I'll  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crowl"— ■ 

Englyshe  knyghtes  and  sqayers  wete  tyghte  sore  displensed,  %nd 
■ayde  how  it  was  a  foale  stroke.  Syr  Wyllyam  Feitnetene  ex- 
cused himselfe,  and  sayde  how  he  was  sorie  of  that  adv«ntare, 
and  howe  that  yf  he  had  knowen  that  it  shulde  have  bene  eo,  he 
wolde  never  have  begon  it ;  sayenge  how  he  could  nat  amende 
it,  by  cause  of  glaunsing  of  his  fote  by  constraynt  of  the  great 
stroke  that  Syr  Johnn  of  the  Castell-Morant  had  given  hun."— 
Froissart,  vd3.  i.  chap.  373, 
r 
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XX. 

**Grnmercy,  for  thy  good- will,  fair  boy! 
My  mind  was  ijpver  set  so  high; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan, 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comcst  to  thy  command, 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  order; 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou 'It  make  them  work  upon  the  Border 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son." 

XXI. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  scem'd  to  stay. 
For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy. 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  wellnigh  slew. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire, 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbuteer.' 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made, 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess'd, 
That  the  young  Baron  was  possess'd! 

*  BandelieVf  belt  for  carrying  ammunition. 

*  Hackbuteer,  musketeer. 
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XXIL 

Well  I  ween  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispell'd; 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Delorahie. 

Much  she  wondcr'd  to  find  him  lie, 
On  the  stone  threshold  stretch'd  along; 

She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 

Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper  wrong; 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dread. 
Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood, 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

XXIIL 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 

And  with  a  charm  she  stanch'd  the  blood  ;^ 
She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound: 

No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood; 
But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 
And  washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er.* 
William  of  Deloraine  in  trance, 
I  Whene'er  she  turn'd  it  round  and  round, 

^  Twisted  as  if  she  gall'd  his  wound, 

r  Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 

'  See  several  charms  for  this  purpose  in  Reginald  Scott's  Dm 
lovery  of  Witchciqfl,  p.  273. 
I  *'Tom  Polts  was  but  a  serving  man, 

But  yet  be  was  a  doctor  good ; 
He  bound  his  handkerchief  on  the  wound, 
I  And  with  some  kinds  of  words  he  stanched  the  blood." 

Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry,  Lond.  1791,  p.  131. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 
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That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound, 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  nnd  day. 
Full  long  she  toil'd ;  for  she  did  rue 
Mishap  to  friend  so   stout  and  true. 

XXIV. 

So  pass'd  the  day — the  evening  fell, 
Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the   tower, 
Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone, 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band. 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

XXV, 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light, 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night? 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star? — 

O,  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war ! 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten'd  breath, 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death! 


t 
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XXVI. 

The  Warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long, 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 
Rock,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around. 
The  blast  alann'd  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lost; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

XXVII. 

The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare. 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud : — 
"On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale*  of  fire. 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire ; 


\  *  Bale,  beacon-fagot  The  border  beacons,  from  their  numbe 
and  position,  formed  a  sort  of  telegraphic  communication  wit 
Edinbm-gh. — The  act  of  Parliament  1455,  c.  48,  directs,  that  on 
bale  or  fagot  shall  be  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  English  i 
any  manner ;  two  bales  that  they  are  coming  indeed ;  four  balec 
blazing  beside  each  other,  that  the  enemy  are  in  great  force 
"•  The  same  taikenings  to  be  watched  and  maid  at  Elggerhop 
(Eggerstand)  Castell,  £ra  they  se  the  fire  of  Hume,  that  the; 
fire  right  swa.  And  in  like  manner  on  Sowtra  Edge,  sail  se  th 
fire  of  Eggerhope  Castell,  and  mak  taikcning  in  like  manner 
And  then  may  all  Louthaine  be  warned,  and  in  special  the  Caste] 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  their  four  fires  to  be  made  in  like  mannei 
that  they  in  Fife,  and  fra  Striveling  east,  and  the  east  part  o] 
Vol.  I. 9 
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Ride  outy  ride  out, 

The  foe  to  scout! 
Mount,,  mount  for  Branksome,^  every  man ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan, 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout — 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale; 
For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life! 
And  warn  the  warder  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze, 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends,  to  raise."' 

XXVIII. 
Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rung, 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread, 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung: 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes, 
And  out!  and  out! 
In  hasty  route, 
The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout, 

Loothaine,  and  to  Dunbar,  all  may  se  them,  and  oome  to  the 
defence  of  tlie  real  me."  These  beacons  (at  least  in  latter  times) 
were  a  **  long  and  strong  tree  set  up,  with  a  long  iron  pole  acroM 
the  head  of  it,  and  an  iron  brander  fixed  on  a  stalk  in  the  middle 
of  it,  for  holding  a  tar-barreL"  —  Stetemson's  Htstory^  voL  u. 
p.  701. 

'  Mount  for  Branksome  was  the  gathering-word  of  the  ScQttSi 

^  Sec  Appendix,  Note  X. 
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And  easty  aod  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies, 
And  warn  their  vaMab  and  allie& 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand. 
Awaked  the  need-fire's'  slumbering  brand, 

And  ruddy  bli|sh'd  the  heaven: 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  torret  high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween, 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  ciifl^  were  seen; 
Each  vnth  warlike  tidings  fraught; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tarn,' 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn;' 
On  many  a  cairn's*  grey  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid ; 

'  Needrfire^  beacon.  *  Tom,  a  mountain  lake. 

^  Eam^  a  Scottish  eagle. 

*  The  cairns,  or  piles  of  loose  stcmes,  which  crown  the  summit 
of  most  of  our  Scc^tish  hills,  and  are  found  in  other  remarkiUe 
ntoations,  seem  usually,  though  not  universally,  to  have  been 
sepulchral  monuments.  Six  flat  stones  are  commonly  found  in 
*Jie  centre,  forming  a  cavity  of  greater  or  smaller  dimensions,  in 
which  an  urn  is  often  placed.  The  author  is  possessed  of  one^ 
discovered  beneath  an  immense  cairn  at  Boughlee,  in  Liddesdslaii 
It  is  of  the  most  faarhacous  constructioii ;  the  middle  of  the  sidK 
fliUBce  alpne  having  been  sulijected  ta  the  fire,  over  which,  when 
hardened,  the  artist  had  laid  an  inner  and  outer  coat  of  unbaked 
clay,  etched  with  some  very  rude  ornaments;  (lis  fkill  iippsvsiitly 
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Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw, 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order, 
That  all  should  bowne^  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel; 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang, 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peal; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar. 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower. 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 
And  watch-word  from  the  sleepless  ward ; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Blood-hound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXL 
The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  grey  Seneschal's  high  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile; 

Cheer'd  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought, 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught, 
Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought. 

being  inadequate  to  baking  the  vase,  when  completely  finished 
The  contents  were  bones  and  ashes,  and  a  quantity  of  beads  made 
of  coal.     This  seems  to  have  been  a  barbarous  imitation  of  the 
Soman  fashion  of  sepulture. 
.,  *  Bbwne,  make  ready. 
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Some  said,  that  there  were  thousands  ten; 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  nought 

But  Leven  Clans,  or  Tynedale  men, 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black-mail;^ 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail, 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceased  the  high  soutid — the  listening  throng 
Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song; 
And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age. 
So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 
Had  he  no  friend — no  daughter  dear, 
Bj»  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer; 
No  son  to  be  his  father's  stay. 
And  guide  him  on  the  ru^ed  way? 
**Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  deadP— 
Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head. 
And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal. 
To  hide  the  tear,  that  fain  would  falL 
In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 
Arose  a  father's  notes  of  woe. 

*  Protection-money  exacted  by  freebooters. 
9* 
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CANTO  FOURTH. 


Sweet  Teviot!  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore; 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  born, 
Since  first  they  rolPd  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

II. 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime, 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 
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Low  as  that  tide  has  cbb'd  with  mey 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy, 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee.* 
Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
AgiJbiftt  the  bh>t>dy  Highliind  blade^ 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid! — 
Enough — he  died  the  death  of  fame; 
Enough — he  died  with  conquering  Gneme. 

III. 

Now  over  Border  dale  and  fell, 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread; 

For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountain  ceU, 
The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed.' 

*  The  Viscount  of  Dundee,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Killicrankie. 

*  The  morasses  were  the  usual  refuge  of  the  Border  heidsmeii, 
ca  the  approach  of  an  English  army. — (^Mtnstreliy  of  the  Scot" 
Utk  Border,  vol.  i.  p.  393.)  Caves,  hewed  in  the  most  daAgeroos 
and  inaccessible  places,  also  af&rded  an  occasional  retreat  Such 
caverns  may  be  seen  in  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Teviot  at 
Sunlaws,  upon  the  Ale  at  Ancram,  upon  the  Jed  at  Hundalee, 
and  in  many  other  places  upon  the  Border.  The  banks  of  the 
Eske,  at  Gortcm  and  Hawthomden,  are  hollowed  into  similar 
recesses.  But  even  these  dreary  dens  wcfre  not  always  secure 
places  of  concealment  "  In  the  way  as  we  came,  not  ^  from 
this  place,  (Long  Niddry,)  George  Ferres,  a  gentleman  of  my 

Lord  Protector's happened  upon  a  cave  in  the  grounde, 

the  mouth  whereof  was  so  worne  with  the  fresh  printe  of  steps, 
that  ne  seemed  to  be  certayne  thear  wear  some  foTke  within ; 
and  gone  doune  to  trie,  he  was  redily  recey  ved  with  a  hakebut 
or  twa  He  left  ^em  not  yet,  till  he  had  known  wheyther  thei 
wold  be  content  to  yield  and  come  out;  which  they  fondly  re- 
ibsmg,  he  went  to  my  lorde's  grace,  and  upon  utterance  o£  the 
thjnge,  gat  licence  to  deale  with  them  as  he  coutde;  and  so 
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The  frighten'^  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropp'd  the  tear, 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers,  the  watchman's  eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy, 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun,  , 

Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begunJ 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gate- ward  cried — 

Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 
Watt  Tinlinn,^  from  the  Liddel-side, 

returned  to  them,  with  a  skore  or  two  of  pioners.  Three  ventes 
bad  their  cave,  that  we  wear  ware  of,  whereof  he  first  stopt  up 
00 ;  anoother  he  fili'd  full  of  strawe,  and  set  it  a  fyer,  whereat 
they  within  cast  water  apace ;  but  it  was  so  wel  maynteyned 
wiUiout,  that  the  fyer  prevayled,  and  thci  within  fayn  to  get 
them  belyke  into  anoother  parler.  Then  devysed  we  (for  I  hapt 
to  be  with  him)  to  stop  the  same  up,  whereby  we  ahoald.  eyther 
aoaoother  them,  or  fynd  out  their  ventes,  if  thei  hadde  any  looe; 
M  thk  was  done  at  another  issue,  about  xii  score  ot\  we  moughte 
me  the  fume  of  their  smoke  to  come  out :  the  which  continued 
with  so  great  a  force,  and  so  long  a  while,  tiiat  we  could  not  but 
thinke  they  must  needs  get  them  out,  or  smoother  within :  and 
taunnnch  as  we  found  not  that  they  dyd  the  tone,  we  tlraught  it 
for  certain  thei  wear  sure  of  the  toother." — Patten's  Accnumt 
of  Somerset^*  Expedition  into  Scotland^  apud  Daly  ell's  fVo^- 
ments, 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

■  This  pers(m  was,  in  my  younger  days,  the  theme  of  many  a 
fireside  tale.  He  was  a  retainer  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  and 
held  for  his  Border  service  a  small  tower  on  the  frontiers  of  Lid 
desdale.  Watt  was,  by  profession,  a  sutovt  but,  by  inclination 
and  practice,  aa  axcher  and  warrior.    Upon  one  occasiooi^the 
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Comes  v^ading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchere  knock 

At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock; 
It  was  but  last  St  Barnabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night, 
But  fled  at  morning;  well  they  knew, 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower. 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower; 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gate-ward  said, 
"I  think  'twill  prove  a  Warden-Raid."* 

V. 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag. 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag,* 
Could  bound  like  any  Billhope  stag.^ 

eaptain  of  Bewcastle,  military  governor  of  that  wild  district  of 
Cmnberland,  is  said  to  have  made  an  incursion  into  Scotland,  in 
which  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly.  Watt  Tinlinn  pursued 
Mm  closely  through  a  dangerous  morass ;  the  captain,  however, 
gained  the  firm  ground;  and  seeing  Tinlinn  dismounted,  and 
floundering  in  the  bog,  used  these  words  of  insult: — *'Sutor 
Watt,  ye  cannot  sew  your  boots ;  the  heels  mp,  and  the  seanif 
fiw."* — **If  I  cannot  sew,"  retorted  Tinlinn,  discharging  a 
shaft,  which  nailed  the  captain's  thigh  to  his  saddle, — *'If  I  can* 
not  sew,  I  can  yer/c."" 

*  An  inroad  commanded  by  the  Warden  in  person. 

*  The  broken  ground  in  a  bog. 

*  There  is  an  old  rhyme,  which  thus  celebrates  the  places  m 
liddeedale  remarkable  for  game : 

*M§p,  creak.— JZive,  tear. 

■  Tkri,  to  twitel^  m  alioeiBalcen  do,  in  Matrinc  tlw  etitohM  of  tiMir  woik.- 
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It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain; 

A  half-clothed  serP  was  all  their  train: 

His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd, 

Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud,* 

Laugh'd  to  her  friends  among  the  crowcL 

He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 

But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal; 

A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow; 

A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow. 

On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung; 

A  border  axe  behind  was  slung; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  dyed  with  gore; 

His  shaflts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strength. 
His  hardy  partner  bore, 

VL 
Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  English  foe:  — 
** Belted  Will  Howard^  is  marching  here, 
And  hot  Lord  Dacre,*  with  many  a  spear, 

"JSillhope  braes  for  bucks  and  raea, 

And  Carit  haugh  for  swine, 
And  Tarras  for  the  good  buU-troot, 
If  he  be  ta*en  in  time-** 
The  bucks  and  roes,  as  well  as  the  old  swine,  are  now  extinct ; 
but  the  good  bull-trout  is  still  famous. 
'Bondsman. 

•  As  the  Borderers  were  indifferent  about  the  furniture  of  their 
hibitations,  so  much  exposed  to  be  burned  and  plundered,  they 
were  proportionally  anxious  to  display  splendour  in  decorating 
and  ornamenting  their  females. — See  Lesley  de  Moribui  Lu^ 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  Z.  *  See  Appendix^  Note  A.  2. 
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And  all  the  German  hackbut-men/ 

Who  have  Jong  lain  at  Askerten: 

They  cross'd  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour, 

And  burn'd  my  little  lonely  tower: 

The  liend  receive  their  souls  therefor! 

It  had  not  been  burnt  this  year  and  more. 

Barn-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 

Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight; 

But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Graeme, 

Fast  upon  my  traces  came, 

Until  I  tum'd  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog, 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright — 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite: 

He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastern's  night/* 

VII. 

Now  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale; 
As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken, 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen  — 
Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade, 
C3ame  in,  their  Chief's  defence  to  aid. 

There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste. 

There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lea; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  try  sting- place 
Was  but  lightly   held  of  his  gay  ladye.^ 

*  Musketeers.     See  Appendix,  Note  B  2. 
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vni. 

From  feir  St  Mary's  silver  wave, 

From  dreary  GamescJeugh's  dusky  b^ht. 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright 
The  tressured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  Royal  Jamesi 
Encamp'd  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave, 

For  faith  'mid  feudal  jars; 
What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Would  march  to  southern  wars; 
And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn, 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal'd — 
**  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field.* 

IX. 
An  aged  Knight,  to  danger  steel'd, 

With  many  a  moss-trooper,  came  on; 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field, 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield. 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston.* 
Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood  tower 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower; 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood, 
His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  stood; 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  plunder'd  England  low ; 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  C  2.  'See  Appendix,  Note  D  2. 
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His  bold  retainers'  daily  food. 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  Uood. 
Marauding  chief!  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight; 
Not  even  the  Flower  of  Farrow's  charms. 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  armsf 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spurn'd  at  rest, 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  press'd. 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow; 

Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  swoid 
Before  their  father's  band ; 

A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 

X. 

Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band,* 
Came  trooping  down  the  Todshawhill ; 

By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 
And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 


*  In  this,  ftad  the  following  stanzas,  some  account  is  given  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  property  in  the  valley  of  Esk  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Beattisons,  its  ancient  possessors,  to  the  name  of 
Scott  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstances,  which  are 
given  in  the  poem,  literally  as  they  have  been  preserved  by  tra- 
dition. Lord  Blucwellj  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, took  upon  himself  the  title  of  Earl  of  Morton.  The 
descendants  of  Beattison  of  Woodkerrick,  who  aided  the  Earl 
to  escape  from  his  disobedient  vassals,  Continued  to  hold  these 
lands  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  >vere  the  only  Beattisons 
who  had  property  in  the  dale.  The  old  {leople  give  locality  to 
th&.;8toi7^  by  showijag  the  Galliard's  Haugh,  the  place  where 
Buccleuch's  men  were  concealed,  &c. 
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Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale, 

How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale. — 

Earl  Morton  was  k)rd  of  that  valley  fair, 

The  Beattisons  v/ere  his  vassals  there. 

The  Earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood, 

The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rade; 

High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word, 

Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 

The  Earl  into  fair  Eskdale  came, 

Homage  and  seignory  to  claim: 

Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard  a  heriot*  he  sought. 

Saying,  "  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassal  ought" 

— •'  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed, 

Oft  hds  he  hclp'd  me  at  pinch  of  need ;     • 

Lord  and  Earl  though  thou   be,  I  trow, 

I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou.** — 

Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  tire, 

Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beatti^on's  ire, 

But  that  the  Earl  the  flight  had  ta'en, 

The  vasf>als  there  their  lord  had  slain. 

Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur, 

As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muir; 

And  it  fell  down  a  weary  weight, 

Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XL 

The  Earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see, 
Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 
In  haste  to  Branksome's  Lord  he  spoke. 
Saying — ••Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke; 

^Tbe  feudal  superior,  in  certain  cases,  was  entitled  to  tbi; 
best  hat»  of  the  vaaBaJ,  in  name  of  i/eriot,  or  Herezeld. 
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For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold, 

All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  have  and  hold: 

Beshrcw  thj  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 

If  thou  leavest  on  Eske  a  landed  man ; 

But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone, 

For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon." 

A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 

Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold ; 

To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain. 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta*cn. 

He  left  his  merrymen  in  the  midst  of  the  hill, 

And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain, 

To  meet  with  the  Gallia  rd  and  all  his  train." 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said: — 

"Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege-lord  and  head; 

Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame, 

For  Scotts  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 

Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due, 

Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue. 

If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 

Eskdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in  mind." — 

XIL 

Loudly  the  Beattison  laugh'd  in  scorn; 
"  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot. 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott. 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot. 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot" — 
He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse, 
That  tl^e  dun  deer  started  at  fair  Craikcross , 
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He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear. 

Through  the  gray  mountain- mist  there  did  lances 

appear ; 
And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun^linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock, 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  lield  w.is  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew, 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  through; 
Where  the  Beattison's  blood  mix'd  with  the  rill, 
The  Galliard's  Haugh  men  call  it  still. 
The  Scotts  have  scatter'd  the  Beattison  dan, 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  valley  of  Eske,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source. 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 

XIII. 

Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came, 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name; 
From  Yarrow-cleugh  to  Hindhaugh-swair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen, 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear; 

Their  gathering- word  was  Bellenden.' 

*  Bellenden  is  situate^  near  the  head  of  Boithwick  water,  and, 
being"  in  the  centre  of  the  possessions  of  the  Scotts,  was  fre- 
quently used  as  their  place  of  rendezvous  and  ^therinnf-word. — 
Survey  of  Selkirkshirey  in  Macfarlane^s  MSS.^  Advoctrtes' 
Library.  Hence  Satchells  calls  one  part  of  his  genealogical 
account  of  t^e  fiunilies  of  that  claji,  his  Bellenden. 
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And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  Ladye  mark'd  the  aids  conie  in. 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose: 
She  bade  her  youthful  sou  attend, 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend. 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
"The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff, 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 
The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  red  cross,  on  a  southern  breast, 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest: 
Thou,  Whitslade,  shalt  teach  him  his  weapoa  to 

wield, 
And  o'er  him  hold  his  father's  shield." — 

XIV. 
Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear. 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear. 

And  moan'd  and  plain'd  in  manner  wild. 
The  attendants  to  the  Ladye  told, 

Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child, 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame; 
She  blush'd  blood-red  for  very  shame: — 
"Hence I  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch! — 
Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Rangleburn's  lonely  side. — 
Sure  some  foul  fiend  has  cursed  our  line. 
That  coward  should  e'er  be  son  of  mine  !** 
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XV. 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had, 

To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 

Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 

Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight, 

He  holted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain, 

Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile; 

But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd, 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream, 
His  figure  changed,  like  form  in  dream» 
And  fled,  and  shouted,  "Lost!  lost!  lost!" 

Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh'd. 

But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 

Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew, 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  through. 

Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain, 

And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again, 

Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain; 

And  Watt  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast, 

Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast. 

XVI. 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and  wood; 
And  martial  murmurs,  from  below, 
Proclaim'd  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown; 
The  coursers'  neighing  he  could  ken, 
A  measured  tread  of  marching  men ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum, 
The  AJmafo's  sullen  kettle'dmm ; 
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And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen, 

Above  the  copse  appear; 
And,  glistening  111  rough  the  hawthorns  green. 

Shine  heltn,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVII. 

Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round; 

Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast. 
The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 

Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band, 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand : 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred, 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red, 
Array'd  beneath  the  banner  tall. 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conquer'd  wall; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march'd  in  order, 
Play'd,  "  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  the  Border.** 

xvin. 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array, 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 
Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword, 
They  knew  no  country,  own'd  no  lord:* 

*  The  mercenary  adventurerB,  whom,  in  1380,  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge carried  to  tJie  assistance  of  the  King  of  Portugal  against 
the  Spaniards,  mutinied  ibr  want  of  regular  pay.     At  an  uasem- 
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They  were  not  ann'd  like  England's  mm^       'i 

But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns? 

Buff  coatsy  all  frounced  iind  'broider'd  o'er, 

And  morsing-horns*  and  scar&  they  \tnore; 

Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 

The  warriors  in  the  escalade; 

All,  as  they  march'd,  in  rugged  tongue, 

Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XIX- 
But  louder  still  the  clamour  grew, 
And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 
When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry; 
His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear, 
Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 
There  many  a  youthful  knight,  fall  ke«i 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 

biy  of  their  leaders,  Sir  John  Soltier,  a  natural  son  of  £|Ward 
the  Black  Prince,  thus  addressed  them :  ** '  I  counsayle,  let  us 
be  alle  of  one  alliance,  and  of  one  accorde,  and  let  us  among 
ourselves  reyse  up  the  baner  of  St  George,  and  let  us  be  frehdes 
to  God,  and  enemyes  to  alle  the  woride ;  for  without  \¥«  make 
ourselfe  to  be  feared,  we  gette  nothynge.' 

»♦ « By  my  fayth,'  quod  Sir  William  Helmon,  *  ye  save  right 
well,  and  so  let  us  do.'  They  all  agreed  with  one  voyce,  and  so 
regarded  among  them  who  shulde  be  their  capitayne.  Then 
they  Qc^vyaed  in  the  cate  how  they  coude  nat  have  a  betteif  cbpi- 
tayne  than  Sir  John  Soltier.  For  they  sulde  than  hav«  good 
leyser  to  do  yvel,  and  they  thought  he  was  more  metelyer 
thereto  than  any  other.  Then  they  raised  up  the  penon  of  St. 
George,  and  cried,  *  A  Soltier !  a  Soltier !  the  valyannt  bastarde ! 
frendes  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  the  woride  !*  '*— 'Frcmmnirt, 
ToL  L  ch.  393. 

*  Powder-flasks. 
H 
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With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove. 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love.  ! 

So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array, 

Till  full  their  lengthened  lines  display; 

Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 

And  cried,  "  St  Geoi^e,  for  merry  England  P* 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent. 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow ; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan; 
Falcon  and  culver,  on  each  tower. 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke, 
Where  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  caldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 

XXI. 
Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 
His  white  beard  o'er  his  breast-plate  spread, 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat. 
He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait; 
Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  prance, 
And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance: 
In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Display'd  a  peeled  willow  wand; 
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Ek  squire,  atteDding  in  the  rear. 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear.* 
When  they  espied  him  riding  out, 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array, 
To  bear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 

XXIL 
**  Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide. 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Giisland  brand. 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band, 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland? 
My  Ladye  reads  you  swith  return; 
And,  if  but.  one  poor  straw  you  bum, 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 
St  Mary!  but  we'll  light  a  brand 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland."-— 

XXIIL 
A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word: 
••  May  't  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall, 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show 

Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." — 

» 1 1  .1  ■  I .  I    ■ 

'  A  glove  upon  a  laoce  was  the  emblem  of  faith  among  the 
ttcient  Borderers,  who  were  wont,  when  any  one  broke  his  word, 
to  expose  this  emblem,  and  proclaim  him  a  fiiithless  villain  al 
tbe  tot  Bolder  meeting.  This  ceremoay  was  much  dreaded. 
SeeLBSLKT. 

VoL.1 — n 
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The  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  bis  spear* 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dreas'd. 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
O  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view! 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleugb. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made, 
And  thu»  his  master's  will  he  said. 

XXIV. 
"  It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  nobl«  Lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see, 
All  through  the  Western  Wardenry, 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  burn  and  spoil  the  Border-side; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemcnfr-firth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march- treason'  yaio. 
It  was  but  last  St.  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 

*  An  asylum  for  outlaws. 

•  Several  species  of  offences,  peculiar  to  the  Borfer,  comrtiCttted 
what  was  called  march^reason.  Among  others,  was  the  orhne 
of  riding,  or  causing  to  ride,  against  the  opposite  country  duiing 
the  time  of  trace.  Thufs  in  an  indenture  made  at  the  wmter  of 
Belre,  beside  Salom,  on  the  2dth  day  of  March^  1884^  betwtet 
jtoble  k>rdd  and  mighty,  Sirs  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Norlhvmbeiu 
Wind,  and  Avohihald  Doaglas,  Lovd  of  Gialk>way,  a  troee  is  afreet 
upon  until  the  1st  day  of  July ;  and  it  is  expressly  accorded  **Qif 
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Harried*  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  dew  hk  hrother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warriscm/ 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison: 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led, 
Shall  good  King  Edward's  page  be  bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry. 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest; 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood, 
And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood: — 

XXVI. 
"  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize. 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys, 

my  stellis  authir  on  the  ta  part,  or  on  the  tothyr,  that  he  shall  be 
haoget  or  heoOit ;  and  gif  ony  company  stcllis  any  gudes  within 
the  trieux  beforcsayd,  ane  of  that  company  sail  be  hnnget  or 
heofilit,  and  the  remnant  sail  restore  the  gudys  stolen  in  the  dab- 
ble."— History  of  Westrkoreland  and  Cumberland,  Introd.  p. 

six. 

'  Plundcmi  •  Note  of  lyBHUoli 
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That  either  William  of  Deloraine 

Will  cleanae  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treasoo  staiiif* 

Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 

'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good, 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kio  and  bk)od. 

Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword,' 

When  English  blood  swell'd  Ancram's  ford;' 

And  but  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight. 

And  bare  bim  ably  in  the  flight, 

Himself  had  seen  him  duhb'd  a  knight 

For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 

God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine; 

Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom; 

Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose  ui^e, 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dii^e, 

Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  Ke.* 


*  In  dubious  cases,  the  innocence  of  Border  criminala  was 
occasionally  referred  to  their  own  oath.  The  ibrm  of  excusing 
bills,  or  indictments,  by  Border-oath,  ran  thus :  "  You  shall  swear 
by  heaven  above  you,  hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of  Paradise, 
by  all  that  God  made  in  six  days  and  seven  nights,  and  by  God 
himself,  you  are  whart  out  sackless  of  art,  part,  way,  witting, 
ridd,  kenning,  having,  or  recetting  of  any  of  tlie  goods  and  cat- 
tela  named  in  this  bill.  So  help  you  God."  —  History  of  Cum' 
berlandf  Introd.  p.  xxv. 

See  Appendix,  Note  E  2. 

*  The  battle  of  Ancram  Moor,  or  Penielheuch,  was  fought 
A.  D.  1545.  The  English,  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers.,  and 
Sir  Brian  Latoun,  wero  totally  routed,  and  both  their  leaders 
slain  ill  the  action.  The  Scottish  army  was  commanded  by 
Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  assisted  by  the  Luiird  of  Buc* 
cleuch  and  Norman  Lesley. 

^  Z^4»^pa&Cf  tho  watciiiag  a  corpse  previous  to  iutormeot 
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XXVH. 

Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claifi)-— 
Then  lighten'd  Thirlestane's  eye  of  flame ; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew ; 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

"  St  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch !" 
The  English  war-cry  answer'd  wide. 

And  forward  hcnt  each  southern  spear; 
Each  Kenda)  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear; 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown  ;— 
But,  ere  a  gray^goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIII. 

''Ah!  noble  Lords!"  he  breathless  said, 

"What  treason  hoa  your  march  betray'd? 

What  make  you  here,,  from  aid  so  far. 

Before  you  walls,  around  you  war? 

Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 

That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught. 

Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 

The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon^schaw;* 

The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 

Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain; 

And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand. 

To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 

Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry-men  good, 

Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood; 

*  Weapon-sciuitCr  the  military  array  of  a  county. 
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And  Jedwood,  Eske»  and  Tevbtdale, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  come; 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 

Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I've  wander'd  long; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  England, 

And  cannot  brook  my  country's  wrong; 
And  hard  I've  spurr'd  all  night,  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe." — 

XXIX. 

"And  let  them  come!"  fierce  Dacre  cried; 
"For  soon  yon  crest,  my  fathers  pride, 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea, 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towers  display'd, 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid  I — 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die!" — 

XXX. 

"Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard,  "calmly  hear, 
Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 
For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ?  * 

*  This  was  the  cognizance  of  the  noble  house  of  Howara  in  all 
'ts  branches.  The  crest,  or  bearing,  of  a  warrior,  was  often  used 
as  a  nomme  de  guerre.  Thus  Richard  III.  acquired  his  well- 
known  epithet,  The  Boar  of  York,  In  the  violent  satire  on 
Oaidinal  Wolsey,  written  by  Roy,  commonly,  but  erroneoualv 
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Bat  thus  to  rislE  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 
Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thousands  three, 
♦     Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  made. 
Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid: 
Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine* 

unpated  to  Dr.  Bull,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  called  the 
Beautiful  Swan,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  White  Lion,  As  the  book  is  extremely  rare,  and  the  whole 
passage  relates  to  the  emblematic  interpretation  of  heraldry,  it 
shall  be  her«  given  at  length. 

"TAe  J)eicnpiioH.  of  the  Armfa. 

**  Of  the  proud  Cavdinal  this  is  the  shelde. 

Borne  up  between  two  angels  of  Sathan ; 

The  six  bloudy  axes  in  a  bare  felde» 

Sheweth  the  cruelte  of  the  red  man, 

Which  hath  devoured  the  Beautifbl  Swan, 

Mortal  enemy  onto  the  Whyte  LioD, 

Qwtar  of  Yorke,  the  vyie  batcher's  soone. 

Th^  six  buUes  heddes  in  a  felde  blacke, 

Bctnkeneth  his  sturdy  furiousness, 

Wherefore,  the  godly  lyght  to  put  fibiicke, 

He  bryngeth  in  his  dyvlish  darcness; 

The  band(^  in  the  middes  doth  expresse 

The  mastiff  cusre  bred  in  Ypswich  towne, 

Gnawynge  with  his  teth  a  kiogea  crawne. 

The  clouhbe  signifieth  piayne  his  tiranny. 

Covered  over  with  a  Cardinars  hatt, 

Wherein  ihidl  he  ful^lled  the  prophecy, 

Aryae  up,  Jacke.  and  put  on  thy  ealatt. 

For  the  tyme  is  come  of  bagge  and  walatu 

The  teraporell  chevalry  thua  thrown  doane, 

Wherefbr,  prest,  take  hede,  and  beware  thy  crowne." 

There  were  two  copies  of  this  very  scarce  satire  in  the  library 
of  the  late  John,  Duke  of  Boxburghe.  See  an  accoimt  of  it  also 
in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  curious  miscellany,  the  Censura  l^itC' 
raria. 

>  See  Appepdix,  Note  F  2. 
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In  single  fight,  and,  if  he  gain, 
He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he  *8  cross'd, 
Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost: 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came, 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 

XXXI. 

Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother  Warden's  sage  rebuke. 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  staid* 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXII. 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  again 
Before  the  castle  took  his  stand; 

His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain. 
The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band ; 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's   right. 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said : — 
"  If  in  the  lists  good  Masgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Four  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome's  Lord, 

Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  remain: 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 
-  Howe'er  it  falls,  the  English  band, 
Unharming  Scots,  by  Scots  unharm'd, 
In  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarm'd 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland. 
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xxxra. 

Unconscious  of  the  near  relief, 

The  profiler  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 

Though  much  the  Ladye  sage  gainsay'd; 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true, 
From  Jedwood's  recent  sack  they  knew, 

How  tardy  was  the  Regent's  aid: 
And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own, 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name, 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Gosed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed, 

Beneath  the  castle  on  a  lawn: 
They  fix*d  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn^ 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead. 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that  in  their  lay, 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career. 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course : 
But  he,  the  Jovial  Harper,^  taught  ^ 

Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  G  2. 
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In  guise,  which  ndw  I  say; 
He  knew  each  ordinaDce  and  clause 
Of  Black  Lord  Archibald's  battle-la wSj  * 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  nninstrelsy  with  wrong. 

Or  call  his  song  untrue; 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pridc» 

The  Bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fight  they  stood, 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stain'd  with  blood; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  wave^ 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

■         — — •    ■     ■  I  ■ 

*  The  title  to  the  most  ancient  collection  of  Border  regulations 
runs  thus : — "Be  it  remembered,  that,  on  the  18th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1468,  Earl  Willmm  Douglas  assembled  tiie  whole  lords, 
freeholders,  and  eldest  Borderers,  that  best  knowledge  had,  at  the 
coUege  of  Linclouden ;  and  there  he  caused  these  lordd  and  Bor- 
derers bodily  to  be  sworn,  the  Holy  Gospel  touched,  that  they, 
justly  and  truly,  afler  their  cunning,  should  decrete,  decern,  de- 
liver, and  put  in  order  and  writing,  the  statutes,  ordinances,  and 
uses  of  marche,  that  were  ordained  in  Black  Archibald  of  DcU' 
gla8*8  days,  and  Archibald  his  son's  days,  in  time  of  warfare;  and 
they  came  again  to  him  advisedly  with  these  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances, which  were  in  time  of  warfare  before.  The  said  Earl 
WtZ/tafTi^  jieeing  the  statutes  in  writing  decreed  and  delivered  by 
the  said  lords  and  Borderers,  thought  them  right  speedful  and 
profitable  to  the  Borders ;  the  which  statutes,  ordinances,  and 
points  of  warfare,  he  took,  and  the  whole  lords  and  ^Borderers  he 
caused  bodily  to  be  sworn,  that  they  should  maintain  and  supply 
h%i  at  their  goodly  power,  to  do  the  law  upon  those  that  should 
break  the  statutes  underwritten.  Also,  the  said  Earl  VfiUiam^ 
and  lords,  and  eldest  Borderers,  made  certain  points  to  be  treason 
in  time  of  warfare  to  be  used,  which  were  no  treason  before  his 
time,  but  to  be  treason  in  his  tim^,  and  in  all  time  coming.** 
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XXXV. 

Why  should  1  tell  the  rigid  doom, 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb: 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair/ 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim, 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him. 

Who  died  at  Jed  wood  Air? 
He  died! — his  scholars,  one  by  one. 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone; 
And  I,  alas!  survive  alone. 
To  muse  o'er  rivahies  of  yore, 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  ied, 
My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused:  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel's  strain. 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer, — 
Li  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 
Marvell'd  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell — 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not;  m 

Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare;      Y- 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manner^!,  long  since  changed  and  gone; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  fading'  wreath  wr  which  they  hied; 
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Id  sooth,  'twas  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

The  Harper  smiled,  well-pleased;  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear: 
A  simple  race!  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires: 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise, 
And  strives  to  trim  the  short-lived  blaze. 

Smiled  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged  Man, 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 
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CANTO  FIFTH. 


1. 

Call  it  not  vain: — they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies: 

Who  say,  tall  cliflj  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

11. 
Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
hived  la  the  poet's  faithful  song, 
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And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breatli, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  Maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upofi  tl^  gentle  'Minstrel's  bier : 
The  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled, 
Mourns  o'er  the  tield  he  heap'd  with  dead; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain : 
The  Chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne, 
Sees,  in  the  thancdom  once  his  own, 
HLs  ashes  undistinguish'd  lie, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die : 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill. 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill : 
All  mourn  the  Minstrel's  harp  unstrung. 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 

The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 

When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome's  towens 

The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers. 

Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear'd. 

And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard; 

Bright  spears,  above  the  columQ9  dun, 

Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun; 

And  feudal  banners  fair  display'd 

The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 
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IV. 

Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clao, 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came; 
The- Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van, 

Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name!' 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn,' 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbume 

Their  men  in  battle-order  set; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet.^ 
Nor  list  l  say  what  hundreds  more, 
From  the  rich  Mei*se  and  Lam mer more, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war, 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  baimers  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far. 

And  shouting  still,  "A  Home!  a  Home!"* 


*  The  chief  of  this  potent  race  of  heroes,  about  the  date  of  the 
poem,  was  Archibald  Douglas,  seventh  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  activity.  The  Bloody  Heart  was  the  well- 
known  cognizance  of  the  bouse  of  Douglas,  assumed  from  the 
time  of  good  Lord  James,  to  whose  care  Robert  Bruce  committed 
his  heart,  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land. 

*  Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderburn,  who  was  slain  in  the  fittal 
battle  of  Flodden,  left  seven  sons  by  his  wife,  Isabel,  dau^ter  of  . 
Hoppringle  of  Galashiels  (now  Pringle  of  Whitebank.)    They 
were  called  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderburne. 

*  At  the  battle  of  Beauge,  in  France,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, brother  to  Henry  V.,  was  unhorsed  by  Sir  John  Swinton 
of  Swinton,  who  distinguished  him  by  a  coronet  set  with  precious 
stones,  which  he  wore  around  his  helmet.  The  family  of  Swinton 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and  produced  many  cele- 
brated warriors. 

*  The  Earls  of  HooatL  as  deaeendaata  of  the  Dunhaxtti  vacvssX 
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V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  frond  Branksome  sent. 

On  many  a  courteous  message  went; 

To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 

Meet  tlianks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid; 

And  told  them, — how  a  truce  was  made, 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

'Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine; 
And  how  the  Ladye  pray'd  them  dear, 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see, 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England's  noble  Lords  forgot 
Himself,  the  hoary  Seneschal 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  Hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd,  more  bold  in  fight; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free. 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy: 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  hk  pavilion  to  repose. 

fiarls  of  March,  carried  a  lion  rampant,  argent ;  but,  as  a  di^r- 
ence,  changed  the  colour  of  the  shield  from  gules  to  vert,  in  alhr- 
sion  to  Greenlaw,  their  ancient  possession.  The  slogan,  or  war- 
cry,  of  this  powerful  family,  was,  "  A  Home !  a  Home !"  It  was 
anciently  placed  in  an  escrol  above  the  crest  The  helmet  is 
armed  with  a  lion's  head  erased  gules,  with  a  cap  of  state  gules, 
turned  up  ermine. 

The  Hepbums,  a  powerful  family  in  East  Lothian,  were 
usually  in  close  allinnco  with  the  Homes.     The  chief  of  this 
clan  was  Hepburn,  Lord  of  Hailes;  a  family  which  terminated  ' 
/'j?  fhe  too  fhrnoasEoti  of*  Bothwdl.  "  * 
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VI, 
Now,  noble  Dame,  perchance  you  ask, 

How  these  two  hostile  armies  met? 
Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  set; 
Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. — 
By  mutual  inroads^  mutual  blows, 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand; 
They  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down, 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown, 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land: 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasped, 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd. 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  fnend,  to  friend  made  known, 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  day; 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play.* 

*  The  ibot-ball  was  anciently  a  very  favourite  eiport  all  throogli 
Scotland,  bot  especially  upon  the  Borders.  Sir  John  Carmichael 
of  Carmichael,  Waiden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  was  killed  in 
1600  by  a  band  of  the  Armetrongs,  retamingf  from  a  fbot4MJl 
match.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  a  gtmt 
nieeting,  appointed  by  the  Scotch  riders  to  be  held  at  Kelso  fer 
the  purpose  of  playing  at  foot-ball,  but  which  terminated  m  an 
iseuiBion  upon  England.  At  present,  the  fbot-ball  is  cAen  pk]^ 
ed  by  the  bahMtants  of  adjaomt  parishes,  or  c€  tfalB 
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VII. 

Yet,  be  it  known,  bad  bugles  blown, 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen, 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green: 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot-side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
"Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day  ;^ 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town. 
In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

banks  of  a  stream.  The  victory  is  contested  with  the  utmost 
fury,  and  yery  serious  accidents  have  sometimes  taken  place  in 
the  struggle. 

*  A  sort  of  knife,  or  poniard. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  constant  wars  upon  tlie  Borders,  and  the 
occasional  cruelties  which  marked  the  mutual  inroads,  the  in- 
habitants on  either  side  do  not  appear  to  have  regarded  ettch 
other  with  that  violent  and  personal  animosity,  which  might  have 
been  expected.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  outposts  of  hostile 
armies,  they  oflen  carried  on  something  resembling  friendly  inter* 
course,  even  in  the  middle  of  hostilities;  and  it  is  e trident,  from 
▼arious  ordinances  against  trade  and  intermarriages,  between 
English  and  Scottish  Borderers,  that  the  governments  of  both 
countries  were  jeakxus  of  their  cherishing  too  intimate  a  coii" 
nexbn.  Froissart  says  of  both  nations,  tiiat  *^  Englyshinen  oi 
Idbe  one  party,  and  Scottes  on  the  other  party,  are  good  men  of 
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VIIL 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wasscl  ga  j 
Decay'd  not  with  the  dying  day ; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
or  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall, 
Divided  c^uare  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers'  clang: 

And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 
Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran, 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain, 

Grivc  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan;* 


warre;  for  when  they  meet,  there  is  a  barde  fight  witfamit 
sparynge.  There  is  do  hoc  [Iruce]  between  them,  as  long  is 
spears,  swords,  axes,  or  daggers,  will  endure,  but  lay  on  e^lM 
upon  iither;  and  whan  they  be  well  beaten,  and  that  the  om 
party  bath  obtained  the  victory,  they  then  glorytye  so  in  theyva 
d«des  of  armiea,  and  are  so  jojfiill,  that  such  as  be  taken  they 
ftball  be  ransamed,  or  that  Uiey  go  out  of*  the  felde ;  so  that 
Aortly  eche  of  them  is  so  content  with  other,  that,  at  their  d» 
partynge,  cmrtyslye  they  will  say,  God  thank  you.** — Bmawilt^ 
¥t9i$sart^  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  The  Border  meetings  of  tflice,wM8fa) 
although  places  of  merchandise  and  merriment,  often  witnessed 
the  moet  Moody  scenes,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  deseriptkm  is 
the  text  They  are  vividly  pourtrayed  in  the  old  ballaid  of  the 
Reidaqoair.  Both  parties  came  armed  to  a  meeting  ef  the 
wardens,  yet  they  intermixed  fearlessly  and  peaceably  with  eaeh 
other  m  mataal  sports  and  familiar  intercdurse,  until  a  ettMd 
ftaj  arose: — 

**  Then  was  there  nmight  but  bow  and  tpear. 
And  tvwy  man  pulled  out  a  brand." 

In  the  89th  stanza  of  this  canto,  there  is  an  attempt  to  exprsw 
mne  of  the  mixed  feelings,  with  which  the  Borderers  en  eadi 
^ide  were  led  to  regard  their  neighbours. 

'  Patten  remarks,  with  bitter  censure,  the  disorderly  eondnet 
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And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 

Less  frequent  heard  and  fainter  still. 
At  length  the  various  clamours  died: 

And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  bill, 
No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide; 

Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 

The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell; 

of  the  English  Borderers,  who  attended  the  Protector  SomerKt 
on  his  expedition  against  Scotland.  **  As  we  wear  then  a  setling, 
and  the  tents  a  setting  up,  among  all  things  els  commendable  in 
our  hole  journey,  one  thing  seemed  to  me  an  intollerable  disorder 
and  abuse :  that  whereas  always,  both  in  all  tounes  of  war,  and 
in  all  campes  of  armies,  quietness  and  stilness,  without  nois,  ii^ 
principally  in  the  night,  after  the  watch  is  set,  observed,  (I  nede 
not  reason  why,)  our  northern  prikers,  the  Borderers,  notwith* 
itandyng,  with  great  enormitie,  (as  thought  me,)  and  not  unlike 
(to  be  plajm)  unto  a  masteries  hounde  howlying  in  a  hie  way 
when  he  hath  lost  him  he  waited  upon,  sum  hoopjnge,  eum 
Whiatlyng,  and  most  with  crying,  A  Berwyke,  a  Berwyke !  A 
Fanwyke,  a  Fenwyke!  A  Bulmer!  a  Bulmer!  w  so  ootherwim 
aa  theyr  captains  names  wear,  never  lin'de  these  troublous  and 
dangerous  noyses  all  the  nyghte  longe.  They  said,  they  did  it 
to  find  their  captain  and  fellows;  but  if  the  souldiers  of  our  oother 
oountreys  and  shores  had  used  the  same  manor,  in  that  ca^e  we 
should  have  oft  tymes  had  the  state  of  our  campe  more  like  the 
outrage  of  a  dissolute  huntyng,  than  the  quiet  of  a  well  ordered 
armye.  It  is  a  feat  of  war,  in  mine  opinion,  that  might  right 
well  be  left.  I  could  reherse  causes  (but  yf  I  take  it,  they  are 
better  unspoken  than  uttred,  unless  the  faut  wear  sure  to  be 
amended)  that  might  shew  thoi  move  alweis  more  peral  to  our 
armie,  but  in  their  one  nyght's  so  doynge,  than  they  shew  good 
service  (as  some  sey)  in  a  hoole  vyage." — Apud  Dalzbij;.% 
Fragments^  p.  75. 
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And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound, 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

Rung  from  the  nether  lawn; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toil'd  there. 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square, 
The  lists'  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

X. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 

Despite  the  Dame's  reproving  eye; 
Nor  nnark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat, 

Full  many  a  stifled  sigh; 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  Flower  of  Teviot's  love. 

And  many  a  bold  ally. — 
With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  hearty 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay: 
By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose; 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose. 

She  view'd  the  dawning  day: 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest. 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best 

XL 
She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay; 
Where  coursers'  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort. 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday; 
Now  still  as  death ;  till  stalking  slow, — 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread, — 
A  stately  warrior  passed  below; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head  — 
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Blensed  Mary!  can  it  be?— ^ 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowersy 
He  walks  through  Branlcsome's  hostile  toweii. 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak—-* 
Oh !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break. 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay! 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears, 
Not  Mai^aret's  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XIL 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd. 

For  all  the  vassalage : 
But  O!  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes! 

She  started  from  her  seat; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love  — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet 

xin. 

Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 
To  bring  this  meeting  round; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight. 
And  by  a  vile  xnalignant  sprite 
Jn  such  no  joy.  is  found* 
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And  oft  I  've  deem'd,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erriog  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame; 
And  death  to  Crainstoun's  gallant  Knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright, 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  well. 
True  love*s  the  gift  which  God  has  givei) 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven: 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire, 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly; 

It  livetb  not  in  fierce  desire, 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  Qot  die; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight. 

XIV. 

Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew, 
The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  each  clan 

In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view, 
The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran: 

Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood. 

Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood; 

To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 

The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 

And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 

About  the  kn^ht  each  favour'd  most 


*  A  martial  piece  of  music,  a^apt^d  tp  the  bagpipes. 
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XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame; 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim, 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestaine : 

They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent, 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife — for,  lo! 
Himself,  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from  pain. 

In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appeared,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  Dame  her  charm  successful  knew,* 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVI. 
When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 
The  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd, 
And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buii^ 

With  satin  slsish'd  and  lined  ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 

Hb  hose  with  silver  twined; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Call'd  noble  Howard,  Belted  Will. 

^  See  Canto  8.  Stanza  xxiiL 
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XVIL 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame, 
Fair  Mai^aret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  fooi-cloth  swept  the  ground: 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil, 
And  her  loose  locks,  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound; 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side. 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried; 
Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deem'd,  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguess'd, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast, 
When,  in  their  chairs  of  crimson  placed. 
The  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIIL 

Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleucb, 

An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view; 

Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight,  ' 

So  much  he  long'd  to  see  the  fight 

Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 

High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride; 

Their  leading  staflfe  of  steel  they  wield 

As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field; 

While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 

Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 

Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 

In  King  and  Queen,  and  Warden's  name. 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word, 
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Aid  to  a  champion  to  ufiE>rd, 

On  peril  of  his  life ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thus  the  alternate  Heralds  spoke  :^- 

XIX. 

ENGLISH    HERALD. 

"  Here  standelh  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely  bom. 
Amends  from  Dcloraine  to  crave, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  sooro. 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause  !** 

XX. 

SCOTTISH    HERALD. 

**  Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  noble  strain, 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain. 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soii'd  his  coat; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above! 
He  will  on  Mu^rave's  body  prove, 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat" — 

LORD    DACRE. 

•*  Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight  t 
Sound  trumpets!" 

LORD    HOME. 

"God  defend  the  right r— 


Then,  Teviot!  how  thine  echoes  rang, 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-clang 
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Let  loose  the  martial  foes, 
And  in  mid  list,  with  shield  pmsed  high. 
And  measured  step  and  wary  eye, 

The  combatantB  did  close. 

XXL 

111  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound, 

And  hlood  pour'd  down  from  many  a  wound; 

For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long, 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 

I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight! 

For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing, 

Seen  the  claymore  with  hayonet  clashing, 

Seen  through  red  hlood  the  war-horse  dashii^ 

And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. — 

XXU. 

'Tis  done,  'tis  done!  that  fatal  blow 

Has  stretched  him  on  the  bloody  plain; 

He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Mu^ave,  no! 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again! 

He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 

Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 

Unfix  the  gwget's  iron  clasp. 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp ! — 

0,  bootless  aid!— haste,  holy  Friar, 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire! 

Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven, 

\nd  smooth  his  jnatb  from-  earth  to  heavcxi\ 
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XXIIL 
In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped;— 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red^ 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran: 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory, 

He  raised    the  dying  man; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  heard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 
Pours  ghostly  comfjrt  on  his  heart, 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God ! 
Unheard  he  prays; — the  death-pang's  o'er! 
ilichard  of  Muigrave    breathes  no  more. 

XXIV. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp. 
Marked  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When  lo !   strange  cries  of  wild  surprise. 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands;* 
And  all,  amid  the  throng'd  array. 
In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 
To  a  half^naked  ghastly  ^man, 
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Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran: 
He  crossM  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 

And  ^ild  and  haggard  k)ok'd  around, 
As  dizzy,  and  in  pain; 

And  all,  upon  the   armed  ground, 
Knew  William  of  Deloraine! 
Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed: 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his   steed; 

**  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
"Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won?** — 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

"Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side! 
For  this  fair  prize  I  've  fought  and  won," — 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd. 
And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show. 
Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign'd  she  greet, 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 
Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made. 
What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard,  said — 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 
And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cranstoun's-Lord  and  Teviot's  Flower. 

XXVI. 

She  look'd  to  river,  look'd  to  hill, 
Thought  on  the  Spirit's  prophecy, 
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Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  stilly— 

''Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquish'd  me; 
Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  bhowcr 
On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksofiie's  tower, 

For  pride  is  qucll'd,  and  love  is  free." — 
She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand. 
Who  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stands 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave  she^*- 
"As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine, 
Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine! 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be ; 
For  this  is  your  betrothing  day, 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company." — 

XXVIL 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain ; 

How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Dcloraine, 

And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 

Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took; 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high. 

That  mom  by  help  of  gramarye ; 

How  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight. 

Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 

But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid. 

And  linger'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid. — 

Cared  not  the  La  dye  to  betray 

Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day ; 

But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came, 

Of  that  fc,trange  j)age  the  pride  to  tame, 
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From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save. 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

'Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's  lord; 

Nor  how  she  told  of  former  woes, 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose, 

While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows. — 

Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell: 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you  11  know  them  well. 

XXVIII. 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  waken'd  from  his  deathlike  trance ; 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain^ 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield. 
Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  unarmed,  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan, 
W^ho  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved. 

Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved, 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie: 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 

Though  rude  and  scant  of  courtesy; 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood. 
Unless  when  men-at-arms  withstood. 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe: 

^  The  spectra]  apparition  of  a  living  person. 
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And  so  'twas  seen  of  biniy  e'en  now. 

When  on  dead  Musgrave  be  look'd  dowu^ 
Grief  darkened  on  his  rugged  brow. 
Though  half  dL^uised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus  while  sorrow  bent  his  head. 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he   made. 

XXIX. 

**  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here  I 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slew'st  a  sister's  son  to  me; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three. 
Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide. 

Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die: 
Yet  rest  thee  God!  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here. 
Whose  word  is  Snaffle,  spur,  and  spear,^ 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear! 
'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind, 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  couldst  wind. 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way, 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray!* 

'  **  The  lands,  that  over  Oi»e  to  Berwick  forth  do  bear, 
Have  for  their  blasm  had,  the  snaffle,  spur,  and  spear." 

FUif-Albion,  Soog  1& 
'  The  pursuit  of  Border  marauders  was  followed  by  the  injured 
yuty  and  his  friends  with  blood-hounds  and  bugle-horn,  and  was 
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I  'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dait  Musgrave  were  alive  again.** — 

XXX. 

So  mournd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band, 

Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 

They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field. 

And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield; 

On  levell'd  lances,  four  and  four, 

By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 


called  the  hot-trod.  He  was  entitled,  if  his  dog  could  trace  the 
scent,  to  follow  the  invaders  into  the  opposite  kingdom ;  a  privi- 
lege which  often  occasioned  bloodshed.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  of  the  blood-hound,  I  may  add,  that  the  breed  was  kept 
op  by  the  Buccleuch  family  on  their  Border  estates  till  within  the 
18th  century.  A  person  was  alive  in  the  memory  of  roan,  who 
remembered  a  blood-hound  being  kept  at  Eldinhope,  in  Ettrlck 
Forest,  for  whose  maintenance  the  tenant  had  an  allowance  of 
meal.  At  that  time  the  sheep  were  always  watched  at  night 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  duty  had  fallen  on  the  narrator,  then 
a  lad,  he  became  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  fell  asleep  upon  a 
bank,  near  sun-rising.  Suddenly  he  was  awakened  by  the  tread 
of  horses,  and  saw  five  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  ride 
briskly  over  the  edge  of  the  hilL  They  stopped  and  looked  at 
the  flock ;  but  the  day  was  too  far  broken  to  admit  the  chance 
of  their  carrying  any  of  them  oE  One  of  them,  in  spite,  leaped 
irom  his  horse,  and  coming  to  the  shepherd,  seized  him  by  the 
belt  he  wore  round  his  waist ;  and  setting  his  foot  upon  his  body, 
pulled  it  till  it  broke,  and  carried  it  away  with  him.  They  rode 
uff  at  the  gallop ;  and,  the  shepherd  giving  the  alarm,  the  blood- 
hound was  turned  loose,  and  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
alarmed.  The  marauders,  however,  escaped,  notwithstanding  a 
iharp  panmit  This  circumstance  serves  to  show  how  very  long 
the  license  of  the  Borderers  continued  in  some  degree  to  manifest 
itaelC 
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Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintive  wail; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul: 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode; 
With  trailing  pikes  the   spearmen  trode; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 
Through  Liddesdale  to  Leven's  shore; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 


The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  song, 

The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 

Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near. 

Now  meets,  and  now  eludes,  the  ear ; 

Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 

Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep; 

Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail. 

Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale; 

Last,  o'er  the  warrior's   closing  grave, 

Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral   stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe'er 

His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear. 
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Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
AboTe  his  flowing  poesy: 
Less  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

VoL-L 14 
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CAPra'O  SIXTH. 


Breathes  there  the  man,  with  aoul  so  deod^ 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung. 

IL 

0  Caledonia  I  stern  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
14^ 
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Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood» 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  1 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-knowp  scene. 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 

Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groaiL 

III. 

Not  scom'd  like  me!  to  Branlcsome  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call; 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far, 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van, 
But  now  for  every  merry  mate, 
Rose  the  portcullis*  iron  grate; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string. 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till    the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring« 
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IV. 

Me  lists  Qot  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
How  musteFd  in  the  chapel  fair 

Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare, 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round, 
How  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound: 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Mai^aret's  cheek ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise! 

V. 
Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  high 
Qiapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace, 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these: — I  trust  right  well 
She  wfx>ught  not  by  forbidden  spell;' 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour: 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part, 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art 

But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say, 
The  Ladye  )y  the  altar  stood. 

Of  sable  velvet  her  array, 

And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroidered  and  entwined. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined, 


*  [Sue  Appendix,  Note  H  2.] 
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A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist/ 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silkai  twist 

VI. 

The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon: 
*T  was  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon. 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
MarshalHd  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share: 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 
And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train,* 

'  A  merlin,  or  spanow-hawk,  was  actually  carried  by  kdiM  of 
rank,  as  a  falcon  was,  in  time  of  peace,  the  constant  attendant 
of  a  knight  or  baron.  See  Latham  on  Faloonry.—'Godaarofi 
relates,  that  when  Mary  of  Lorraine  was  regent,  she  pressed  th« 
Earl  of  Angus  to  admit  a  royal  garrison  into  his  Castle  of  Tantal- 
lon.  To  this  he  returned  no  direct  answer ;  but,  as  if  apostro- 
phizing a  goss-hawk,  which  sat  on  his  wrist,  and  which  he  was 
feeding  duriag  the  Queen*s  speech,  he  exclaimed,  **  The  4evil*8 
in  this  greedy  glede,  she  will  never  be  full."'— Hvms's  Hitivry 
of  the  House  of  Douglas,  1743,  vd.  ii.  p.  131.  Barclay  com- 
plains of  the  common  and  indecent  practice  of  bringing  hawks 
and  hounds  into  churches. 

■  The  peacock,  it  is  well  known,  was  considered,  daring  tiie 
times  of  chivalry,  not  merely  as  an  e^jbisite  delicacy,  biit  as  a 
dish  of  peculiar  solemnity.  After  being  roasted,  it  was  -again 
decorated  with  its  plumage,  and  a  sponge,  dipped  in  lighted 
spirits  of  wine,  was  placed  in  its  bill.  When  it  was  introdnced 
on  days  of  grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  adventuroos 
knights  to  take  upon  them  vows  to  do  some  deed  of  chivalry, 
**  before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies." 
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And  o'er  the  boar-head,  garniah'd  bntvey^ 

And  cygnet  from  St  Mary's  wave ;  * 

O'er  ptarnugao  and  venisoD, 

The  priest  bad  spoke  his  benison. 

Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 

Above,  beneath,  without,  within! 

For,  from  the  lofty  balcony, 

Rang  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery: 

Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaffed. 

Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd; 

Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 

To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 

The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam. 

The  clamour  join'd  with  whistling  scream. 

And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their  belb. 

In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yells. 

Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 

From  Bourdeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine; 

Their  ta3ks  the  busy  sewers  ply,  p 

And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VII. 
The  Goblin  fage,  omitting  still 
No  opportunity  of  ill, 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high. 
To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy; 
Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 

'  The  boards  head  was  also  a  dish  of  feudal  splendour.  In 
Scotland  it  was  sometimes  surrounded  with  little  banners,  di«- 
plajin^  the  cokmrs  and  achievements  of  the  baron  at  whose 
board  it  was  served.  —  Pimkerton's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  432. 

'There  are  often  flights  of  wUd  swans  upon  St.  Miixy'^ lAjkfc 
at  the  head  ot  the  river  Yanaw, 
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And  now  in  humour  highly  crossed, 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost, 

High  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 

Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthill;' 

A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 

Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the-sword* 

He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 

Hun  thill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose. 

The  kindling  discord  to   compose: 

Stern  Rutherford  right  little  said, 

But  bit  his  glove,^  and  shook  his  head. — 

*  The  Rutherfords  of  Hunthill  were  an  ancient  race  of  Border 
Lairds,  whose  names  occur  in  history,  sometimes  as  defending 
the  frontier  against  the  English,  sometimes  as  distuiinng  the 
peace  of  their  own  country.  Dickon  Draw-the-eword  was  son 
to  the  ancient  warrior,  called  in  tradition  the  Cock  of  Hunthill, 
remarkable  for  leading  into  battle  nine  sons,  gallant  warriors,  all 
sons  of  the  aged  champion.  Mr.  Rutherford,  late  of  New  York, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  soon  after  these  songs  were  puUBhed, 
quoted,  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  a  ballad  apparently 
liie  same  with  the  Raid  of  the  Reidsquare,  but  which  apparently 
is  lost,  except  the  following  lines :  — 

"Bauld  Rutherford  ho  was  fu*  stoat, 
With  all  ha  nine  sons  him  about, 
He  brought  the  lads  of  Jedhrught  out, 
And  bauldly  fought  that  day." 

'To  bite  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  seems  not  to  have  been 
considered,  upon  the  Border,  as  a  gesture  of  contempt,  though  so 
used  by  Shakspeare,  but  as  a  pledge  of  mortal  revenge.  It  is  yet 
remembered,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  Teviotdale,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  a  hard  drinking-bout,  observed  that  he  had  bitten  his 
glove.  He  instantly  demanded  of  his  companion,  with  whom  he 
bad  quarrelled  ?  and  learning  that  he  had  had  words  with  one  of 
the  party,  insisted  on  instant  satisfaction,  asserting,  that  though 
ne  remembered  nothing  of  the  dispute,  yet  he  was  sure  he  never 
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A  fortoigfai  tbence,  in  Inglewood, 

Stout  Conrade,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood. 

His  bosom  gored  with  rvany  a  wound, 

Was  by  a  woodman's  ]yme-dog  foundi. 

Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death, 

Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath; 

But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said, 

That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 

The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 

Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 

Now  sought  the  castle   buttery. 

Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 

Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 

As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 

Watt  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 

The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-braes ; ' 

And  he,  as  1^  his  breeding  bound. 

To  Howard's  merry-men  sent  it  round. 

To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side, 

Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 

**A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride!" — 

At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 

Foam'd  forth  in  floods  the  nut-brown  ale; 

WhUe  shout  the  riders  every  one; 

Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their  clan, 

would  have  bit  his.glove  unless  he  bad  received  some  unpaidona^ 
Ue  insult  He  fell  in  the  duel,  which  was  fought  near  Selkirk, 
in  1721. 

'  The  pereon  bearing  this  redoubtable  nom  de  guerre  was  an 
fSliot,  md  resided  at  Thorleshope,  in  Liddesdale.  He  occurs  m 
the  list  of  Border  ridera,  in  1597. 
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Since  old  Buccleugh  the  name  did  gain* 
When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en.^ 

IX. 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Remember'd  him  of  Tinlinn's  yew, 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest, 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest; 
Told,  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wife; 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm, 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone: 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spumM, 
And  board  and  flagons  overturn'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  Urchin  ran; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  grinn'd  and  mutter'd,  "Lost!  lost!  lostP 

X. 

By  this   the  Dame,  lest  farther  fray 
Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 
Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 
And  first  stept  forth   old  Albert  Graeme, 

» [See  Appendix,  Note  12.] 
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The  Ifinstrel  of  that  ancient  name  :^ 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well, 

Within  the  Land  Debateable; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win; 

They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth. 

Id  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

*  **  John  Grahame,  second  son  of  Malice^  Earl  of  Monieitht 
commonly  sornamed  John  with  the  Bright  StDord,  upon  some 
displeaisure  risen  against  him  at  court,  retired  with  many  oJT  his 
clan  and  kindred  into  the  Ikiglish  Borders,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  where  they  seated  themselves ;  and  many  of 
their  posterity  have  continued  there  ever  since.  Mr.  Sandiord, 
speaking  of  them,  says,  (which  indeed  was  applicable  to  most  of 
the  Borderers  on  both  sides,)  *  They  were  all  stark  moss-troopers, 
and  arrant  thieves:  Both  to  England  and  Scotland  outlawed; 
yet  sometimes  connived  at,  because  they  gave  intelligence  fbrth 
of  Scotland,  and  would  raise  400  horse  at  any  time  upon  a  raid 
of  the  English  into  Scotland.  A  saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother 
to  her  son,  (which  is  now  become  proverbial,)  Ride,  Rowley, 
hough's  t*  the  pot :  that  is,  the  last  piece  of  beef  was  in  the  pot, 
and  therefore  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  go  and  fetch  more.'  ^ — 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Cumberland. 

The  residence  of  the  Graemes  being  chiefly  in  the  Debateable 
Land,  so  called  because  it  was  claimed  by  both  kingdoms,  their 
depredations  extended  both  to  England  and  Scotland,  with  impu- 
nity ;  for  as  both  wardens  accounted  them  the  proper  subjects  of 
their  own  prince,  neither  inclined  to  demand  reparation  for  their 
excesses  fhxn  the  opposite  officers,  which  would  have  been  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  jurisdiction  over  them. —  See  a  long 
correspondence  on  this  subject  betwixt  Lord  Dacre  and  the 
English  Privy  Council,  in  Introduction  to  History  of  Cumberland, 
The  Debateable  Land  was  finally  divided  betwixt  England  and 
Scotland,  by  commissioners  appointed  by  both  nations. 

Vot.  1 IS 
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XL 

ALBERT    ORiBMB. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,^) 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight. 
For  LfOve  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  aire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  swore  hef  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

xn. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell, 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all ! 

^  This  harden  is  adopted,  with  some  alteration,  from  mn  eld 
Soottish  song,  heginning  thus :  — 

**  She  leao'd  her  back  against  a  thorn. 

The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa' : 
And  there  the  has  her  young  babe  bom, 

And  the  lyim  shall  be  lord  of  a*.** 
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He  pierced  her  brother  to  (he  heart, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Cariisle  wall: — 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part, 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all. 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 
(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  feir  on  Carlblfe  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love, 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

XIU. 

As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay, 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  rmmdelay, 

Renown'd  in  haughty  Henry's  court: 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song  I 

The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fameV 

'  The  gialhint  and  uafortunate  Henry  HowarcU  Earl  of  Surrey, 
was  unquestionably  the  niost  accompliahed  cavalier  of  his  time : 
and  his  sonnets  diq)lay  beauties  which  wool4  do  honour  to  a 
more  polished  age.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-bill  in  1546i;  a 
victim  to  the  mean  jealousy  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  could  not  bear 
80  brilliant  a  character  near  his  throne. 

The  song  of  the  supposed  bard  is  founded  on  an  incident  said 
to  have  happei^ed  to  the  Earl  in  his  travels.    Cornelius  AgrippSn 
the  cel«b^t«4  ulchemist,  showed  him,  m  a  lookiq^g^gUsB,  t^ 
knrely  Geraldin^  to  wboee  service  be  had  devoled  \i\A  v^iw  V)Jk 
L 
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His  was  the  hero's  aoul  of  fire. 

And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name. 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 
They  sought,  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  even  came  with  twinkling  star, 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  stay'd. 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid, 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine, 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver!  O  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew. 

When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay, 
Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew] 

Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown, 

His  harp  call'd  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 

He  left,  for  Na worth's  iron  towers, 

Windsor's  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowers. 

And  faithful  to  his  patron's  name. 

With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came; 

Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he, 

And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

his  sword.    The  vision  represented  her  as  indisposed,  and  recluiln|f 
opon  a  couch,  reading  her  lover's  verses  by  the  light  of  a  waxm 
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XVI. 

FITZTRAVBR. 

Tvms  AIl-«(Hil'8  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat  high 

He  beard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start. 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh, 

When  wise  G)melius   promised,  by  his  art, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart, 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar*d  the  ocean  grim; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  bight  to  play  his  part, 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limh, 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  thought  of  him. 

XVII. 
Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman, 
And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright: 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan, 
As  watchlight  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  man. 

XVIII. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Earl  'gan  spy, 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 
Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom. 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in 
gloom. 
IS* 
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XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant — but  how  pa»ang  fair 

The  sleoder  fornix  which  lay  on  couch  of  Inil ! 
O^r  heir  white  bofiDin  stray'd  her  hazd  bair« 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  stie  pined; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined^ 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine* 
Some  strain  that  scem'd  her  inmost  soul  to  find : — 

That  favour'd  .strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line, 
Tfaui  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Geraldinc 

XX. 

Slow  roird  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 

And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 
So  royal  envy  roll'd  the  murky  storm 

O'er  my  >  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !  Heaven  repay 

On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line. 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway. 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plundcr'd  shrine, 
The  murder'd  Surrey's  bloody  the  tears  of  Geraldine  I 

XXI. 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitzraver's  song; 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. — 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air. 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St.  Clair; 
St.  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  born  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades;' 

'  [See  Appendix,  Nolc  K^.\ 
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Where  erst  St  Cl«iir8  held  princely  sway 

O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay;— 

Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fail, 

Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall!—' 

Thence  oft  he  m.irk'd  tierce  Pentland  rave. 

As  if  grim   Odin    rode  her  wave ; 

And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale, 

And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 

For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 

Had  rapture    for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 

And  nnuch  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull ; 
For  tluther  came,  in  times  afar, 
Stern  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war. 
The  Norsemen,  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 
Skiird  to  prepare  the  raven's   food; 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave." 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale, 
The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale; 
And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
Had  witness'd  grim  idolatry. 
And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
Learn'd  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth, — 
Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  curl'd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world;' 

» [See  Appendix,  Note  L  2.] 

•  The  chiefs  of  the  Vakingr,  or  Scandinavian  pirates,  assumed 
the  title  of  Stskonunffr,  or  Sea-kings.  Ships,  in  the  inflated 
language  of  the  Scalds,  are  often  termed  the  serpents  of  tlie 
ocean. 

*  The  Jamumg^attdr,  or  Snake  of  the  Ocoao,  Nvbose  ib\^  ^»tt* 
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Of  those  dread  Maids,^  whose  hideoui  yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell; 
Of  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  |>ale  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 
Ransack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Their  falchions  wrench'd  from  corpses'  hold/ 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms. 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms ! 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame, 
To  Roslin's  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
Where  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  learn'd  a  milder  minstrelsy; 

" s • — ■ 

round  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  Edda.  It 
was  very  nearly  caught  by  the  god  Thor,  who  went  to  fish  for  it 
with  a  hook  baited  with  a  bull's  head.  In  the  battle  betwixt  the 
evil  demons  and  the  divinities  of  Odin,  which  is  to  precede  the 
RagTiarockr,  or  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  this  Snake  is  to  act  a  con- 
spicuous part 

*  These  were  the  Fo/cj/rtur,  or  Selectors  of  the  Slain,  des- 
patched by  Odin  from  Valhaila,  to  choose  those  who  were  to  die, 
and  to  distribute  the  contest.  They  are  well  known  to  the 
English  reader,  as  Gray's  Fatal  Sisters. 

•  The  northern  warriors  were  usually  entombed  with  their 
arms,  and  their  other  treasures.  Thus  Angantyr,  hefbre  com- 
mencing the  duel  in  which  he  was  slain,  stipulated,  that  if  he 
fell,  his  sword  Tyrfing  should  be  buried  with  him.  H\A  danghtfeir, 
Hervor,  afterwards  took  it  from  his  tomb.  The  dialogue  Wbich 
passed  betwixt  her  and  Angantyr's  spirit  on  this  occasion  hasbeen 
often  translated.  The  whole  history  may  be  found  in  the  Her- 
varar-Saga.  Indeed,  the  ghosts  of  the  northern  warriors  were 
not  wont  tamely  to  suffer  their  tombs  to  be  plundered ;  and  hence 
the  mortal  heroes  had  an  additional  temptation  to  attempt  such 
adventures ;  fbf  they  held  nothing  more  worthy  of  their  valoar 
than  to  encounter  supi.rnatural  beings. —  Bartrolinus  De  eamU 
conlfwptce  a  Danis  mortis^  lib.  i.  cai>.  2,  9,  10,  13. 
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Yet  sometiikig  of  the  Northern  qpell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  welL 


XXIII. 

HAROLD. 

0  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 


No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note^  And  sad  the  lay, 
That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle.^ 


— ^•*Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gslilnnt  crew! 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch," 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

*The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white; 

To  inch'  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 

Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh* 

"Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay; 

'  This  was  a  family  name  in  the  house  of  St  Clair.  Henrjr  St 
Clair,  the  second  of  the  line,  married  Rosabelle,  fourth  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Stratheme. 

*  A  large  and  sttong  oaetle,  now  ruinous,  situated  betwixt 
Kirkaldy  and  Dysartf  oti  a  steep  crag,  washed  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  It  was  conferred  on  Sir  William  St  Clair,  as  a  diigfat 
compensation  for  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  b^  a  charter  of  King 
James  III.,  dated  in  14*71,  aiid  is  how  the  property  of  Sir  Jamei 
St  Clair  Erskine,  (now  Earl  of  Rosslyn,)  representative  of 
the  &mily.  It  was  k>iig  a  principal  residence  of  the  Bbmtti  of 
toslin. 
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Then  stay  thea.  Fair,  Id  Ravensheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  tirth  to-day  !**•— 

"Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"  *T  is  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  ^tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle."— 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam; 

TT  was  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen; 

'T  was  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  caver n'd  Hawthornden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maW 

'  The  beautiful  chapel  of  Roslin  is  still  in  tolerable  preserva* 
lion.  It  was  founded  in  1446,  by  William  St.  Clair,  Prince  of 
Orkney,  Duke  of  Oldenburgh,  Earl  of  Caithness  and  Stratbdme, 
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Blazed  tMltievnent  and  pinnet  high, 
Blazed  evfety  rose^Jcarved  buttress  fair  — 

So  still  they  Maze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

Lord  St  Ckir,  Lord  Niddesdale,  Lord  Admiral  of  the  Scottish 
Seas,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Scotland,  Lord  Warden  of  the  three 
Marches,  Baron  of  Roslin,  Pentland,  Pentland-moor,  &c.,  Enig^ht 
of  the  Cockle,  and  of  the  Garter,  (as  is  aflSrmed,)  High  Chancel- 
lor, Chamberlain,  and  Lieutenant  of  Scotland.  This  lofty  person, 
whose  titleti,  says  Godscroft,  might  weary  a  Spaniard,  built  the 
castle  of  Roslin,  where  he  resided  in  princely  splendour,  and 
founded  the  chapel,  which  is  in  the  most  rich  and  florid  style  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Among  the  profuse  carving  on  the  pillars 
and  buttresses,  the  rose  is  frequently  introduced,  in  allusion  to  the 
name,  with  Which,  however,  the  flower  has  no  connexion ;  the 
etymology  being  Rosslinnhe,  the  promontory  of  the  lino,  or 
water-fall.  The  chapei  is  said  to  appear  on  fire  previous  to  the 
death  of  any  of  his  descendants.  This  superstition,  noticed  by 
Slezer  in  his  Theatrum  ScotuB^  and  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is 
probably  of  Norwegian  derivation,  and  may  have  been  imported 
by  the  Earls  of  Orkney  into  their  Lothian  dominions.  The  tomb- 
fires  lof  the  north  ate  mentioned  in  most  of  the  Sagas. 

The  Barons  of  Roslin  were  buried  in  a  vault  beneath  the  chfeipel 
floor.  The  manner  of  their  interment  is  thus  describe  by  Either 
Hay,  in  the  MS.  history  already  quoted. 

*'  Sir  William  Sinclair,  the  fitther,  was  a  leud  man.  He  kept 
a  miller's  daughter,  with  whom,  it  is  alledged,  he  went  to  Ire- 
land ;  yet  I  think  the  cause  of  his  retreat  was  rather  occasioned 
by  the  Pfeebyterkins,  who  vexed  him  sitdly,  because  of  his  reli* 
gkA  bein|r  Roman  Catholic.  His  son.  Sir  William,  died  dnriiif 
the  trouUeis,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Roslin  the  very 
Mffie  day  that  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought  When  \axf 
90od4ather  was  buried,  his  (t.  e.  Sir  William's)  corpse  seemed 
ts  be  entire  at  the  opening  of  the  cave ;  but  when  they  came  te 
iDMh  his  body,  it  fell  into  dust  He  was  laying  in  his  armoon 
with  a  red  telvet  cap  on  his  head,  on  a  flat  stone;  nothing  wu 
spoiled  except  a  ;)iac»»  <)f  the  irhite  iiirring  that  vent  lOOni  tdua 
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There  are  twenty  of  RosUd's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold  — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabella! 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sun^ 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 
So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 

Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darkened  hall. 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all: 
It  was  not  eddying  nnist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace, 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face^ 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand  bebcdd. 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast, 
And  chill'd  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast, 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast; 

cap,  and  answered  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  All  his  pro- 
decessors  were  buried  after  the  same  manner,  in  their  annaor: 
late  Rosline,  my  good-father,  was  the  first  that  was  buried  in  • 
coffin,  against  the  sentiments  of  King  James  the  Seventh,  who 
was  then  m  Scotland,  and  several  other  persons  well  vened  in 
antiquity,  to  whom  my  mother  would  not  hearken,  thinking  il 
beggarly  to  be  buried  after  tliat  manner.  The  great  ezpeneei 
■he  was  at  in  burying  her  husband,  occasioned  the  sumptmiy 
MOt8  which  were  made  in  the  following  parliament" 
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The  elvish  page  fell  to  the  ground, 

And,  shudderhig^  mutter'd,  "Found!  found!  founds 

XXV. 

Then  sudden,  through  the  darkened  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare. 

The  castle     seem'd  on  flame. 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone. 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instartt  gone ; 
FuU  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  bund 
Resistless  flash'd  the  levin- brand. 
And  fiird  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  tong  and  loud, 

Dismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud, — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more ! 

XXVI. 

Some  beard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Oy,  with  loud  summons,  "Gylbin,  come!" 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand, 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  ^own, 
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The  guests  in  nience  pray'd  and  ahook^ 

And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 

But  none  of  all  the  astotiish'd  train 

Was  80  dismay'd  as  Dcforaine; 

His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  bum, 

Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne*er  return; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan^ 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man«* 

'  The  ancieot  castle  of  Peel-town  in  the  ble  of  Maiit  is  SII^ 
xoanded  by  four  churches,  lyow  ruinous.  Through  one  of  these 
chapels  there  was  formerly  a  passage  from  the  guard-room  of  the 
gmrrison.  This  was  closed,  it  is  said,  upon  the  foUowiDg  oeear 
sioQ :  ^  They  say,  that  an  apparition,  called,  in  the  Mankiah  km* 
goage,  the  Mauthe  Doog^  in  the  shape  of  a  large  black  spapidi 
with  curled  shaggy  hair,  was  used  to  haunt  Peel-castle ;  and  has 
been  frequently  seen  in  every  room,  but  particularly  in  the 
goard-cliamber,  where,  as  soon  as  candles  were  lighted,  it  cvne 
and  lay  down  before  the  fire,  in  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  who, 
at  length,  by  being  so  much  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  it,  lost 
great  part  of  the  terror  they  were  seized  with  at  ita  fi»t  appear- 
ance. They  still,  however,  retained  a  certain  awe,  as  believing 
it  was  an  evil  spirit,  which  only  waited  permission  to  do  thejDp 
hurt;  and,  for  that  reason,  forbore  swearing,  and  all  profane  dif* 
course,  while  in  its  company.  But  though  they  endured  the 
shock  of  such  a  guest  when  altogether  in  a  body,  none  cared  to 
be  left  alone  with  it  It  being  the  custom,  therefore,  for  one  of 
the  soldiers  to  lock  the  gatos  of  the  castle  at  a  certain  hour,  and 
carry  the  keys  to  the  captain,  to  whose  apartment,  as  I  saM 
before,  the  way  led  through  the  church,  they  agreed  among 
themselves,  that  whoever  was  to  succeed  the  ensuing  night  his 
fellow  in  this  errand,  should  accompany  him  that  went  first,,  and 
by  this  means  no  man  would  be  exposed  singly  to  the  danger ; 
Ibr  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  tlie  Mauike  Dnog  was  always  seen 
to  come  out  from  that  passage  at  the  close  of  tiie  day,  and  rslnrn 
to  it  again  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawned;  whipli  ma49  them 
look  OD  this  place  as  its  peculiar  residence. 
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At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told, 

With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold — 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
J  shape  with  amice  wrapped  around^ 
With  a  wrought  ^anish  baldric  bounds 

Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  knew — but  how  it  mattered  not — 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott 

**  One  night  a  fellow  being  drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of  his 
liqoor  rendered  more  daring  than  ordinarily,  laughed  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  companions;  and,  though  it  was  not  hid  turn tf  go 
with  the  keys,  would  needs  take  that  office  upon  him,  to  testify 
his  courage.  All  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him ;  but 
the  more  they  said,  the  more  resolute  he  seemed,  and  swore  that 
he  desired  nothing  more  than  that  the  Mavtihe  Dt)Og  wouki  fol- 
kw  him,  as  it  had  done  the  others ;  for  he  would  try  if  it  wfere 
dog  or  deviL  After  havmg  talked  in  a  very  reprobate  manner 
for  some  time,  he  snatched  up  the  keys,  and  went  out  of  the 
guard-room.  In  some  time  after  his  departure,  a  great  noise 
was  heard,  but  nobody  had  the  boldness  to  see  what  occasioned 
it,  till,  the  adventurer  returning,  they  demanded  tlie  knowledge 
of  him;  but  as  loud  and  noisy  as  he  had  been  at  leaving  them^  he 
was  noiw  become  sober  and  silent  enough;  for  he  was  never 
heard  to  speak  more ;  and  though  all  the  time  he  lived,  which 
was  three  days,  he  was  entreated  by  all  who  came  near  him, 
either  to  speak,  or,  if  he  could  not  do  that,  to  make  some  signs, 
by  which  they  might  understand  what  had  happened  to  him, 
yet  nothing  intelligible  "could  be  got  from  him,  only  that,  by  the 
distortron  of  his  lunbe  and  features,  it  might  be  guessed  that  ha 
died  in  agoniefi  more  than  is  common  in  a  natural  death. 

"The  Matahe  Doog  v^Bs,  however,  never  aftf»r  seen  in  thi^ 
castle,  nor  would  any  one  attempt  to  go  through  that  passaere  J 
for  which  reason  it  was  closed  up,  and  another  way  made.  This 
accident  happened  aboot  three  score  years  since ;  and  \  heard  if 
attested  by  seyeral,  but  especially  by  an  old  soldier,  who  assured 
me  he  had  seen  it  oftener  than  he  had  then  hairs  on  his  heeld."— 
Waumuhi'0  De9cripHtm  of  the  Me  qf  Man,  p.  107. 
M  A     <    ••  - 
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xxvn. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale; 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke, 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 

Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglas  make/ 

That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 

To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  addressed : 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take. 
And  Monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should  toll. 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  soul. 
While  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were  pray'd. 
*Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay 'd, 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 

^  This  was  a  fiivouritc  saint  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus  in  particular;  as  we  learn  from  the  following  pas- 
wtLge :  **  The  Queen-regent  had  proposed  to  raise  a  rival  noble  to 
the  ducal  dignity ;  and  discoursing  of  her  purpose  with  Angus, 
he  answered,  *  Why  not,  madam  ?  we  are  happy  that  have  such 
a  princess,  that  can  know  and  will  acknowledge  men*6  service^ 
and  is  willing  to  recompense  it ;  but,  by  the  might  of  God,'  (this 
was  his  oath  when  he  was  serious  and  in  anger;  at  other  time^ 
it  was  by  St  Bryde  of  Douglas,)  *  if  he  be  a  Duke,  I  will  be  a 
Drake !  *  —  So  she  desisted  ixom  prosecuting  of  that  parpoee.**— • 
€hommarT,  foL  i.  p.  131. 
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Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell; 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd  Teviot's  Flower,  and  Cranstoun's  heir: 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 

More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine, 

When  pilgrim-chiefs,  in  sad  array, 
Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 

XXIX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest, 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

D5d  every  pilgrim  go; 
The  stander&-by  might  hear  uneath. 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath* 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row: 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride. 

Forgotten  their  renown; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallo w'd  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down: 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  many  a  garnish'd  niche  around. 
Stem  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 
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And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 
And  sQo\y-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came; 
Taper,  an  I  host,  and  book  they  bare. 
And  holy  banner  flourish'd  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Above  the  pi*ostrate  pilgrim  band. 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretch'd  his  hand, 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd; 
With  holy  cross  he  sign'd  them  all. 
And  pray'd  they  might  be  sage  ki  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said. 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead; 
And  beils  tolPd  out  their  mighty  peal. 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal; 
And  ever  in  the  of&ce  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose ; 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  pral(H[^ 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  soi^, — 

Dies  irje,  dies  illa, 

SOLVET    SilCLUM   IN    FA  VILLA  ; 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung; 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain» 

Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung. 
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XXXI. 

QTMir   FOE   THB   DEAD.  •     |.  ,/ 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  daj,    ■       .  >' 
When  heaven  and  earth  shatt  pass  away,   ^^  // 
What  power  rhall  be  the  sinner's  stay? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day? 

When,  shrivelUng  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead  1 

Oh!  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  d^iy, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  diall  pass  awayt 


Hush'd  is  the  harp — the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage? 
No:  close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower; 
A  simple  hut;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze. 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 
And  give  the  aid  be  begg'd  before. 
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So  passed  the  winter's  day;  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Waved  the  blue-bells  on  New;ark  heath; 
Whea  throttles  sung  in  Harehead^shaw, 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  flourish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak«. 
The  aged  harper's  soul  awoke! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 
TUj  tl^e  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  heart 
Forsook  the  bunting  of  the  deer; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  rolPd  along, 
Bore  burden  to  the  nDinstrePs  song 


MARMION : 

A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD 

IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


Alas  I  that  Scnttish  ir^tH  should  sing 
The  cnmhat  where  ner  lov«r  fell ! 

That  Scnttinh  ilard  should  wake  tho  atriiif, 
The  triumnfa  of  bar  Amm  to  tell  I 

Lbtdbh. 


[Published,  in  Ato,  February,  1808.] 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  an  Author  whom 
the  Public  have  honoured  with  some  degree  of 
applause,  should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their 
kindness.  Yet  the  Author  of  Marmion  must  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  success,  since 
he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this  second  intrusion, 
any  reputation  which  his  first  Poem  may  have  procured 
him.  The  present  story  turns  upon  the  private  adven- 
tures of  a  fictitious  character ;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of 
Flodden  Field,  because  the  hero*s  fate  is  connected 
with  that  memorable  defeat,  and  the  causes  which  led 
to  it.  The  design  of  the  Author  was,  if  possible,  to 
apprize  his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his 
Story,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the 
Age  in  which  it  is  laid.  Any  Historical  Narrative,  far 
more  an  attempt  at  Epic  composition,  exceeded  his 
plan  of  a  Romantic  Tale ;  yet  he  may  be  permitted  to 
hope,  from  the  popularity  of  The  IjAy  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of  the 
feudal  times,  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  more  interesting  story,  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  Public. 

The  Poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden, 
9th  September,  1513. 

Ashestiel,  1808. 
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TO 


W ILUAM  STEWART  ROSE,  ESQ. 

AshestieU  EUrick  F6r«ft 

November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear: 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  herns  our  little  garden  in. 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  triil'd  the  streamlet  through : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade. 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed. 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam. 
Away  hath  pass'd  the  heather-bell 
That  bloom'd  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell : 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  si^ter-heighta  of  Tare. 
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The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven, 
To  sheltcr'd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines: 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither'd  sward  and  wintry  sky, 
Aod  iar  beneath  their  summer  hiU* 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold, 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel, 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold  and  wild. 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child, 
Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour, 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanish'd  flower; 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn, 
And  anxious  ask, —  Will  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.     The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they. 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings; 
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The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears 

And  in  her  glory  reappears. 

But  oh!  my  Country's  wintry  state 

What  second  spring  shall  renovate?  :    ' 

What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arke 

The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise ; 

The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  wealy 

The  hand  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  T 

The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows  i 

Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows; 

But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine, 

Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine; 

And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom, 

That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallow'd  tomb! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
O  never  let  those  names  depart! 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave; 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Wbere'e?  his  country's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound, 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Roll'd,  blazed,  destroy'd, —  and  was  no  more. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth. 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  lanch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Kgjrpt,  Hafnia,*  Trafalgar;  • 

Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise ; 

^  3 
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Alas !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave,  .'  l' 

For  Brituin's  sins,  an  early  grave! 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spurn'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf. 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein, 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gainM, 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrained, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm,  to  aid  the  freeman^ 
laws. 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone. 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  throne: 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon-light  is  quench'd  in  snM>ke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 
^When  Death,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his  pre^t 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  niood, 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  djing  hand  the  rudder  held. 
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Till,  in  his  fall,  ^itb  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way  1 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plaiDs» 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound, 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day, 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here  I 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh; 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ'd,  and  wanted  most; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below : 
And,  if  thou  mourn'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest, 
ffere,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung ; 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, . 
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As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 
**A11  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men;^ 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O,  here  let  prejudice  depart, 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside. 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died! 
When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke, 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave, 
Even  the*!  dishonour's  peace  he  spum'd, 
The  sullied  olive-branch  returned. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave, 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd. 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd  I 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place; 
Like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  iiations  in  its  jar; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  bis  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
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These  spells  are  spent,  and^  spent  with,  these^  . 

The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 

Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 

For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone,  >/ 

Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride!?—    / 

The  mighty  chic&  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox*8  grave  the  tear, 

'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 

O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

•*Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 

Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 

Whom  Fate  made  Brothers  in  the  tomb; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agent" 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits!  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse; 
Then,  O,  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain ! 
Though  not  unmark'd  from  northern  clime. 
Ye  heard  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme: 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung ; 
The  Bard  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your  deathless  names 
has  sung. 

Stay  yet,  illusion,  stay  a  while. 
My  wilder'd  fancy  still  beguile! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part. 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
3*    ^  
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For  «n  the  tean  e'er  sorrow  drear. 

And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew. 

And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood, 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood,     t 

Where  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low. 

Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  floww^ 

Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 

In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy! — 

It  will  not  be — it  may  not  last— 

The  vision  of  enchantment 's  past : 

Like  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray. 

The  fancied  fabric  melts  away; 

Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial-stone, 

And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle,  are  gone; 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 

The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down, 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 

The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  wild. 

The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 

Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

P/ompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run, 
T  ius  Nature  disciplines  her  son: 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray, 
And  waste  the  solitary  day, 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay. 
With  which  the  milkmaid  cheers  her  way 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail,,  ^ 

She  tnps  it  down  the  uneven  dale: 
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Meeler  for  nae,  by  yonder  cairn, 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn; 
Though  oft  he  'Stop  in  rustic  fear, 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-learn'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  can'st  fitly  teH, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds. 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds, 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake; 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
Enters  Morgana's  fated  house. 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despbing  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  corse;* 
Or  when.  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to  nK)ve« 
(Alas,  that  lawless  was  their  love !) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den, 
And  freed  full  sixty  knights;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd, 
lie  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest. 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high, 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye.* 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scorn'd  not  such  legends  to  prolong: 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  A.  ^  See  Appendix^  No\e  ft. 
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They  gleam  through  Spenser's  elfio  dreaoif 
And  mix  in  Miltoirs  heavenly  theme; 
And  Drydcn,  in  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again/ 

'  Dryden's  melancholy  accoant  of  his  projected  Epic  Poem, 
blasted  by  the  selfish  and  sordid  parsimony  of  his  patrons,  is  ooa- 
tained  in  an  "  E^say  cm  Satire,**  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  prefixed  to  the  Translation  of  Juvenal.  After  mentioning  a 
plan  of  supplying  machinery  from  the  guardian  angels  of  kingt- 
doms,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  he  adds, — 

•'  Thus,  my  lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  given  your  lord- 
ship, and  by  you  the  world,  a  rude  draught  of  what  I  ha?e  been 
long  hihouring  in  my  imagination,  and  what  I  had  intended  to 
have  put  in  practice ;  (though  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of  such 
a  poem ;)  and  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my  genius  never 
much  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which  would  have  taken  up  my 
life  in  the  pf^rfonnance  of  it  This,  too,  I  had  intended  chiefly 
tor  the  honour  of  my  native  country,  to  which  a  poet  is  particu* 
larly  obliged.  Of  two  subjects,  both  relating  to  it,  I  was  doolitful 
whether  I  should  choose  that  of  King  Arthur  conquering  the 
Saxons,  which,  being  farther  distant  in  time,  gives  the  greater 
scope  to  my  invention ;  or  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in 
subduing  Spain,  and  restoring  it  to  the  lawful  prince,  tliough  a 
great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  which,  for  the  compass  of 
time,  including  only  the  expedition  of  one  year,  for  the  greatneas 
of  the  action,  and  its  answerable  event,  fbr  the  magnanimity  of 
the  English  hero,  opposed  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  person  whom 
he  restored,  and  fbr  the  many  beautiful  episodes  which  I  had 
interwoven  with  the  principal  design,  together  with  the  charac* 
ters  of  the  chiefest  English  persons,  (wherein,  after  Virgil  and 
Spenser,  I  would  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  my  living 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  noblest  &milies,  and  also  shadowed  the 
events  of  future  ages  in  the  succession  of  our  imperial  line,) — 
with  these  helps,  and  those  of  the  machines  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  might  pcrJiaps  have  done  as  well  as  some  of  my  prede- 
cessors, or  at  least  chalked  out  a  way  fbr  others  to  amend  my 
errors  in  a  like  design;   but  being  encouraged  only  with  fidr 
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But.  that  a  riWd  Kipg  and  Court 
Bade  him  4oU  on,  to  make  them  sport; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay. 
Fit  for  their  «Duk,  a  looser  lay, 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play; 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design. 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marr'd  the  lofty 
line. 

WarmM  by  such  names,  well  may  we  then, 
Thoij^h  dwindled  sons  of  little  men. 
Essay  to  l^eak  a  feeble  lunce 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle^s  cell, 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyiaots  ruled,  and  damsels  wept, 
Tby  Geuius,  Chivalry,,  hath  slept: 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth, 
Oo  venturous  quest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train, 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume  and  scarf, 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf, 
And  wizard,  with  his  wand  of  might. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells. 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  reveal'd ; 
And  Honour,  with  his  spotlesd^  shield ; 

vocds  bf  King  Charles  II.,  my  little  salary  ill  paid,  and  no  pros 
pect  of  a  fatore  Bafasistenee,  I  was  then  discouraged  in  the  begin 
ning  of  my  attempt ;  and  now  age  has  overtaken  me,  and  want 
a  more  ixmufierable  evi],  throagh  the  change  of  the  ^iqq«^  \aA 
whoi]jr  diat&M  me,'' 
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Attention,  with  fix'd  eye ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear; 
And  gentle  Courtesy  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  sullerings,  time,  or  death; 
And  Valour,  lion-mettled  lord, 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won; 
Ytene's^  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Be  vis  bold,^ 
And  that  Red  King,^  who,  while  of  old, 

*  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  anciently  so  called. 

'  The  "  History  of  Bevis  of  Hampton"  is  abridged  by  my  friend 
Mr.  George  Ellis,  with  that  liveliness  which  extracts  amusement 
even  out  of  the  most  rude  and  unpromising  of  our  old  tales  of  chk 
valry.  Ascapart,  a  most  important  personage  in  the  romance,  is 
thus  described  in  an  extract :  — 

"This  geaunt  was  mighty  and  strong, 

And  full  thirty  foot  was  long. 

He  was  bristled  like  a  sow; 

A  ibot  he  had  between  each  brow; 

His  lips  were  great,  and  hung  aside; 

His  eyen  were  hollow,  his  mouth  was  wide; 

Lothly  he  was  to  look  on  than, 

And  liker  a  devil  than  a  man. 

His  staff  was  a  young  oak. 

Hard  and  heavy  was  his  stroke." 

Specimens  of  Metrical  RomanceSt  vol.  ii.  p.  136, 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  memory  of  Sir  Bevis  is  still  fi»> 
grant  in  his  town  of  Southampton ;  the  gate  of  which  is  sen- 
tineled by  the  effigies  of  that  doughty  knight-errant  and  hil 
gigantic  associate. 

'  William  Rufua. 
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Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 

By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 

ftene's  oaks  have  heard  again 

Renewed  such  l^endary  strain; 

For  thou  hast  sung,  how  He  of  Gaul, 

That  Amidas  so  famed  in  iiall, 

For  Oriana,  foil'd  in  fight 

The  Necromancer's  felon  might; 

And  well  in  modern  verse  hast  wove 

Partenopex's  mystic  love:* 

Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 

A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 

'  [Partenopex  de  Blois,  a  poem,  by  W.  S.  Rose,  Esq.,  wu  pub^ 
lidiediiildOa— £d.] 
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THE  CASTLE. 

L 
Day  set  on  Norbam's  castled  steep/ 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deepy 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone: 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep," 

*  See  Appendix.  Note  C. 

*  It  is  perhaps  unneceasarv  to  remind  my  readers,  that  the 
donjon,  in  its  proper  signification,  means  the  strongest  part  of  a 
feudal  castle;  a  high  square  tower,  with  walls  of  tremendous 
thickness,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  other  buildings,  from 
which,  however,  it  was  usually  detached.  Here,  in  case  of  the 
outward  defences  being  gained,  the  garrison  retreated  to  make 
their  last  stand.  The  donjon  contained  the  great  hall,  and  prin- 
cipal rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and  also  the  prison  of 
the  fortress ;  from  which  last  circumstance  We  derive  the  modem 
and  restricted  use  of  the  word  dnngtotL  Dncange  {voce  Dunjo) 
conjectures  plausibly,  that  the  name  is  derived  from  these  keeps 
being  usually  built  upon  a  hill,  which  in  Celtic  is  called  Den. 
Borlase  supposes  the  word  came  from  the  darkness  of  the  apajrU 
ments  in  these  towers,  which  were  thence  figuratively  called 
Dungeons;  thus  deriving  the  ancient  word  firom  the  modem 
applicatkm  titit 
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The  loophole  grates,  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre,  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  blaze, 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

11. 

Saint  George's  banner,  br#ad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Towor, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search 

The  Castle  gates  were  barr'd; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

III. 
A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears, 
O'er  HomcliJ9^hill  a  plump  ^  of  speans» 

*Thia  word  properly  applies  to  a  flight  of  water-fowl;  bat  is 
api^ied,  by  analogy,  to  a  body  of  horse. 

••There  is  a  knight  of  the  North  Country, 
Whieh  leads  «  lusty  pUimp  ofspean.*' 

FUxUUn  FUi^    .... 
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Beneath  a  pennon  gaj; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud, 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud, 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  closed  the  Castle  barricade. 

His  buglelK>rn  he  blew; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  warn'd  the  Captain  in  the  hall, 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 

IV. 
•*  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee, 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot; 

Lord  MarmiOiV  waits  below  P 
Then  to  the  Ci^tlc's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarr'd, 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard, 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd, 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 

V. 
Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode, 
ProudJj  his  rcd-roan  charger  trodci 
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His  helm  hung  at  the  saddlebow; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen* 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been; 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Show'd  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare, 
His  thick  mustache,  and  curly  hair, 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 

But  more  through  toil  than  age; 
His  square-turn'd   joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim, 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim, 

In  camps  a  leader  sage. 

VL 
Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel;* 

*  The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for 
their  skill  in  armoury,  as  appears  from  the  following  paasage,  in 
which  Froissart  gives  an  account  of  the  preparations  made  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  and  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marischal,  for  their  proposed  combat  in 
the  lists  at  Coventry : — "  These  two  lords  made  ample  provisioa 
of  all  things  necessary  for  the  combat ;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby 
Bt>nt  off  messengers  to  Lombardy,  to  have  armour  from  Sir 
Galeas,  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duke  complied  with  joy,  and  gave 
the  knight,  called  Sir  Francis,  who  had  brought  the  message, 
the  choice  of  ill  his  armour  for  the  Earl  of  Derby.  When  be 
bad  selected  what  he  wished  for  in  plated  and  mail  armojor,  the 
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But  his  8troDg  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 

Was  all  with  burnish'd  gold  emboss'd ; 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hover'd  on  her  nest, 

With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast; 

E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 

Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field: 

The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

Cl^o  cfiedui  at  me,  to  ticatf)  Is  ti(g|)t.* 

Lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abundant  love  for  the  Earl,  ordered 
four  of  the  bc8t  armourers  in  Milan  to  accompany  the  knight  to 
England,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  might  be  more  completely  arm- 
ed."— JoHNEs'  Froissart^  vol.  iv.  p.  597. 

*  The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  borrowed  from  the  fol- 
lowing story : — Sir  David  de  Ijndsay,  first  Earl  of  Crauford,  was, 
among  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  attended,  during  a  visit  to 
London,  in  1390,  by  Sir  William  Dalzell,  who  was,  according  to 
my  authority.  Bower,  not  only  excelling  in  wisdom,  but  also  of 
a  lively  wit  Chancing  to  be  at  the  court,  he  there  saw  Sir 
Piers  Courtcnay,  an  English  knight,  famous  for  skill  in  tilting, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  parading  the  palace,  arrayed  in 
a  new  mantle,  bearing  for  device  an  embroidered  falcon,  with 
this  rhyme, — 

**I  bear  a  falcon,  fkhreet  of  flight, 

Who  ao  pinchea  at  her,  his  death  is  digfit* 

In  graitli."  ■ 

The  Scottish  knight,  bemg  a  wag,  appeared  n6xt  day  in  a  dresa 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Courtenay,  but  bearing  a  magpie  instead 
of  the  falcon,  with  a  motto  ingeniously  contrived  to  rhyme  to  the 
vaunting  inscription  of  Sir  Piers : — 

**I  bear  a  pie  picking  at  a  piece 
Whceo  picks  at  her,  I  shall  pick  at  bis  nese,^ 

In  failh." 

Thb  affit)nt  could  only  be  expiated  by  a  just  with  sharp 
•  Prepared,  'Armour.  *li«e». 


Blue  was  the  charger's  troider'd  rein; 
Blue  ribhoDs  deck'd  hb  arching  mane; 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold* 

VII. 

Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires, 

Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires ; 

They  burn'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim; 

For  well  could  each  a  warhorse  tame. 

Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 

And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away ; 

Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored, 

Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 

And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 

And  sing  them  to  a  lady  fair. 

lances.  In  the  course,  Dalzell  left  his  helmet  unlaced,  so  tiiat  it 
gave  way  at  the  touch  of  his  antagonist's  lance,  and  be  thus 
avoided  the  shock  of  the  encounter.  This  happened  twice: — in 
the  third  encounter,  the  handsome  Courtenay  lost  two  of  his 
fhmt  teeth.  As  the  Englishman  complained  bitterly  of  Dalzell's 
fraud  in  not  fastening  his  helmet,  the  Scottishman  agreed  to  nrn 
six  courses  more,  eacli  champion  staking  in  theiiand  of  the  King 
two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  forfeited,  if,  on  entering  the  lists,  any 
unequal  advantage  should  be  detected.  This  being  agreed  to, 
the  wUy  Scot  demanded  that  Sir  Piers,  in  addition  to  the  kas  of 
his  teeth,  should  consent  to  the  extinction  of  one  of  his  eyes,  be 
himself  having  lost  an  eye  in  the  fight  of  Otterburn.  Aa 
Courtenay  demurred  to  this  equalization  of  optical  powers,  Dal- 
zell demanded  the  forfeit;  which,  after  much  altercation,  the 
Kin<»  appointed  to  be  paid  to  him,  saying,  he  surpassed  the  Eng- 
lish lK)th  in  wit  and  valour.  This  muvst  appear  to  the  reader  a 
singular  specimen  of  the  humour  of  that  time.  I  suspect  the 
Jockey  Club  would  have  given  a  different  decision  from  ilenry 
IV. 
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vm. 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe: 
They  bore  Lord  Marmton's  lance  so  stroag, 
And  led  his   sumptcr-mules  along, 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four, 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Flutter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue, 
Where,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before, 
The  towering  falcon  seemed  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 
With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  breast, 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong, 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers   rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 
Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
With  masket,  pike,  and  morion, 
Td  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard; 
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Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 
The  guhner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome-slK)t  prepared: 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang, 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 

X. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave, 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court. 

He  scattered  angels  round. 
"  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion ! 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land!" 

XL 

Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts  deck, 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion : 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town;* 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite,  , 

Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks'  weight* 

All  as  he  lighted  down.     . 


'  [See  Appeudix,  ^o\»  \>.\ 
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^Now,  langOBe,  largesse,'  Lord  MamiioD, 

Ejiight  of  the  crest  of  gold! 
A  blazon'd  shield,  in  battle  won, 

Ne*er  guarded  heart  so  bold.'' 

XII. 
They  marshalled  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside, 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet-call, 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
— "Room,  lordings,  room  for  Lord  Marmion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold ! 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold: 


'  This  was  the  cry  with  which  heralds  and  pursuivantt  were 
wont  to  acknowledge  the  bounty  received  from  the  knights. 
Stewart  of  Lorn  distinguishes  a  ballad,  in  which  he  satirizes  the 
narrowness  of  James  V.  and  his  courtiers,  bj  the  ironicfd  bur- 
den— 

•*  Lerget,  Urges,  Urges,  hay, 
Lerges  tf  ihh  new-yeir  day. 
First  lerges  of  the  King,  my  chiefs 
Quhilk  come  als  quiet  as  a  thoif, 

And  in  my  hand  slid  schillingis  tway,* 
To  put  bis  lergnes  to  4he  pfeif,' 
For  lerges  of  this  new-yeir  day.*' 

'Hie  heralds,  iijoe  the  minstrels,  were  a  race  allowed  to  have 
great  daiois  opcm  the  liberality  of  the  iknights,  of  whose  fetii 
tfiejr  kept «  record,  and  proclaimed  them  aloud,  as  in  the  teat, 
opoQ  suitable  occasions. 

At  Berwick,  Norham,  and  other  Border  fortresses  of  import- 
ance, ipuTsviirants  usually  resided,  whose  inviolable  character 
Bsnderefl  them  the  only  persons  that  could,  with  perfect  assoib 
tnce  (rf*  safety,  be  sent  on  necessary  embassies  into  Scotland. 
23u8  is  Alluded  to  in  stanza  xxL  p.  54. 

i  Two.  *  ProoC 
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There,  vainlj  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand; 
To  him  he  lost  his  lady-love, 

And  to  the  King  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield. 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest. 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed, 

His  foeman*s  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight! 

Roonri,  room,  ye  gentles  gay. 
For  him  who  conquer'd  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye !" 

xni. 

Then  stepped,  to  meet  that  noble  Lord, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold.' 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas. 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  h^h, 

*  Were  accuracy  of  any  consequence  in  a  fietitioua  narrative 
this  castellan's  name  ought  to  have  been  William ;  (or  William 
^eron  of  Ford  was  husband  to  the  famous  Lady  f\}nl,  wbo0» 
siren  charms  are  said  to  have  cost  our  James  IV.  so  deci. 
Moreover,  the  said  William  Heron  was,  at  the  time  supposed,  a 
prisoner  in  Scotland,  being  surrendered  by  Henry  VIII.,  on 
account  of  his  share  in  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Oeai* 
ftffd.  His  wife,  represented  in  the  text  as  residing^  at  the  Couit 
of  Scotland,  was,  in  fact,  living  in  her  own  Castle  at  Fnrd,  8ci 
SJrRjCHARD  Hebon'r  curious  Genealogy  of  ike  Heron  Famify 
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And  placed  him  m  the  upper  place —  ;* 

They  feasted  full  and  high: 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude  ^   ■ 

Chauted  a  rbyoie  of  deadly  feud, 

•*  How  the  fierce  Thirwallsy  and  Ridley s  all 
Stout   Willimondswick, 
And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Haicdon,  and  Will  o'  the  Wall^ 
Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  Featherstonhaughj 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadman^s-shaw/*^ 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion's  ear  could  brook. 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay; 
Yet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took, 
And  well  those  pains  did  pay: 
For  lady's  suit,  and  minstrel's  strain, 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 
"Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 

"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well; 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befell: 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed; 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear; — 
Saint  Geoi^e!  a  stirring  life  they  lead 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 


^  The  rest  of  this  old  ballad,  given  as  a  note  in  thte  former 
editioos  of  Marmion,  may  be  found  in  the  Minstreky  f^fbe.j^fot' 
ti§k  Border.  ^     j, 

raL.Jl 5  ?  ^  ^ 
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Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn; 
I  pray  you,  for  your  lady's  grace!'' 

Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 

The  Captain  mark'd  his  alterM  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassel-bow)  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 
"Now  pledge  me  here,  Lord  Marmion: 

But  first  I  pray  thee  fair, 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine, 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine, 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare? 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met, 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed, 
And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  wet. 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide: 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand, 
To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand, 

Or  saddle  battle  steed; 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  fair. 
To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare 

The  slender  silk  to  lead: 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — when  he  sigh'd, 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

T0  serve  in  lady's  bower  1 
Or  ^M  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 
il  geode  paramour  I** 
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Lord  MarmioQ  ill  could  brook  auch  jest. 

He  roird  his  kindling  eye. 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppressed. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply: 
"That  boy  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair, 

He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 

I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfam:' 
Enough  of  hinL  —  But,  Heron,  say 
Why  does  thy  k)vely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  t 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  faAr  and  sage. 
Gone  on    some  pious  pilgrinM^e?'* — 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whisper'd  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

XVII. 
Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck'd  the  taunt, 

Careless  the  Knight  replied, 
**No  bird,  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide: 
Norham  is  grim  and  grated  clo^e, 
Hemm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse, 

And  many  a  darksome  tower; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light, 

In  fair  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band, 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove! 

'[See  Noie,  canto  IL  stanza  1,  p.  81«) 
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Let  the  Mrild  falcon  soar  her  swing, 

She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  vmfj.^-^ 

XVIII. 
**  Nay,  if  with  Royal  James's  bride 
The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide, 
Behold  me  here  a  messenger, 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear; 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  address'd, 
I  journey  at  our  King's  behest, 
And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me,  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  noock  prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power, 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ay  ton  tower." — * 


*  The  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  is 
well  known.  In  1496,  he  was  received  honourably  in  Scotland; 
and  James  IV.,  after  conferring  upon  him  in  marriage  his  own 
relation,  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  made  war  on  England  in 
behalf  of  his  pretensions.  To  retaliate  an  invasion  of  England, 
Surrey  advanced  into  Berwickshire  at  the  head  of  considerable 
forces,  but  retreated,  after  taking  the  inconsiderable  fortress  of 
Ayton.  Ford,  in  his  Dramatic  Chronicle  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
makes  the  most  of  this  inroad  : — 

"  Surrey. 
"Are  all  our  braving  enemies  shrunk  back, 
Hid  in  the  fc^ges  of  their  disteraper'd  climate, 
Not  daring  to  behold  our  colours  wave 
In  spight  of  this  infected  ayre  ?    Can  they 
Looke  on  the  strength  of  Cundrestine  defiic't; 
The  glorie  of  Heydonhail  devasted ;  that 
Of  Edington  cast  downe;  the  pile  of  Fulden 
Orethmwne:  And  this,  the  strongett  of  their  Rhis. 
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XDL 
•<F<Nr  such-like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  cstn  Lod  you  guides  enow; 
For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  &r, 
Od  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bothan's  ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods." — ^ 


Old  Ayton  Castle,  yeelded  and  demolished, 
And  yet  not  peepe  abroad  ?    The  Scola  are  bold, 
Hardie  in  battayte,  but  it  seems  the  caoae 
They  undertake  considered,  appeares 
Ui^ynted  in  the  fiame  on*t" 

'  The  guTriaoins  of  the  English  castles  of  Wark,  Norham,  and 
fierwick,  were,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  very  troablesome 
neighbours  to  Scotland.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lediogton 
wrote  a  poem,  called  "  The  Blind  Barents  Comfort  ;*'  when  his 
barony  of  Blythe,  in  Lauderdale,  v/fia  harried  by  Rowland  Foster, 
the  Englisli  captain  of  Wark,  with  his  company,  to  the  number 
c£  300  men.  They  spoiled  the  poetical  knight  of  5000  sheep^ 
200  nolt,  30  horses  aiid  mares ;  the  whole  furniture  of  his  bouse 
of  Blyth(3i,  worth  100  pounds  Scots,  (£8  :  6  :  8,)  and  everything 
else  that  was  portable.  ^  This  spoil  was  committed  the  16th  day 
of  May,  1570,  (and  the  said  Sir  Richard  was  threescore  and 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  grown  blind,)  in  time  of  peace;  when 
nane  of  that  country  lippened  [expected]  such  a  thing." — «*  The 
Blind  Baron's  Comfort**  consists  in  a  string  of  puns  on  the  word 
Blythe^  the  name  of  the  lands  thus  despoiled.  Like  John  Little- 
wit,  he  had  **  a  conceit  left  him  in  his  misery — a  miserable  con- 
ceit" 

The  last  line  of  the  text  contains  a  phrase,  by  which  the 
Borderers  jocularly  intimated  tlie  burning  a  house.  When  the 
Ifaxwellfl,  in  1685,  burned  the  castle  of  Lochwood,  they  said  they 
did  80  to  give  the  Lady  Johnstone  "  light  to  set  her  hood."  Nor 
was  the  pihrue  inapplicable;  for,  in  a  letter^  to  wliich  I  have 
5* 
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XX. 

"  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion  cried, 

"Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride, 

A  better  giiard  I  would  not  lack, 

Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back; 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messenger  to  know, 

Why,  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far. 

Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 

The  sight  of  plundering  Border  spears 

Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil: 

A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide; 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide; 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  leasf* 

XXL 

l*he  Captain  mused  a  little  space, 

And  pass'd  his  hand  across  his  face. 

— ^**Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want. 

But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 

The  gr\j  men  that  safe  can  ride 

Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side: 

And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort, 

Few  holy  brethren  here  resort; 

Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween, 

Since  our  last  siege  we  have  not  seen: 

mislaid  the  reference,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  writes  to  M 
King  and  Council,  that  he  dressed  himself  at  midni^t,  at  Warib* 
worth,  by  the  Uaze  of  the  neighbouring  villagee  biiniad  hf  tkii 
ScoOiab  manoAen. 
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The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say, 

UpoD  one  stinted  meal  a-daj; 

So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 

And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while. 

Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide. 

Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride ; 

The  priest  of  Shoreswood  *  —  he  could  rein 

The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train; 

But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 

Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 

Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man : 

A  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 

A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower, 

He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower, 

In  which  the^wine  and  ale  are  good, 

Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 

But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls, 

Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 

Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 

In  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 

To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 

'  This  churchman  seems  to  have  beeu  akin  to  Welsh,  the  vicar 
of  St  Thomas  of  Exeter,  a  leader  among  the  Cornish  insurgrents 
in  1549.  '*  This  man,"  says  Hollinshed,  **  had  many  good  things 
in  him.  He  was  c£  no  great  stature,  hut  well  set,  and  migfatilie 
compact :  He  was  a  very  good  wrestler ;  shot  well,  both  in  the  long^ 
bow,  and  also  in  the  cross-bow ;  he  handled  his  hand-gun  and  peece 
very  well ;  he  was  a  very  good  woodman,  and  a  hardie,  and  snch 
a  one  as  would  not  give  his  head  for  the  polling,  or  his  beard  for 
the  washing.  He  was  a  companion  in  any  exercise  of  activitie, 
and  of  a  courteous  and  gentle  behaviour.  He  descended  of  a  good 
honest  parentage,  being  borne  at  Peneverin,  in  Cornwall ;  and 
yet,  in  this  rebellion,  an  arch-captain,  and  a  principal  doer."— VoL 
if.  pi  956, 4to  editkML  This  model  of  clerical  talents  had  the 
misfbftwie  to  be  banged  upon  the  steeple  of  his  own  chKoehu^ 
t /The  reader  needtbatdly  to  }»  n»minded  of  lvai^kMoe.'\ 
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Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife; 
And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife, 
Sans  frock  and  hoOd,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore. 
That,  if  again  he  venture  o*er, 
He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 
Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know; 
Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  ga** 

XXII. 
Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board^ 
Carved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
"Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  Jq^o. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech, 
Gan  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach; 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl. 
The  needfullest  among  us  all, 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide, 
Arid  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude, 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-corner  snore  his  fill, 
Iloast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill: 
Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one, 
•Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion.'' — 
'"Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  "by  my  fey, 
m?J7  baist  thou  spoke;  toy  forfti  thy  «a^,*»^^ 
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xxra. 

^Here  is  a  boly  Palmer  come, 

From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome; 

One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb. 

And  visited  each  holy  shrine, 

In  Araby  and  Palestine; 

On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been, 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen; 

By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod; 

In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 

The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 

'Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin, 

Anrd  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 

He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle-shell, 

Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell; 

And  of  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod, 
W^here,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
From  aTI  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God.' 

*  **  Sante  Rosalia  was  of  Palermo,  and  bom  of  a  very  noble 
fiimily,  and,  when  very  young,  abhorred  so  much  the  vtinities  of 
this  world,  and  avoided  the  converse  of  mankind,  reeolvingr  to 
dedicate  herself  wholly  to  God  Almighty,  that  she,  by  divine 
inspiration,  forsook  her  &ther*s  house,  and  never  was  more  heard 
of,  till  her  body  was  found  in  that  cleft  of  a  rock,  on  that  almost 
inaccessible  mountain,  where  now  the  chapel  is  built;  and  they 
affirm  she  was  carried  up  there  by  the  hands  of  angels ;  for  that 
place  was  not  formerly  so  accessible  (as  now  it  is)  in  the  days  of 
the  Saint;  and  even  now  it  is  a  very  bad,  and  steepy,  and  break- 
neck way.  In  this  frightful  place,  this  holy  woman  lived  a  great 
many  years,  feeding  only  on  what  she  found  growing  on  that 
barren  mountain,  and  creeping  into  a  narrow  and  dreadful  cleft 
in  a  rock,  which  was  always  dropping  wet,  and  was  hei  p\a£«  c^ 
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XXIV. 

"To  stout  Saint  (Jeorge  of  Norwich  merry, 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
'    And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth; 
Little  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake. 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake* 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaflfd  his  ale, 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows. 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes.**— 

XXV. 

"Gramercy!"  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
"Full  loath  were  I,  that  Friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me, 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
If  this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 
From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 

retLTemexit,  as  well  as  prayer ;  having  worn  out  even  the  rock 
with  her  knees,  in  a  certain  place,  which  is  now  open'd  on  pur- 
pose to  show  it  to  those  who  come  here.  This  chapel  is  veiy 
richly  adorn'd ;  and  on  the  spot  where  the  Saint's  dead  body  was 
discovered,  which  is  just  beneath  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which  is 
opened  on  purpose,  as  I  said,  there  is  a  very  fine  statue  of  mar- 
ble, rcpresentmg  her  in  a  lying  posture,  railed  in  all  about  with 
fine  iron  and  brass  work ;  and  the  altar,  on  which  they  aay  masa, 
is  built  just  over  it" —  Voyage  to  Sicily  and  Malta^  by  Mr,  John 
Dryden,  (son  to  the  poet,)  p.  107. 
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Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed 
Instead  of  cockle-shell,  or  bead. 

With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill, 

With  song,  rohiance,  or  lay : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way.** — 

XXVL 
**Ah!  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said, 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 
"  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'en  more 
That  he  could  learn  by  holy  tore. 
Still  to  himself  he  's  muttering, 
And  shrinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listen'd  at  his  cell; 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to  tell. 
He  murmur'd  oh  till  morn,  howe'er 
No  living  Mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain, 
As  other  voices  spoke  again. 
I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not — 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote, 
No  conscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong, 
Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleejps  before  his  beads 
Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds." — ^ 

*  Friar  John  understood  the  soporific  virtue  of  his  beads  and 
boreviary,  as  well  as  his  namesake  in  Rabelais.  "  But  Gargantua 
eould  not  sleep  by  any  means,  on  which  side  soever  he  turred 
UmaelC     Whereupon  the  monk  said  to  him,  *i  never  sleep 
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XXVIL 
— "  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion ;  **  by  my  fay 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company. 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  Palmer*  to  the  Castle-hall." 
The  summonM  Palmer  came  in  place; 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face; 
In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 
With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 

Boandly  but  when  I  am  at  sermon  or  prayers :  Let  oa  therefore 
begin,  you  and  I,  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  to  try  whether  you 
shall  not  quickly  fall  asleep.*  The  conceit  pleased  Gargantaa 
very  well ;  and,  beginning  the  first  of  these  psalms,  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  Beati  quorum^  they  fell  asleep,  both  the  one  and 
the  other." 

^  A  Palmer,  opposed  to  a  Pilgrim,  was  one  who  made  it  hiB 
sole  business  to  visit  different  holy  shrines ;  travelling  incessant- 
ly, and  subsisting  by  charity :  whereas  the  Pilgrim  retired  to  his 
usual  home  and  occupations,  when  he  had  paid  his  devotions  at 
the  particular  spot  which  was  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage.  The 
Palmers  seem  to  have  been  the  Qtuestionarii  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  canons  1242  and  1296.  There  is  in  the  Bannatyne  MS. 
a  burlesque  account  of  two  such  persons,  entitled,  **  Simmy 
and  his  Brother."  Their  accoutrements  are  thus  ludicrously 
described,  (I  discard  the  ancient  spelling) — 

**  Syne  shaped  them  up,  to  loup  oo  leas, 

Two  tabards  of  the  tartan; 
They  counted  nought  what  their  clouts  were 

When  sew'd  them  on,  in  certain. 
Syne  clampit  up  St.  Peter's  keys. 

Made  of  an  old  red  gartane; 
St  James's  shells,  on  t'  other  side,  shows 

As  pretty  as  a  pertane 
Toe, 
Oi  Symmye  and  his  brother." 
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On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought; 
The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck; 
The  crucifix  around  bis  neck 

Was  from  Loretto  brought; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore; 
The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
ShowM  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIII. 
When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall, 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall 
Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal, 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state. 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate, 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil; 
Hii  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile, 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild: 
Poor  wretch!   the  mother  that  him  bare» 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sun-burnM  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace. 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Foi^Il 6 
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Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  thi9  poor  Palmer  knew  them  alL 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  mornii^  tide. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
"But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay, 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  St.  Andrews  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound  ;^ 

*  St  Regulus,  {Scottice,  St.  Rule,)  a  monk  of  Patne,  in  Achaia, 
warned  by  a  vision,  is  said,  A.  D.  370,  to  have  sailed  westward, 
until  he  landed  at  St  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  where  ho  fimnded 
a  chapel  and  tower.  The  latter  is  still  standing ;  and,  though 
we  may  doubt  the  precise  date  of  its  foundation,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland.  A  cave,  nearly  front- 
ing the  ruinous  castle  of  the  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews,  bears 
the  name  of  this  religious  person.  It  is  difficult  of  access ;  and 
the  rock  in  which  it  is  hewed  is  washed  by  the  German  Ocean. 
It  is  nearly  round,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in 
height  On  one  side  is  a  sort  of  stone  altar ;  on  the  other  an 
aperture  into  an  inner  den,  where  the  miserable  ascetic,  who 
inhabited  this  dwelling,  probably  slept  At  full  tide,  egress  and 
regress  are  hardly  practicable.  As  Regulus  first  colonized  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  and  converted  the  inhabitants  in 
the  vicinity,  he  has  some  reason  to  complain,  that  the  ancient 
name  of  Killrule  {Cella  Reguli)  should  have  been  superseded, 
even  in  &vour  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland.  The  reason  of 
the  change  was,  that  St  Rule  is  said  to  have  brought  to  Scol- 
land  the  relics  of  Saint  Andrew. 
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Thence  to  Saint  Fillati's  bleased  well, 
Whote  spring  can  frenzied  dreaon  dispel^ 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore:^ 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peac^  my  bosom  bring, 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more!" 

XXX.  ! 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sieep^ 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  howl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  faif  good  ratf 
The  Gbptain  pledged  his  noble  gues^ 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest. 

Who  drain'd  it  merrily; 
Alone  the  palmer  pass'd  it  by, 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o'er; 
It  husb*d  the  merry  wassel  roar, 

The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  nou^t  was  beard. 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard, 

Pacii^  his  sober  round. 

'  Bl  Fillan  was  a  Scottish  saint  of  some  reputation.  Although 
Popery  is,  with  us,  matter  of  abomination,  yet  the  commcxi  peo- 
ple still  retain  some  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  it 
There  are  in  Perthshire  several  wells  and  springs  dedicated  to 
St  ]Rttan,  which  are  still  places  of  pilgrimage  and  offerings, 
even  among  the  Protestants.  They  are  held  powierful  in  cases 
of  madness ;  and,  in  some  of  very  late  occurrence,  lunatics  have 
been  left  all  night  bound  to  the  holy  stone,  in  confidence  that 
the  saint  would  cure  and  unloose  them  before  morning. 

Q 
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XXXL 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose: 

And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose; 

Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 

(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John,)^ 

And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their  fast, 

On  rich  substantial  repast, 

Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horse: 

Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course: 

Between  the  Baron  and  his  host, 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 

High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid. 

Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made, 

Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  passed 

That  noble  train,  their  Lord  the  last 

Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call; 

Thundered  the  cannon  from  the  wall, 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow. 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar; 
Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 

'  [**  In  Catholic  countries,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  pleasureeof 
the  £^eat  with  the  observances  of  religion,  it  was  common,  wheo 
a  party  was  bent  for  the  chase,  to  celebrate  mass,  abridged  and 
maimed  of  its  rites,  called  a  hunting-mass,  the  brevity  of  which 
was  designed  to  correspond  with  the  impatience  of  the  audience,'* 
—  Abte  to  "  The  Abbot:'  New  EdU.] 
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REV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.M. 

AthetHeit  EUrick  FomL 

Turn  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 

Where  flourish'd  once  a  forest  fair, 

WheD  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined* 

And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  Thorn — perchance  whose  prickly  spean 

Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  yeaiv^ 

While  fell  around  his  green  compeers-— 

Yon  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 

The  changes  of  his  parent  deU» 

Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now, 

Waved  in  each  breeze  a  saplii^  bough; 

Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 

A  thousand  mingled  branches  made: 

How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak, 

How  clung  the  rowan  ^  to  the  rock, 

And  through  the  foliage  show'd  his  head. 

With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red; 

What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 

O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung. 

In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 

What  alders  shaded  every  brook  1 

'  Mountain-ash. 
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''Here,  in  my  shade,"  methinks  he'd  8aj» 
^The  mighty  stag  at  noon-tide  lay: 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  namet) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl, 
And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  howl; 
Theipnauntaimliqar,  on  battle  M, 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet;  \ 

While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good, 
TtaVe  Bounded  by,  through  gay  green-wood. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's'  riven  tower. 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power : 
A  thousand  vassals  muster'd  round, 
With^  horse,  and  hawk,  and  bom,  and  booBd; 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent, 
GuBvd  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  ^talk. 
And  fak'ners  hold  the  ready  hawk;  .    <    .   . 
And  foresters,  in  green-wood  trim, 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gazehounds  grinig 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's*  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  f^rey^ 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amaiQi, 
As  fast  the  gallant  greyhounds  str^; 
Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow» 
Answers,  the  har€|uebuss  below; 
While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply, 
To  hoof-clang,  hounds  and  hunters'  erj. 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely." 

'  rSee  Notes  to  th«  Lay  of  tke  Lost  MSastrel,  «oL  L.fef  Hik 
edition  1 1 
'Slowhoand. 
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Of  fuch  proud  huntiDgSy  tnanj  tales 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow.^ 
But  not  nK)re  blithe  than  sylvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport; 
Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean  our  giuxiey 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriott,  was  the  same. 
Remember'st  thou  my  greyhounds  trueT 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew. 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 
In  Oassic  and  in  Gothic  lore: 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene, 
And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill  !* 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 
The  yeoman  hears  the  well-known  gun, 

*  The  Tale  of  the  Outlaw  Murray,  who  held  out  Newark  Cas- 
tle and  Ettrick  Forest  against  the  King,  may  be  found  in  the 
Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i  In  the  Macfarlane  MS.,  among  other 
causes  of  Jamee  the  Fifth's  charter  to  the  burgh  of  Selkirk,  ii 
mentioned,  that  the  citizens  assisted  him  to  suppress  this  danger- 
ous outlaw. 

*  [A  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  the  Yarrow,  in  Ettrick 
Forest     See  Notes  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.] 
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And  while  faifi  booest  heart  glbita  wmnii»  - 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm. 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  filb. 
And  drinks,  ''The  Chieftain  of  the  HiUsr 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers* 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 
By  moonlight  dance  on  Carterhaugh; 
No  youthful  Baron's  left  to  grace 
The  Forest-SheriflPs  lonely  chase, 
And  ape,,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  majesty  of  Oberon :' 
And  she  is.  gone,  whose  lovely  fece 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace ; 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  't  were  given^ 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  Heaven, 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air, 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick  that  lady's  step  to  hear: 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not, 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel, 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphans'  meal; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair, — which  hills  so  closely  bind, 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 

^  [Mr.  Marriott  was  governor  to  the  young  nobleman  here 
ailnded  to^  George  Henry,  Lord  Scott,  bod  to  Charleii^  Eari  of 
Dalkeith,  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buccleuckand  Queensbenyi]  who* 
died  early,  in  180aj 
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Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil. 

Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil,— 

Her  long-desdended  lord'  is  gone, 

And  left  us  by  tlie  stream  alone. 

And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys,' 

Companions  of  my  mountain  joys. 

Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth. 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 

Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight 

They  pressed  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight. 

When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 

I  call'd  his  ramparts  holy  ground!' 

Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  mc  speak; 

And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 

Despite  the  difference  of  our  years. 

Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 

Ah,  happy  boys!  such  feelings  pure, 

They  will  not,  cannot,  long  endure; 

Condemn'd  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide. 

You  may  not  linger  by  the  side; 

For  fhte  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore. 

And  pasnon  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 

Yet  cherish  the  remenrrbrance  still, 

Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 

For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come, 

When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb, 


"The  Jate  Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  of  Whytbank  — whose 
beautiful  anatof  the  Yair  stands  on  the  Tweed,  about  two  miles 
below  Ashestiel,  the  then  residence  of  the  poet] 

•  [The  sons  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Whytbank.] 

'  Tbere  is,  on  a  high:  mountainous  ridge  above  the  farm  of 
iWbitlel,  a  fbaee  called  Wallace's  Trench. 
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And  jou  will  think  right  frequently. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh, 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain. 
There  fe  a  pleasure  in  this  pain: 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler   heart  impress'd. 
*T  is  silent  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard, 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
•Twixt  resignation  and  content 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 
By  lone  Saint  Mary's  silent  lake;* 


*  This  beautiiul  sheet  of  water  forms  the  reservoir  from  which 
the  Yarrow  takes  its  source.  It  is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake, 
called  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  surrounded  hy  mouiitaiii&  Id 
the  winter,  it  is  still  frequented  hy  flights  of  wild  swam;  hence 
my  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth's  lines :  — 

**llie  swan  un  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  the  ruins  of  Dry- 
hope  tower,  the  hirth-placc  of  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip 
Scott  of  Dryhope,  and  famous  by  the  traditional  name  of  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  married  to  Walter  Scott  of  Harden, 
no  less  renowned  for  his  depredations,  than  his  bride  fer  her 
beauty.  Her  romantic  appellation  was,  in  latter  days,  with  equal 
justice,  conferred  on  Miss  Mary  Lilias  Scott,  the  last  of  the  eMer 
branch  of  the  Harden  family.    The  author  well  reoiemben  the 
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Tbou  know'st  ft  well, — nor  fen,  nor  tetlge, 

Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge; 

Abrupt  and  aheer,  the  mountains  sink 

At  once  upon  the  level  brink; 

And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 

Harks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 

Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view ; 

Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there, 

Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 

Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattered  pine. 

Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power. 

And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour: 

Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 

Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie 

Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 

Where  sWain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell; 

There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess. 

You  see  that  all  is  loneliness: 

And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hilb 

Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills; 

In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 

The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep; 

Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 

So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 

talent  and  spirit  of  the  latter  Flower  of  Yarrow,  though  age  had 
dien  injured  the  charms  which  procured  her  the  name.    The 
words  usually  sung  to  the  air  of  ^  Tweedside,*'  beginning,  <*  What 
betoties  does  Flora  disclose/'  were  composed  in  her  honoor 
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For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  fi)e 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low,* 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions'  strife. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life, 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwell, 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age. 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day. 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feebl^e  died 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side, 
To  say,  "Thus  pleasures  fade  away; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey;" 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruin'd  tower, 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  Flower:     . 

*  The  chapel  of  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes  (de  lacubtu)  was  sita- 
tted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It 
was  injured  by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  feud  with  the  Cranstoons; 
but  continued  to  be  a  place  of  worship  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  vestiges  of  the  building  can  now  scarcely  be 
traced ;  but  the  burial  ground  is  still  used  as  a  cemetery.  A 
funeral,  in  a  spot  so  very  retired,  has  an  uncommonly  striking 
eflect  The  vestiges  of  the  chaplain's  house  are  yet  visible. 
Being  in  a  high  situation,  it  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  hike, 
with  the  opposite  mountain  of  Bourhope,  belonging,  with  tfa0 
hke  itself,  to  Lord  Napier.  On  the  lefl  hand  is  the  tower  of 
Dryhope,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note. 
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And  when  that  mountain-souDd  I  heard, 

Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared, 

The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings, 

As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 

Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave. 

To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave ; 

That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are  thrust 

From  company  of  holy  dust;* 

On  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines — 

(So  superstition's  creed  divines) — 

Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar. 

Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore; 

And  mark  the  wild-swans  mount  the  gale, 

Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail, 

And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 

Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave: 

Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 

No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail. 

Rick  to  my  lonely  home  retire, 

And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire; 

There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay. 

Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway. 

And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 

I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak, 

'  At  one  coraer  of  the  burial  ground  of  the  demolished  chapel, 
bat  without  its  precincts,  is  a  small  mound,  called  BinranC$ 
Corse^  where  tradition  deposits  the  remains  of  a  necrcnnantic 
priest,  the  fimner  tenant  of  the  chaplainry.  His  story  much 
reiembles  that  of  Ambrosio  in  ''The  Monk,"  and  has  been  made 
the  theme  of  a  ballad,  by  my  friend  Mr.  James  Hogg,  more 
poetically  designed  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  To  his  volume,  enti- 
tled ''The  Mountain  Bard,"  which  contains  this,  and  many  other 
legendary  stories  and  ballads  of  great  merit,  I  refer  the  curious 
raider.  ^ 
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And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  W9S>  caof^ 

To  claim  again  Us  ancient  homel 

And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range, 

To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 

Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  cl^ar'd. 

And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  (ear'd. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  life, 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife,) 
Something  most  matchless  good  and  wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice; 
And  deem  each  hour,  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Yet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease, 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  duplease: 
He  loves  to  di-own  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war: 
And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Loch-dcene.* 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore; 
Down  all  the  rpcks  the  torrents  roar; 

'  Loch-skene  is  a  mountain  lake,  of  considerable  size,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mofiat^water.  The  character  of  the  scenery  if 
UDCominonly  savagre ;  and  the  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has,  for 
nu^y  ages,  built  its  nest  yearly  upon  an  islet  in  the  lake.  Loch- 
skene  discharges  itself  into  a  brook,  which,  after  a  short  and  pire- 
cipitate  course,  falls  from  a  cataract  of  immense  height,  audi 
gloomy  grandeur,  called,  from  its  appearance,  the  •*  Grey  Mwe'tf 
Tail."  The  "  Giant's  Grave,"  afterwards  mentioned,  is  a  sort  of 
trench,  which  bears  that  name,  a  little  way  from  the  foot  of  fb» 
cataract  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  battery,  dedgned  to  000- 
maud  the  pass. 
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O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven. 
Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven; 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break, 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl, 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow, 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Diving,  as  if  condenm'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave, 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell, 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yelL 
And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
Just  on  the  edge,  strainihg  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where,  deep  deep  down,  and  far  within. 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave, 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Mofiatdale. 

Marriott,  thy  harp,  on   Isis  strung, 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung:* 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  Man  of  Woe. 

*  [See  varioas  ballads  by  Mr.  Marrbtt,  in  the  4th  vol  of  the 
tatdet  Minstrelsy.] 
R  7* 
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THE  CONVENT. 

L 

The  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke. 

Round  Norham  Castle  roU'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder-stroke. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curl'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze. 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong, 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloister'd  pUe,* 
Bound  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle,* 

*  The  Abbey  of  Whitby,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleaveland, 
OD  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  was  founded  A.  D.  657,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  a  vow  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland.  It  con- 
tained both  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  but,  con- 
trary to  what  was  usual  in  such  establishments,  the  abbess  was 
superior  to  the  abbot  The  monastery  was  afterwards  ruined  by 
the  Danes,  and  rebuilded  by  William  Percy,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror.  There  were  no  nuns  there  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  nor  long  before  it  The  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey  are  very 
magnificent 

'  Lindisfame,  an  isle  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  waa 
called  Holy  Island,  Grom  the  sanctity  of  its  aDclenl  moiA&\;sr|« 
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It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 

As  she  were  dancing  home; 
The  merry  seamen  latkgh'dj  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  their  honoured  freight; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

n. 

Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids. 
Like  birds  escaped  to  green-wood  shades. 
Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 


and  from  its  having  been  the  episeopal  seat  of  the  see  of  Durham 
during  the  early  ages  of  British  Christianity.  A  succession  of 
holy  men  held  that  office :  but  their  merits  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  superior  fame  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  was  sixth  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  who  bestowed  the  name  of  his  **  patrimony'*  tfpoo 
the  extensive  property  of  the  see.  The  ruins  of  the  monastery 
upon  Holy  Island  betoken  great  antiquity.  The  arches  are,  in 
general,  strictly  Saxon;  and  the  pillars  which  support  them, 
short,  strong,  and  massy.  In  some  places,  however,  there  are 
pointed  windows,  which  indicate  that  the  building  has  heeh 
repaured  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  original  foundation. 
The  exterior  ornaments  of  the  building,  being  of  a  light  sandy 
stone,  have  been  wasted,  as  described  in  the  text  Lindisfame 
is  not  properly  an  island,  but  rather,  as  the  venerable  Bede  has 
termed  it,  a  semi^isle;  for,  although  surrounded  by  the  sea  at 
fhll  tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  sands  dry  between  it  and  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Northumberland,  fi!om  which  it  is  about  three  miles 
distant 
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How  timid,  and  how  curious  too^ 

For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 

And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail, 

With  many  a  benedicite; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  seadog,  nigh. 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray: 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disordcr'd  by  the  summer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair-tuni'd  arm  and  slender  waist 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there, 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share, — 
The  Abbess,  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

HI. 
The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood, 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh, 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  wHb'w  the  cloister  wall: 
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The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  eould  reach. 
Was  of  nnonastic  rule  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim, 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost, 
With  ivory  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  0)nvent's  bounty  blest, 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest 

IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 

Keform'd  on  Benedictine  school; 

Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare; 

Vigils,  and  penitence  austere. 

Had  early  quench'd  the  light  of  youth, 

But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth; 

Though  vain  of  her  religious  sway, 

She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey, 

Yet  nothing  stern  was  she  in  celt. 

And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 

Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame; 

Summoned  to  Lindisfarne,  she  came. 

There,  with  St.  Ciithbert's  Abbot  old, 

And  Tynemouth'i  Prioress,  to  hold 

A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 

For  inquisition  stern  and  strict. 

On  two  apostates  from  the  faith, 

And^  if  need  v^ere,  to  doom  to  death. 
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V. 
Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  sh^  was  young  and  Mt; 
As  yet  a  novice  unproFess'd, 
lively  and  gentle,  but  distre^^d. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonoured  fled; 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  band 
To  one,  who  loved  hef  for  her  land: 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda'^  gh^cwn, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  withered  bloom. 

VI. 
She  satei  upon  the  galley's  prowj 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  bekyw; 
Nay,  seiBm^d,  so  fix'd  her  look  and'  eje, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seefning  all^-^ 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recalli-^ 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  barie^ 
Nor  vraves,  nor  breezes,  murmured  there; 
There  saw  she^  where  sotfie  careleafr  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heaped  the  s«nd. 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackals  come, 
To  tear  it  frora:  the  scanty  tomb.— » 
See  what  a  wofut  look  was  ^ven, 
As  she  raised  tip  her  eyes  to  heaven! 

VIL 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd — 

These  cbannt  might  tame  the  fiercest  buMst: 
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Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 

That  he,  in  fury  uncontroll'd, 

The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood, 

Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good, 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  the  human  frame. 

Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame: 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 

Had  practised  with  their  bowl  and  knife, 

Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 

This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 

Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  grey. 

VIII. 
And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls  successive  rise. 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay. 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay; 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 
Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods; 
They  pass'd  the  tower  of  Widderington,* 
Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son ; 
At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 
To  the  good  Saint  who  own'd  the  cell; 
Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim, 
And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  name ; 


^\B^  the  Notes  oa  Chevy  Chase.  —  Feeot's  Rdumu.\ 
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And  next,  th^  crossM  tfaetmelves,  to  hear 

The  whitening  breakers  fiotind  so  near. 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  Uiey  roar, 

On  Dunstatiborough's  caveni'd  shore; 

Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  mark'd  they  thd^j 

King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square, 

From  its  tjill  rock  look  grimly  down, 

And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown; 

Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 

And  i^each'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

*The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mafk  gain, 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain: 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  contineht  to  isle ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgriitib  id  th^  shrine  fihd  way; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efiace 
Of  staves  and  sfthdaU'd  feet  the  traCd. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  walls. 
The  anci^t  Monastery's  balls, 
A  soIemiSi,-  fauge,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on'  Hie  margin  of  the  isle. 

X. 

In  Saxod  strength  that  Abbey  frowh'd. 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  rounds 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  lo>^. 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 
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By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 

To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
J9»d  poiir'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
ShowM  where  the  spoiler*s  hand  had  been; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XI. 

Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong. 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song. 
And  with  the  sea- wave  and  the  wind, 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined. 

And  made  harmonious  close; 
Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Half-drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar, 

According  chorus  rose: 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file. 
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From  Cuthberts  cIoiAers  grim; 
BaDDer,  and  cross,  and  relics  there. 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air. 

They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood. 

And  bless'd  them  with  her  band. 

XIL 
Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  Convent  banquet  made: 

AH  through  the  holy  dome. 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery, 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry, 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam: 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew. 
For  there,  even  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray*d  and  gazed  their  fill, 

They  closed  around  the  fire; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay'd  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid;  for,  be  it  known, 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIIL 
Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
Hovr  to  their  bouse  three  Barons  bold 
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Must  menial  service  do;^ 
While  horns  blo^y  out  a  note  of  shsune. 
And  mpnks  cr^  '*Fye  upon  your  name  I 
In  wrathy  (or  loss  of  sylvan  game. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." — 
••  This,  on  Ascension-(Jay,  each  year, 
While  labou^ring  on  our  harbour-pier, 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear."— :- 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent  cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled;^ 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds,  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls*  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail,' 

*  [See  the  Appendix,  Note  G.] 

■  She  was  the  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  who,  in  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  the  great  victory  which  he  won  in  655,  against  Feiida, 
the  pagan  King  of  Mercia,  dedicated  Edelfleda,  tben  but  a  year 
old,  to  the  servioe  of  God,  in  the  ononasteiry  of  Wl^M^y^  of  w^ich 
St  Hilda  was  then  abhes^  She  aflecwards  adoroed  the  place  of 
her  education  with  great  magniiicence. 

'  These  two  miracles  are  much  insisted;  upon  by  a.11  ancjent 
writers,  who  have  occasion  to  mention  either  Whitby  or  St  Hilda. 
The  relics  of  the  snakes  which  infested  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
vent, and  were,  at  the  abbess's  prayer,  not  only  beheaded,  bat 
petrified,  are  still  found  about  the  rocks,  and  are  termect  l^y  Pro- 
testant foesilist^  AmmonilfB. 

The  other  miracle  is  thus  mentioned  by  Camden ;  "  It  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  powiec  of  her  sanctity,  that  it^sn^  wi]d  goete, 
which,  in  the  ^t^r,  fly  i^  great  flpcks  to  thela^er  fiwl  rnets 
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Aady^nkiiig  down,  with  flutterings  faint» 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint 

XIV. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail, 

To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 

His  body's  resting-place,  of  old, 

How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told;' 

unfrozen  in  the  southern  parts,  to  the  great  amazement  of  every 
one,  &11  down  suddenly  upon  the  ground,  when  they  are  in  their 
flight  over  certain  neighbouring  fields  hereabouts :  a  relation  I 
should  not  have  made,  if  I  had  not  received  it  from  several  cre- 
dible men.  But  those  who  are  less  inclined  to  heed  superstitioD« 
attribute  it  to  some  occult  quality  in  the  ground,  and  to  somewhat 
of  antipathy  between  it  and  the  geese,  such  as  they  say  is  betwixt 
wolves  and  scyllaroots:  For  that  such  hidden  tendencies  and 
aversions,  as  we  call  sympathies  and  antipathies,  are  implanted 
in  many  things  by  Provident  Nature  for  the  preservation  of  them, 
18  a  thing  so  evident,  that  every  body  grants  it"  Mr.  Charlton, 
in  his  History  of  Whitby,  points  out  the  true  origin  of  the  fable, 
from  the  number  of  sea-gulls  that,  when  flying  from  a  storm, 
ofteii  alight  near  Whitby ;  and  from  the  woodcocks,  and  other 
biids  of  passage,  who  do  the  same  upon  their  arrival  on  shore, 
after  a  long  flight 

'  St  Cuthbert  was,  in  the  choice  of  his  sepulchre,  one  of  the 
most  mutable  and  unreasonable  saints  in  the  Calendar.  He  died 
A.  D.  668,  in  a  hermitage  upon  the  Fame  Islands,  having  resign- 
ed the  bbbopric  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  about  two  yeurs 
before.'  His  body  was  brought  to  Lindisfame,  where  it  remain- 
ed until  a  descent  of  the  Danes,  about  793,  when  the  monastery 
was  nearly  destroyed.  The  monks  fled  to  Scotland,  with  what 
they  deemed  their  chief  treasure,  the  relics  of  St  Cuthbert, 
The  Saint  was,  however,  a  most  capricious  fellow-traveller; 
which  was  the  more  intolerable,  as,  like  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  .the 

*[He  renimed  tbe  bishopric  of  Undiiifarne,  which,  owing  to  bad  beftl^ht-iM 
igaia  ivlioqalidMKl  within  I«m  than  three  monthe  befcnre  his  death.— Saims*! 

B 
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How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burn'd  their  pile» 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Ue 


Sea,  he  journeyed  upon  the  siiouldcrs  of  his  companions.  They 
paraded  him  through  Scothui'l  for  several  years,  and  came  as  fiir 
west  as  Whithem,  in  Galloway,  whence  they  attempted  to  sail 
for  Ireland,  but  were  driv(  n  back  by  tempests.  He  at  len|rth 
made  a  halt  at  Norham ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Melrose,  where 
he  remained  stationary  for  a  short  time,  and  then  caused  himself 
to  be  launched  upon  the  Tweed  in  a  stone  coffin,  which  landed 
him  at  Tilmouth,  in  Northumberland.  This  boat  is  finely 
shaped,  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  only 
four  inches  thick ;  so  that,  with  very  little  assistance,  it  might 
certainly  have  swum :  It  still  lies,  or  at  least  did  so  a  few  years 
ago,  in  two  pieces,  beside  the  ruined  chapel  of  Tilmouth.  From 
Tilmouth,  Cutlibert  wandered  into  Yorkshire;  and  at  length 
made  a  long  stay  at  Chester-le-street,  to  which  the  bishop's  see 
was  transferred.  At  length,  the  Danes  continuing  to  infest  the 
country,  the  monks  removed  to  Rippon  for  a  season  ;  and  it  was 
in  return  from  thence  to  Chester-le-street,  that,  passing  through 
a  forest  called  Dunholme,  the  Saint  and  his  carriage  became 
immovable  at  a  place  named  Wardlaw,  or  Wardilaw.  Here  the 
Saint  chose  his  place  of  residence ;  and  all  who  have  seen  Dur- 
ham must  admit,  that,  if  difficult  in  his  choice,  he  evinced  taste 
in  at  length  fixing  it.  It  is  said,  that  the  Northumbrian  Catho* 
lies  still  keep  secret  the  precise  spot  of  the  Saint's  sepnlture, 
which  is  only  intrusted  to  three  persons  at  a  time.  When  one 
dies,  the  survivors  associate  to  them,  in  his  room,  a  person  judg- 
ed fit  to  be  the  depositary  of  so  valuable  a  secret 

[The  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  this  Saint  is  not  now 
matter  of  uncertainty.  So  recently  as  17th  May,  1827,  1139 
years  afler  his  death,  their  discovery  and  disinterment  were 
effected.  Under  a  blue  stone,  in  the  middle  of  the  shrine  of  St 
Cuthbert,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  choir  of  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, there  was  then  found  a  wnllr  d  trrave,  containing  the  cofiinH 
of  the  Saint  The  fir.-t,  or  outer  one,  wu?  apcertained  to  be  that 
of  1541,  the  second  of  1041 ;  the  third,  or  inner  one,  answering 
in  every  particular  to  the  description  of  that  of  696,  was  foinicl 
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O'er  northern  iDOuntain,  marshy  and  moor» 
From  sea  to  nea,  from  tsliore  to  shore, 
Seven  years  Sauit  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bcMre* 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose; 

But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well, 
Not  there  his  relics  might  repose; 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell! 
In  his  stone-coffin  forth  he  rides, 
A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides, 
Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides, 
Downward  to  Tilmouth  cell. 


to  contTiin,  not  indeed,  as  had  been  averred  then,  and  even  until 
1539,  the  incorruptible  body,  but  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  Saint; 
the  bottom  of  the  grave  being  perfectly  dry,  free  from  offensive 
emell,  and  without  the  slightest  symptom  t!iat  a  human  body  had 
ever  undergone  decomposition  within  its  walls.  The  skeleton 
was  flnind  swatlied  in  five  silk  robes  of  emblematical  embroidery, 
the  ornamental  parts  laid  with  gold  leaf,  and  these  again  cover- 
ed with  a  robe  of  linen.  Beside  the  skeleton  were  also  deposited 
several  gold  and  silver  insignia,  and  other  relics  of  the  8aint 

(The  Roman  Catholics  now  allow  that  the  coffin  was  that  of 
St  Cuthbert) 

The  bones  of  the  Saint  were  again  restored  to  the  grave  in  a 
new  coffin,  amid  the  fragments  of  the  former  one?.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  inner  coffin  which  could  be  preserved,  including  one 
of  its  rings,  with  the  silver  altar,  golden  cross,  stole,  comb,  two 
maniples,  bracelets,  girdle,  gold  wire  of  the  skeleton,  and  fragi- 
ments  of  the  five  silk  robes,  and  some  of  the  rings  of  the  outer 
coffin  made  in  1541,  were  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  where  they  are  now  preserved. 

For  ample  details  of  the  life  of  St.  Cuthbert,— his  coffin-joar- 
neys, — an  account  of  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  and  a  description 
of  tlie  silk  robes  and  other  relics  found  in  it,  the  reader  interest- 
ed in  such  matters  is  referred  to  a  work  entitled  "  Saint  Cutb> 
bert,  by  James  Raine,  M.  A.,*'  (4to,  Durham,  1828,)  where  he 
vili  Sad  much  of  antiguariao  history,  cerenioulefS  bM  wx^t 
Btjtions,  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  — Ed.] 
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Nor  long  wm  hki  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair: 
Chester-le-Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last, 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast, 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear: 
There,  deep  in  Durham*s  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid; 

But  none  may  know  the  place, 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare! 

£veD  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir, 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
(Jalwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  Lodon's  knights  all  sheathed  in  mail. 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fied.^ 

*  Every  one  has  heard,  that  when  David  I.,  with  his  son  Hemy, 
invaded  Northumberland  in  1136,  the  English  host  marched 
■^raiast  them  under  ^  the  holy  banner  of  StCnthbert;  to  fhib 
efficacy  of  which  was  imputed  the  great  victory  which  tfaef 
olitained  in  the  bloody  battle  of  NorthallcrUm,  or  Cuton-moor. 
The  conquerors  were  at  least  as  much  indebted  to  the  jealooqr 
and  intractability  of  the  different  tribes  who  composed  David^i 
army ;  among  whom,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  Galwe* 
gians,  the  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde,  the  men  of  Teviotdale  and 
LoOiULnf  with  ouuiy  Norman  and  German  warriors^  who  i 
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*Twas  lie,  to  vindicate  his  reign^ 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  turn'd  the  Conqueror  hack  again/ 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  bandt 
He  came  to  waste  Ndrthumherland. 

XVI. 
But  fain  St  Hiid.i's  nuns  would  learn 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfarne, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name:' 

the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud.  See  Chalmers*  Caledimuh 
vol.  i.  p.  622 ;  a  mo^^t  laborious,  curious,  and  interesting  publica- 
tion, from  which  considerable  defects  of  style  and  manner  oaght 
not  to  turn  aside  the  Scottish  antiquary. 

*  Cuthbert,  we  have  seen,  had  no  great  reason  to  spare  the 
Danes,  when  opportunity  offered.  Accordingly,  I  find,  in  Simeoa 
of  Durham,  that  the  Saint  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Alfred,  when 
lurking  in  the  marshes  of  Glastonbury,  and  promised  him  aanBt- 
ance  and  victory  over  his  heathen  enemies  ;  a  consolation,  which, 
as  was  reasonable,  Alfred,  after  the  victory  of  Ashendown,  re- 
warded, by  a  royal  offering  at  the  shrine  of  the  Saint  As  to 
Willianfi  the  Conqueror,  the  terror  spread  before  his  army,  when 
he  marched  to  punish  the  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  1096, 
had  forced  the  monks  to  fly  once  more  to  Holy  Island  with  the 
body  of  the  Saint  It  was,  however,  replaced  before  William 
left  the  north ;  and,  to  balance  accounts,  the  Conqnercr  having 
mtimated  an  indiscreet  curiosity  to  view  the  Saint's  body,  he 
was,  while  in  the  act  of  commanding  the  shrine  to  be  opened, 
seized  with  heat  and  sickness,  accompanied  with  such  a  panio 
terror,  that,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  sumptuous  dinner  pre- 
pared ibr  him,  he  fled  without  eating  a  morsel,  (which  the 
monkish  historian  seems  to  have  thought  no  small  part  both  of 
the  miracle  and  the  penance,)  and  never  drew  his  bridle  till  he 
gof  to  the  river  Tees. 

'Although  wedoBot  lemm  Chat  Cathhert  wa% &\kn&^\£A>^ 
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Such  tales  had  Whitbr^s  fisben  toid, 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  befadd. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound; 
A  deadened  clang, — a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame, 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfarne  disclaim. 

XVIL 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go. 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  woe, 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault. 

Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell: 
Old  Colwulf '  built  it,  for  his  fault, 
In  penitence  to  dwell, 

lycb  an  artificer  as  Dunstan,  his  brother  in  sanctity,  yet,  sinco 
.bia  death,  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  forging  those  Entnh 
,^%  which  are  found  among  the  rocks  of  Holy  Island,  and  p«n 
,bere  by  the  name  of  St  Cuthbert*s  Beads.  While  at  this  task^ 
he  is  supposed  to  sit  during  the  night  upon  a  certain  rock,  and 
use  another  as  his  anvil.  This  story  was  perhaps  credited  in 
jfbrmer  days ;  at  least  the  Saint^s  legend  contains  some  not  more 
probable. 

'Ceolwulf,  or  Colwulf,  Eang  of  Northumberland,  floarislied  in 
the  eighth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning;  ibr  the 
venerable  Bede  dedicates  to  him  his  ^  Ecclesiastical  HisUwy." 
He  abdicated  the  throne  about  738,  and  retired  to  Holy  Island, 
where  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Saint  as  Colwulf  wan^ 
llOWdVer,  I  fear  the  foundation  of  the  penance^vauit  does  not  eoi^ 
respond  with  his  character;  for  it  is  recorded  among  his  mmnmih 
il(^  Ifaa4  Elding  th»  air  of  Um  ialvid  taw  aoid  e^ 
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When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
This  den,  which,  chilling  every  sense 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Was  call'd  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light, 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A  place  of  burial  for  such  dead, 
As,  having  died  in  niortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
'Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent. 

As  reach'd  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  said, 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoan'd  their  torments  there. 

XVIII. 
But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile, 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

the  monks,  whose  rule  had  hitherto  confined  them  to  mflk  or 
'vater,  with  the  comfortable  privilege  of  usingr  wine  or  ale.  If 
any  rigid  antiquary  insists  on  this  objection,  he  is  welcome  to 
aappose  the  penance-vault  was  intended,  by  the  founder,  for  the 
more  genial  purposes  of  a  cellar. 

These  penitential  vaults  were  the  OetsseUgewolbe  of  German 
convents.  In  the  earlier  and  more  rigid  times  of  monastic  dis- 
ciplme,  they  were  sometitues  used  as  a  cemetery  for  the  lay 
benefactors  of  the  convent,  whose  unsanctified  corpses  were  then 
seldom  permitted  to  pollute  the  choir.  They  also  served  as  places 
of  meeting  for  the  chapter,  when  measures  of  uncommon  sever- 
ity were  to  be  adopted.  But  their  most  frequent  use,  as  implied 
by  the  name,  was  as  places  for  performing  penances,  or  ander- 
going  jmni^meot 

VaL.IL 9 
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Some  vague  tradition  go» 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  ga 
Victim  and  executioner 
W^ere  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung; 
The  grave-stones,  rudely  sculptured  o*er, 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor; 
The  mildew-drops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,^  in  an  iron  chain, 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  damp  and  darkness  seem'd  to  strive, 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 
There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three: 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone,  \ 

Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown  ■ 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray : 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda's,  there, 
Sat  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 


^  Antique  cbandeWei. 
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Until,  to  hide  her  bosom^  swell. 
And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil: 
Yoo  shrouded  figure,  at  I  guess, 
Bj  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress,* 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale: 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quench'd  by  age's  nighty 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone. 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace,  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style ; 
For  sanctity  call'd,  through  the  isle, 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfarne. 


'  Tliat  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tynemouth  is  certain. 
Its  ruins  are  situated  on  a  high  rocky  point;  and,  doubtless,  many 
a  vow  was  made  to  the  shrine  by  the  distressed  mariners,  who 
drove  towards  tbe  iroo-lxiand  coast  of  Northumberland  in  stormy 
weather.  It  was  anciently  a  nunnery;  for  Virca,  abbess  of 
Tynemouth,  presented  St  Cuthbert  (yet  alive)  with  a  rare  wind- 
ing-sheet, in  emulation  of  a  hoiy  lady  called  Tuda,  who  had  sent 
him  a  coffin :  But^  as  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  and  of  Holy  Iskmd, 
the  introduction  of  nuns  at  Tynemouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  is  an  anachronism.  The  nunnery  at  Holy  Island  is  alto- 
gether fictitious.  Indeed,  St.  Cuthbert  was  unlikely  to  permit 
such  an  establishment;  ibr^  notwithstanding  his  accepting  the 
mortuary  gifts  above  mentioned,  and  his  carrying  6n  a  visiting 
acquaintance  with  the  abbess  of  Coldingbam,  he  certainly  hated 
the  whole  female  sex;  and,  in  revenge  of  a  slippery  trick  played 
to  him  by  an  Irish  princess,  he,  after  death,  inflicted  severe 
penances  on  suoh  as  presumed  to  approach  within  a  xsertain  dis- 
tance of  his  shrina. 
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XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share. 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew . 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest 
But,  at  the  Prioress'  command, 
A  Monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair, 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
G)nstance  de  Beverley  they  know, 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  tlie  church  number'd  with  the  d^ 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXI. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view 

(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue. 

It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 

To  those  bright  ringlets  glistening  fair,) 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 

Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy; 

And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 

And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 

And  of  her  bosom,  watTanted 
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That  neither  seive  nor  fuke  the  lacksp 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

XXII. 
Her  comrade  w<is  a  sordid  soul, 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed; 
Who,  hut  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  seur*d  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed; 
One,  whose  brute-feelitig  ne'er  <ispires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  Tempter  ever  needs, 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds; 
For  them  no  vision'd  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt, 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base, 
The  fair  of  de«ith, — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl, 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash, 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIIL 
Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek, 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak! 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall, 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall;^— 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door, 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
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In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress, 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  nM>tionless.; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch: 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display'd, 
And  buikiing  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 
These  executioners  were  chose, 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
And  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace. 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  eflace 

Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will, 
Such  men  the  Church  selected  still, 
As  either  joy'd  in  doing  ill. 

Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew  not  where 

XXV. 
And  now  that  bUnd  old  Abbot  rose, 

To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom. 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose,  "" 

Alive,  within  the  tomb;* 


'It  is  well  Icnown,  that  the  religioas,  who  broke  their  vcfww  of 
ciuutity,  were  subjected  to  the  same  v^naix^  ^>i2Kv«'l&MBDMGk^^ra*iaa 
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Bot  stopp'd,  because  that  wofiil  Maid, 
Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  easay'd 
Twice  she  essayM,  and  twice  in  vain) 
Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain; 
Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip; 
Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 
You  seem*d  to  hear  a  distant  rill— 

Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  yoi^  scarce  could  heaft 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVL 

At  length,  an  e^t  sent  apart 

The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart, 

And  light  came  to  her  eye. 
And  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  flutter'd  streak, 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  Autumn's  stormy  sky; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  as  the  spoke  she  gather'd  strengtii. 


in  a  similar  case.  A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  endose  their 
bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive  wdl  of  the  conveDt;  a  slender 
pittance  of  food  and  water  was  deposited  in  i1^  ai^  the  awful 
words,  Vajus  in  Paos,  were  the  signal  for  im^uru;^  ;the  crimi- 
nal. It  is  not  likely  that,  in  latter  times,  this  punishment  waa 
often  resorted  to;  but,  amon^  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Colding- 
ham,  were  some  years  ago  discovered  the  remains  of  a  female 
skeleton,  which,  ^m  the  shape  of  the  niche,  and  positkm  of  the 
figure,  seemed  to  be  tiutt.<xf  an  immorad  nun. 
T 
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And  ann'd  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy, 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVII. 

^I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace. 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue: 
Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain;    . 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. — 
I  listened  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave, 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more^ — 

Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told; 
But  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

Of  maiden  true  betray'd  for  gold. 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 

XXVIII. 

^Tbe  King  approved  his  favourite's  aim;    - 
Jo  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim, 
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Whose  fate  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  ri\ars  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came. 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight 
Their  oaths  are  said, 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid, 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock; 
And,  hark!   the  throng,  with  thundering  cry, 
Shout  '  Marmion,  Marrnion !   to  the  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block!' 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear? 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 

XXIX. 

''Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid, 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
'Ho!   shifts  she  thus?'   Eang  Henry  cried, 
'Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remain'd  —  the  King's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land: 
I  linger'd  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me: 
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This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swe^. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

"And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tclb. 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells, 
But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray'd, 
This  packet,  to  the  King  convey'd, 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stn)ke 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  brok'& — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last 

XXXL 
"Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb. 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  I 
If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake, 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take. 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Datie 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends! 
The  altars  quukc,  the  crosier  bends, 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  King 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing; 
Then  sh<ill  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  decp» 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep; 
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Some  traveller  then  shall  find  mj  bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be.** 

XXXII. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stern  her  air: 

Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her  hair; 

The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 

Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head; 

Her  figure  seein'd  to  rise  more  high; 

Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 

Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 

Appaird  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate; 

With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 

Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form, 

And  ILsten'd  for  the  avenging  storm; 

The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread; 

No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 

Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given, 

Raifflng  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven: — 

"Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease; 

Sinful  bn>ther,  part  in  peace!" 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom. 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befel, 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

xxxni. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day; 
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But,  ere  they  breathed  the  frtsher  aiir. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan: 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake, 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on: 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone, 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung; 
To  Wark  worth  cell  the  echoes  roU'd, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told. 
The  Bamborough  pectsant  raised  his  bead. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said ; 
So  far  wjis  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind, 
listed  before,  aside,  behind. 
Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  sound,  so  dull  and  stem. 
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TO 

WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  Esq.* 

Like  April  morniog  clouds,  that  paa^ 
With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  gra», 
And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow, 
Life's  chequer'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow; 
Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north, 
Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 
Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain; 
Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 
And  ever  swells  again. as  fast, 
Wlien  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 
Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 
Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
Of  Light  and  Shade's  inconstant  rcice; 


*  [William  Erskine,  Esq.,  advocate,  Sheriffdepute  of  the  Ork- 
neys, became  a  Judge  of  the  Coart  of  Session  by  the  title  ci 
Lord  Kimiedder,  and  died  at.  Edinborgh  in  August,  1822.  He 
had  been  from  early  youth  the  most  intimate  of  the  Poet's 
friends,  and  his  chief  confidant  and  adviser  as  to  all  literary  mat- 
ters. See  a  notice  of  his  life  and  character  by  the  late  Mr,  Hay 
Donaldson,  to  which -Sir  Walter  Scott -contributed  several  pora- 
prapha  —  Ed.] 
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Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar, 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular; 

And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 

Heaves  its  wild  sigh  through  Autuofin  trees; 

Then,  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale* 

Flow  on,  flow  unconfined,  my  Talel 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well, 
In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong. 
To  raise  the  desultory  song? — 
Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chime, 
Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme 
To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 
For  many  an  error  of  the  muse, 
Oft  hast  thou  said,  '*  If,  still  mis-spent. 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent, 
Go,  and  to  tame  thy  wandering  course, 
Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source ; 
Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom: 
Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 
Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard; 
From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they  show'd, 
Choose  honoured  guide  and  practised  road; 
Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 
With  harpers  rude  of  barbarous  days. 

"Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse? 
What!  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty? — 
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Oh,  hero  of  that  ^htiomn  time, 
When,  with  OMivallM  light  sublime, — 
Though  martial  AiKtria,  and  thou^  oU 
The  might  of  JHuana,  and  the  Granl, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes— • 
The  star  of  Brandeobui^h  arose ! 
Thoa  cooldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  quench'd  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  C3iief !  —  it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  tha:t  dragon  in  its  birth, 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  Chief !  —  not  thine  the  power. 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour, 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field, 
And  match'd  !tlie  spear,  but  left  the  dueld  I 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try, 
And,  tried  in  vain,  twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven, 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
Thy  land's,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel. 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal! 
On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  honour'd  life  an  tonour'd  close ; 
And  when  revolves,  'in  time's  sure  change 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge, 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake, 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake, 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb. 
10* 
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**  Or  of  the  Red-Cro«  hero^  teach 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach: 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  sbore^ 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar: 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shattered  walls, 
Which  the  grim  Turk,  besmear'd  with  blooo. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  good; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  coUld  wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake. 
When  stubborn  Russ,  and  metal'd  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd; 
Or  that,  where  Vengeance  and  AfTright 
Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 
Who  snatch'd,  on  Alexandria's  sand. 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand.' 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine» 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roU'd  o'er; 
When  she,  the  bold  Enchantress,^  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakspenre  lived  again.** 

» [Sir  Sidney  Smith.]  ■  [Sir  Ralph  Abeiciwnby.] 

*[Jo&ana.  Baillie.] 
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Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wronging^ 
With  praises  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd, 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind, 
Its  source  conceal'd  or  undefined; 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours; 
Or  whether  fitiier  term'd  the  sway 
Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confest 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why, 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale, 
Content  to  rear  his  whiten'd  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal? 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weatherbeaten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind, 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he  goes. 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows; 
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Adc,  if  it  would  coDtent  him  wel^ 
At  ease  in  thoee  gaj  pbdna  to  dwell, 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  acrees, 
And  spires  and  forests  ioterveoe^ 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between? 
Nol  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range; 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  tbrsake 
Bennevis  grey,  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  child, 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  clume 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along. 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Oaim'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliflS  were  rudely  piled; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 
And  honey-suckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  walL 
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I  deemVI  Mich  noaks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  vun  in  all  its  round  survejM ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shatter'd  tovver^ 

The  mightiest  work  of  hun^an  power; 

And  marvell'd  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd  my  mind, 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  hone 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 

Far  in  the  distcmt  Cheviots  blue. 

And,  home  returning,  fill*d  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl. 

Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clangs 

The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang; 

Methought  grim  features,  seam'd  with  scars. 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth, 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies'  charms, 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 

The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretched  at  length  upon  the  ioor, 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display'd; 

*  [Smailholm   Tower,  in  Berwickshire,  the   scene  of  the 
AtAhor's  intkncy,  is  ntiuited  uVmt  two  miles  finom  Drylwrgh 

Abbey.l 
U 
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And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore,    . 
And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace, 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face. 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire! 
From  the  th-itch'd  mansion's  grey-hair'd  Sire,' 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good, 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye,  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought, 
Content  with  equity  unbought;^ 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint;'* 
Alas!  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke: 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-wili'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child; 
But,  half  a  plague  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  caress'd. 

*  [Robert  Scott  of  Sandy  knows,  the  grandfather  of  the  Poet] 
'  Upon  revising  the  Poem,  it  seems  proper  to  mention  that  the 

lines, 

**  Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought, 
Content  with  equity  unbought:'* 

have  been  unconsciously  borrowed  from  a  passage  in  Dryden's 
beautiful  epistle  to  John  Dryden  of  Chesterton.  — 18108.  Note 
to  Second  Edit, 

*  [The  reverend  gentleman  alluded  to  was  Mr.  John  Martin, 
minister  of  Mertoun,  in  which  parish  Smailholm  Tower  is  sita- 
•tedO 
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For  me  J  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  weli-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay — On  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  leave  unlrinnnri'd  the  eglantine : 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay — Since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays; 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flattened  thought,  or  cumbrous  line; 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrained,  my  Talel 


\} 
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MARMION. 

CANTO  THIRD. 

THE  HOSTEL,  OR  INN 

I. 
The  livelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode: 
The  mountain  path  the  Palmer  .showed 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  stiil, 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill. 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  Mcrse  forayers  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  with  hale  and  thirst  of  prey, 
Had  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 

Of  some  tall  cliffj  the  deer  look'd  down ; 

On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 

In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose; 

Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 

Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow; 

And  when  the  stony  path  began, 

By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 

Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 

The  moon  had  long :  been  pass'd  before 

They  gained  the  height  of  I^mmermoor ;  ^ 

'[See  notes  to  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.''    Waveney 
N^o?el8,  vols.  xiiL  and  jdv.] 
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Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way, 
Before  them  at  the  close  of  day. 
Old  GifTord's  towers  and  hainkt  lay.' 

IL 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower, 

To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 

To  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone ; 

His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose^ 

So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced, 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  placed, 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rein; 
The  village  inn  seem'd  large,  though  rude:^ 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 

*  [The  village  of  GiObrd  lies  about  four  miles  from  Had^ng- 
ton ;  close  to  it  is  Yester  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  and  a  little  farther  up  the  stream,  which  descends, 
from  the  hills  of  Lammermoor,  are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle 
of  the  family.] 

*  The  accommodations  of  a  Scottish  hostelrie,  or  iim,  in  the 
16th  century,  may  be  collected  i^om  Dimbar's  admiral)Ie  tide  of 
"The  Friars  of  Berwick,'*  Simon  Lawder^*the  g«y  ostlifr," 
seems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably ;  and  his  wife  dflcoratedber 
person  with  a  scarlet  kirtle,:  and  a  belt  of  silk  and  silver,  «nd  riagi 
upon  her  fingers ;  and  feasted  her  paramour  with  rabbits,  capopsi 
partridges,  and  Bourdeaux  wine.  At  least,  if  the  Scottish  ittm 
were  not  good,  it  was  not  for  want  of  encouragement  froM  the 
legislature;  who,  so  early  as  the  reigti  of  James  L,  nai  oply 
enacted,  that  in  all  boroughs  and  fiurs  there  be  hostellanea^ 
hjM^ing  stable*  and  chambers,  and<  provisiea  for  man  and  hona^ 
biit  by  another  statute,  ordained  that  no  ras,n,  travelling  on  bont- 
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Down  from  their  seats  the  honemea 
With  jingling  qrars  the  court-yard 
They  bind  their  borseB  to  the  stall, 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clangour  fills  the  hall: 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost, 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host 

ni- 

Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze, 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  alool^ 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer: 
Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store, 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside, 

Were  tools  for  housewives'  band; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate, 
And  view'd  around  the  blazing  hearUi. 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth; 

or  foot,  should  presume  to  lodge  anywhere  except  in  these  hos- 
tellaries ;  and  that  no  person,  save  innkeepers,  should  receive  such 
tiaveUcrs,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  ^  exercisiiig  soeh 
hospitality.^  Bnt,  in  spite  of  those  provideet  sAaetmeilli^  tiie 
Scottish  hosteb  ape  hut  indifiarent,  andslfeangencaBlaiutls  find 
reception  in  the  houses  of  individuals; 

>  JuDM  I.  PurliuMnt  L  cap.  94 ;  Parliameiit  m.  eap.  SS. 
11* 
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WfaEDOi-  with  browD  ale,  in  jolly  tide. 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside. 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 
Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deign'd  to  aid, 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
Yet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey, 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free. 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower, 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower: — 
Such  buxoni  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost. 

V. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff) 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood; 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half. 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look. 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
i-'^FuU  met  their  stern  encountering  glance, 

The  Pahner's  visage  fell. 
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Bj  fits  less  freqtieiit  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  buret  of  laughter  loud; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beardt 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gazed  at  kingth  in  ^lence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  cofnrade's  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind: — 
*' Saint  Mary!   saw^st  thou  e'er  such  sight T 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright, 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl 
Full  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  eye; 
For  his  best  palfrey,  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  scowL** 

VIL 
But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awo 
Which  thus  had  qoell'd  their  hearts^  itllo 
The  ever-varying  fire-light  show 
That  figure  stem  and  ikce  of  woe. 

Now  call'd  upon  a  squire: — 
'^  Fitz-Eustace,  know'st  thou  not  some  fay, 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away? 

We  slumber  by  (he  fire." — 

Via 

''So  please  you,^  thus  the  youth  rejoined, 
"Our  choicest  minstrel's  left  behind. 
Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accustom'd  Constant's  strains  to  bear. 
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The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  spring-tide  bush,    . 
No  nightingale  her  lovelorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  nrKXXi. 
Woe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be, 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
LavishM  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern^ 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfarno. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay." 

IX. 

A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 

The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad; 

Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 

Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 

When  falls  before  the  mountaineer, 

Qq  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 

Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 

Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song: 

Oft  have  I  listened,  and  stood  still, 

As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill, 

And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 

Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen; 

And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  souncL 

On  Susquehanna's  swampy  ground, 

Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake, 

Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake,'  \ 

Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 

Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again! 
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Inhere  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  for  ever? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  bigh» 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  wilbvjr. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.    Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day  ■ 

Cool  streams  are  laying; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake, 

Never,  O  never! 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.    Never,  O  never! 

XL 
Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver, 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Ruin,  and  leave  her? 
In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying,  -^  '■' 

Where  mingles  war's  rattle       •  •^-•'»     '.i 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 


CHOftUS. 

Eleu  loro,  die.    There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  e.igle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted; 
His  warm  hlood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  O  never! 

CHORUS. 

EUeu  loro,  &c.    Never,  O  neverj 

xn. 

It  ceased,  the  mdanchdy  scmnd; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad,  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear. 
And  plain'd  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 

And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Between  it  and  the  band, 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space, 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not;  but  I  ween. 
That,  could  their  import  have  been  see^. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall. 
Would  scarce  have  wish'd  to  be  their  prey. 
For  Lutterward  wad  Fontenay^ 
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High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force. 

Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse! 

Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have, 

Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  hrave! 

Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 

Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel,        ^ 

Even  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 

Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart 

For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head. 

And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said, — 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 

Seem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung. 

Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 

For  some  departing  sister's  soul? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend?" — 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

"The  death  of  a  dear  friend."* 


^  Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful  crecjit  is  given  among 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  is  what  is  called  tlie  *'  dead-bell,**  explain- 
ed by  my  friend  James  Hogg,  to  be  that  tinkling  in  the  ears 
which  the  country  people  regard  as  the  secret  intelligence  of 
some  friend^s  decease.  He  tells  a  story  to  the  purpose  in  the 
**  Mountain  Bard,"  p.  2a 

p*0  lady,  'tis  dark,  an*  I  heard  the  dead-bell! 
An'  1  darena  gae  yonder  for  gowd  nor  fee/' 

**  By  the  dead-bell  is  meant  a  tinkling  in  the  ears,  which  our 
peasantry  in  the  country  regard  as  a  secret  intelligence  of  $pm^ 
fHend*6  decease.  Thus  this  natural  occurrence  strikes  many 
with  a  superstitious  awe.  This  reminds  me  of  a  trifling  apec- 
dote,  which  I  will  here  relate  as  on  instance : — Our  t\yo  servant- 
girls  agreed  to  go  an  errand  of  their  own,  one  night  after  supper, 
to  a  conndeiftble  distance^  fixvo  which  I  strove  to  pei^^cia^^  )^ 
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XIV. 
Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity; 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook* 
Even  from  his  King,  a  haughty  look; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controU'd, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance  fail'd  him  now, 
Fall'n  was  his  glance,  and  flush'd  his  brow: 

For  either  in  the  tone, 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer's  look. 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook. 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  withm 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise. 
And  proudest  princes  vail  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  falter! — By  his  aid 
Was  G>nstance  Beverley  betray'd. 

but  could  not  prevail.  So,  afler  goin^  to  the  apartment  where  1 
slept,  I  took  a  drin king-glass,  and,  coming  close  to  the  back  of 
the  door,  made  two  or  three  sweeps  round  the  lips  of  the  glase 
with  my  finger,  which  caused  a  loud  shrill  sound.  I  then  over 
heard  the  following  dialogue :  —  ♦  /?.  Ah,  mercy !  the  dead-bell 
went  through  my  head  just  now  with  such  a  knell  as  I  nevei 
heard.* — •/.  I  heard  it  too.'— 'A  Did  you  indeed?  That  u 
remarkable.  I  never  knew  of  two  hearing  it  at  the  same  time 
bcfiMre.'— «/.  We  will  not  go  to  Midgehope  to-night'  —  *  B,  I 
would  not  go  for  all  the  world.  I  shall  warrant  it  is  my  poor 
brother  Wat ;  who  knows  what  these  wild  Irishes  may  havi 
}tobhBV  '*— HoGo't  Mountain  Bord,^  Edit  ^  81-^1 
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Nol  that  he  augur'd  of  the  dooniy 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb: 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid; 
And  wroth,  because,  in  wild  despair, 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare ; 
Its  fugitive  the  Church  he  gave, 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave; 
And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  strange 
Would  hide  her  wrongs  and  her  revenge. 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer, 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear, 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  bold. 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  pcnance-gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 
When  the  stern  priests  surprised  their  prey* 
His  train  but  deem'd  the  favourite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age; 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  beard: 
Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy! 

XVI. 

IBs  conscience  slept- — he  deem'd  her  weU, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell; 
But,  waken'd  by  her  favourite  lay. 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say, 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear. 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes. 
Dark  tales  of  convent-vengeance  rose ; 
And  Constance,  late  betray'd  and  scorn'd, 
All  fevely  on  his  soul  return'd; 
// 
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Lovely  as  when,  at  treacfaeroos  call. 
She  left  bcf  convent's  peaceful  wall, 
Crimson'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mute. 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit, 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms, 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVII. 
^Alas!"  he  thought,  ''how  chang'd  that  mien  I 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  been. 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise. 
Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes! 
No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 
The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks; 
Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there. 
Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief  despair; 
And  1  the  cause — for  whom  were  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven!—* 
Would,"  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grow% 
''I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rbsel 
Oh,  why  should  n^an's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love!-*- 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 
Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude; 
And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell, 
How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swdl! 
How  brook  the  stern  monastic  laws! 
The  penance  how — and  I  the  cause! — 
Vigil  and  scourge — perchance  even  worse!'' 
And  twice  he  rose  to  cry,  "To  horse!" 
And  twice  his  Sovereign's  mandate  camei 
Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame; 
And  twice  he  thought,  "  Gave  I  ;not  charge 
8be  should  be  safe,  t\\o\i^Vv  wol  ^t  lar^e? 
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They  durst  not,  for  their  islandv  dired 
One  goldeo  ringlet  from  her  head." 

XVIIL 
While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love, 
Like  whirlwinds,  whos^e  contending  sway 
I've  seen  Loch  Vconachar  obey, 
Their  Host  the  Palmer's  speech  had  heard. 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word: 

"Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  land  away, 

To  visit  realms  afar. 
Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe. 

By  word,  or  sign,  or  star; 
Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear. 
If,  knight-liko,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence; — if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move, 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love,) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told: — 

XIX. 

THE    host's    tale. 

**A  Clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  throne, 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  Lord: 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword; 
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A  wiser  never,  at  the  boat 

Of  midnight,  «poke  the  word  of  power: 

The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 

The  founder  of  the  Gohlin-HalL' 

I  would,  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 

Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size. 

Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies: 

To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 

The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 

There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm. 

It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm; 

And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say. 

That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 

Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell, 

Who  laboured  under  Hugo's  spell, 

Sounded  as  'loiid  as  ocean's  war, 

Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 

XX. 

"The  King  Lord  Gifford's  castle  sought. 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought ; 
Even  then  he  miister'd  all  his  ho^, 
Tq  meet  upon  the  western  doast : 
For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  frith  of  Clyde. 

'  A  vttiilt^  hill  under  the  ancient  etL^le  at'QifB&tA^cn  Teirter, 
(for  it  bears  either  name  indifierently,)  thQ  construction  of  W)iich 
has  from  a  very  remote  period  been  ascribed  to  magic.  The  Star 
tistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Garvald  and  Baro,  gives  th^  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  present  state  of  this  castle  and  apart^^t: 
— "Upon  a  peninsula,  form^  by  the  wat€lr  of  Hopes  on  the  but, 
and  a  large  rivulet  on  die'^i^^dt,  6tai!tds  the  %lio^t  iMAi^kji^ea- 
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There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim,' 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim, 

ter.    Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals,  relates,  that  *Hugh 
Gi&rd  de  Yestcr  died  in  1267 ;  that  in  his  castle  there  was  a 
capacious  cavern,  formed  by  magical  art,  and  called  in  the  coun- 
try Bo-Hall,  t.  e.  Hobgoblin  Hall.'    A  stair  of  twenty-foor  steps 
led  down  to  this  apartment,  which  is  a  large  and  spacious  hall, 
with  an  arched  roof;  and  though  it  hath  stood  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  been  exposed  to  the  external  air  for  a  period  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  it  is  still  as  firm  and  entire  as  if  it  had  only  stood 
a  few  years.     From  the  floor  of  this  hall,  another  stair  of  thirty- 
six  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  which  hath  a  communication  with 
Hopes-water.   A  great  part  of  the  walls  of  this  large  and  ancient 
castle  are  still  standing.     There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  castle  of 
Fester  was  the  last  fortification,  in  this  country,  tliat  surrendered 
to  General  Gray,   sent  into  Scotland  by  Protector  Somerset*' 
Statistical  Account,  vol.  xiiL  —  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  in  1737, 
the  Goblin  Hall  was  tenanted  by  the  Marciuis  of  Tweodale's  fal- 
coner, as  I  learn  from  a  poem  by  Boyse,  entitled  "  Retirement," 
written  upon  visiting  Yester.    It  is  now  rendered  inaccessible  by 
the  fkll  of  the  stair. 

Sir  David  Dairy mple's  authority  for  the  anecdote  is  in  Fordun, 
whose  words  are, — "  A.D.  mcclxvii.  Hugo  Giffard  de  Yester 
moritur ;  cujtts  castrum,  vel  saltern  cavcam,  et  dongionem,  arte 
dtemonicd  antiqtuB  relationes  ferunt  fuhrifactas :  nam  ibidem 
kabetur  mirabilis  specus  subterraneus,  opere  mirijico  constmctus^ 
magna  terrarum,  spatio  protelatus,  qui  comrnuniter  3Bo»^U 
ttppelatus  est.^  Lib.  X.  cap.  21.  —  Sir  David  conjectures,  that 
Hugh  De  GLffi>rd  must  either  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  or  a 
great  oppressor. 

'  In  1263,  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  came  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
with  a  powerful  armament,  and  made  a  descent  at  Largs,  in  Ayr- 
shire. Here  he  was  encountered  and  defeated,  on  the  2d  Octo- 
ber, by  Alexander  III.  Haco  retreated  to  Orkney,  where  he  died 
suoQ  after  this  disgrace  to  his  arms.  There  are  still  existing, 
near  the  place  of  battle,  many  barrows,  some  of  which,  having 
been  opened,  were  found,  ss  usual,  to  contain  bones  and  uma. 
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Savage  of  heart,  and  lai^e  of  limb; 

Threatening  both  continent  and  aisle, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunninghame,  and  Kyle. 

Lord  Giffbrd,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 

And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change, 

But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange,' 

Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight; 

His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white; 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 

A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 

Clerks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore: 

His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  spell, 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle;* 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin. 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin, 


*  "  Magicians,  as  is  well  known,  were  very  conoos  in  the 
choice  and  form  of  their  vestments.  Their  caps  are  oval,  oi 
like  pyramids,  with  lappets  on  each  side,  and  fur  within.  Theii 
gowns  are  long,  and  furred  with  fox-skins,  under  which  thejf 
have  a  linen  garment  reaching  to  the  knee.  Their  girdles  arc 
three  inches  broad,  and  have  many  cabal  istical  names,  witb 
crosses,  trines,  and  circles  inscribed  on  them.  Their  shoei 
should  be  of  new  russet  leather,  with  a  cross  cut  upon  them. 
Their  knives  are  dagger-fashion  ;  and  their  swords  have  neithei 
guard  nor  scabbard." — See  these,  and  many  other  particulars,  in 
the  Discourse  concerning  Devils  and  Spirits,  annexed  to  Rsoi- 
NALD  Scott's  Discovery  of  Witchcrafts  edition  1665. 

•  "  A  pcntaclc  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  five  comcRh 
according  to  the  fivo  senses,  and  suitably. inscribed  with  charao- 
tors.  This  the  magician  extends  towards  the  spirits  which  Tie 
mvokos,  when  they  arc  stublx)rn  and  rebellious,  and  refuse  to  be 
conformable  unto  tlie  ceremonies  and  rites  of  magic." — See  the 
Dii^'ourso^j  «tc.  above  mentioned,  \5.  Q(^. 
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Bore  many  a  planetary  sign, 
Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine; 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared^ 
A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 

"Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face; 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim, 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd  and  dim, 
As  one  uituscd  to  upper  day; 
Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  Sire, 
In  his  unwonted  wild  attire; 
Unwonted,  for  traditions  run, 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. — 
*I  know,'  he  said, —  his  voice  was  hoarse. 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force^ — 
'I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  King  seeks  his  vassal's  hold: 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  woe; 
But  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art 

xxn. 

"  *  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  'the  racking  cloud, 
Can  read,  in  fix^fl  or  wandering  star, 
The  issue  of  events  afar; 
fiut  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold, 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controU'd, 
Such  late  I  summon'd  to  my  hall; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  caU, 
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That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  dcem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell. 
Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still, 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou, — who  little  know'st  thy  might. 
As  born  upon  that  blessed  night' 
When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan, 
ProcIaimM  hell's  empire  overthrown, — 
With  untaught  valour  shalt  compel 
Response  denied  to  magic  spell.' — 
'Gramercy,'  quoth  our  Monarch  free, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me, 
And,  by  this  good  and  honour'd  brand, 
Tl)e  gift  of  Coeur-de-Lion's  hand, 
Sooth ly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.'— 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  view'd, 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renew'd: — 

'There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm! — mark: 

Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark, 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 

Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down: 

A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find; 

There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind, 

And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 

In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy: 

Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steeds — 

Upon  him!   and  Saint  George  to  speed! 

*  It  IS  a  popular  article  of  faith,  tiiat  thoee  who  are  bom  o 
Christmas,  or  Good  Friday,  have  the  power  of  seeing  spirits,  an 
even  of  commanding  tliem.  The  Spaniards  imputed  the  haggu 
and  downcast  looks  of  their  Philip  IL  to  the  dingreeable  ?iiioi 
to  which  this  privilege  subjected  him. 
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If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whatever  these  airy  sprites  can  show;— 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  anf  no  warrant  for  thy  life.' 

XXIII. 

''Soon  as  the  midnight  hell  did  ring, 

Alone,  and  arm'd.  forth  rode  the  King 

To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round: 

Sir  Knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound, 

Left  hand  the  town, —  the  Pictish  race. 

The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace; 

The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare, 

The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 

The  spot  our  village  children  know. 

For  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers  grow; 

But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight. 

That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night! 

The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear, 

Gives  ample  space  for  full  career; 

Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 

By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 

The  southernmost  our  Monarch  past. 

Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast; 

And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 

Appear'd  the  form  of  England's  King» 

Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  ieifar. 

In  Palestine  waged  holy  war: 

Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 

Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield, 

Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame. 

The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same; 
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Long  aAerwardt  did  Scotland  know. 
Fell  Edward'  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

''The  vision  made  our  Monarch  start. 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart. 
And  in  the  first  career  they  ran, 
The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  horse  and  man; 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance. 
And  razed  the  skin — a  puny  wound. 
The  King,  light  leaping  to  the  ground. 
With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compeird  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain, 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain, 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandished  war-axe  wield, 

And'^strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car. 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower'd  their  wings. 
'Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight. 
Foreshowing  future  conquests  far, 
WTien  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war; 
A  royal  city,  tower  and  spire, 
Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire. 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore. 
Triumphant,  to  the  victor  shore." 

'Edward  I.,  surnamed  Long^shanks. 

*  [For  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  1801 
see  Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson,  chap.  viL] 
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Su<th  aigtw  nuBLj  learned  deifa  ex|ik!iw    ' 
They  pass  tbis  wit  of  sanple  swauk 

XXV. 

''The  jojful  King  tnrn'd  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane;  -'i 
But  yeariy,  when  retarn^d  the  n^ht  > 

Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite, 

His  wound  mist  bleed  and  smart; 
Lord  Giflbrd  then  would  gibing  say, 
*Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start'  :;  ./ 

Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline^  nave,  ' ' 
Ki»g  Ateitander  fills  his  grav«. 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  stiU  the  knightly  spear  and  shield  .  i 
The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wield,  (• 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast;' 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  iehaH/Ee, 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance, 

But  all  hare  fi^ully  sped; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  w^ht,  and  Gilbert  flay.**-* 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said.'' 

XXVL 
The  quaighs'  were  deep,  the  liquor  strong. 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-tbrong 
Had  made  a  comment  s%gi  and  long. 
But  Marmion  gave  a  sign: 


VP 


"See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

*  A  wooden  cup,  comj^Med  of  stavss  koop^  ■to|;6tliBfri 
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Ad4»  with  their  lord»  the  mfokei^  retir^i.  - 
The  reaty  around  the  hostel  fire. 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline; 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  dumbering  on  the  hottel  floor, 
Oppreat'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  eoore: 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadowi  strange. 

xxvn. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
or  .a -waste  k>ft,  Fit2-£ustace  lay; 
Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green : 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream,  . 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  rbg  or  glove, 
.  Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke. 
And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke, 
In  nnoonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gkxMn, 
Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume; 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 
His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew. 

XXVIIL 
— '*  Fitz-Eustace !  rise, — I  cannot  rert; 
Yon  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breaat. 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  tcoie  of  elfin  chivalry. 
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Arisey  mmt  Middle  me  mj  steed; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsj-  slaves; 
I  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale. 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale.'*  — 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid, 
And,  darkling,  Marmbn's  steed  array'd. 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  Baron  said;— • 

XXIX. 

"Did'st  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
Saint  Greorge,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle» 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show, 
That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe! 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite: — 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be, 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea, 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing, 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring.** 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

i*1tz-Eustace  followed  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road, 
13 
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And  listened  to  his  hone'i  tranfb 
Till,  by  the  lesBening  80ttid» 

He  judged  that  of  the  Piclish  camp   . 
Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round* 
Wonder  it  seem'dy  in  the  squire'a  eyes^ 
That  one,  ao  wary  held,  and  wige, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received. 
For  gospel,  wiiat  the  church  believed,— 

Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale, 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array'd  in  plate  arnd  maiL 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow» 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  floe» 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 

Guide  confident,  though  blind.. 

XXXI. 
Little  for  this  Fitz -Eustace  cared. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  town-\yard  rushing  on; 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode, 
Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road, — 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,' 

Rcturn*d  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  weilnigh  he  fell; 

«  Yode^  xned  hj  M  poets  for  ioenU 
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To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  be  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew: 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray, 
The  falcon-crest  was  soil'd  with  clay; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger^s  knee, 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines, 
Broken  and  short;   for  still,  betVeen, 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene: 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


I! 
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TO 


JAMES  SKENE,  Esci.* 

Atkestiel,  Eltrick  ForuU, 

An  ancient  Minstrel  sagely  said, 

"  Wiiere  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  ?*• 

That  nootley  clown  in  Arden  wood, 

Whom  humorous  Jacques  with  envy  viewed, 

Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify, 

On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 

Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell. 

Since  we  have  known  each  other  well; 

Since,  riding  side  hy  side,  our  hand 

First  drew  the  voluntary  brand; 

And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 

Unkindncss  never  came  between. 

Away  these  winged  years  have  flown, 

To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 

And  though  deep  markM,  like  all  below^ 

With  chequer'd  shades  of  joy  and  woe ; 

Though  thou  o'er  realms  and  seas  hast  rangdd, 

Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed, 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 

Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 

Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

Fever'd  the  progress  of  these  years. 


'  [James  Skene,  Esq.  of  Rubislaw,  Aberdeenshire,  was  Comet 
m  the  Royal  Edinbargfa  Light-Horse  YoltinteefB;  and  Sir  Walter 
Soott  was  Quartennattor  of  ebe  Mine  corps.] 
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Yet  DOW,  days,  weeks,  and  mcmths,  but  serai 

The  recollection  of  a  dream, 

So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 

Of  fathomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 
Since  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay; 
A  task  so  often  thrown  aside, 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied, 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gale. 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale. 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vex'd  boughs  streaming  to  the  dky 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again: 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead, 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snow-mists  fly; 
The  shepherd  who,  in  summer  sun. 
Had  something  of  our  envy  won, 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen  ;-r-* 
He  who,  outstretched  the  livelong  day, 
At  ease  among  the  heath^flowcrs  lay, 
View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look. 
Or  slumber'd  o'er  bis  tatter'd  book, 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessen'd  tide; — 

i>  OVuioua  illufitrations  of  the  Poetry  and  Novels  of  Sir  Wdta 
Scott  from  desuois  by  Mx.  Skene*  h&ve  since  been  poUjihad.] 
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At  midnight  maswp  tbe  anawy  plain 
Finds  sterner  bbcMir  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  snn. 
Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  viramiy 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain, 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  foXf 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks, 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  be  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain, 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain; 
Till  dark  above,  and  white  below, 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow, 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  kx>k  and  whine. 
To  leave  the  hearth,  his  dc^s  repine^ 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid: 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides, 
To  open  downs,  and  mountain-sides. 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow, 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiflens  his  locks  to  icicles; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  far. 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Turns   patient  to  the  blast  again. 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 
Drives  Ihnnigb  tbe  gloom  bis  laggixi|^  Aieeo*. 
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If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limlMi  fiul. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale:   ^ 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown, 
Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain, 
The  morn  may  find  the  stifien'd  swain:* 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale, 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail; 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe, 
Couches  upon  his  master's  breast, 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot, 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree, 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry. 
His  native  hill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee, 

'  I  cannot  help  here  mentioning,  that,  on  the  night  in  wbkh 
these  lines  were  written,  suggested,  as  they  were,  by  a  sudden 
fall  of  snow,  beginning  after  sunset,  an  unfortunate  man  perished 
exactly  in  the  manner  here  described,  and  his  body  was  next 
morning  found  close  to  his  own  house.  The  accident  happened 
within  five  miles  of  the  farm  of  AshestieL 

[Compare  the  celebrated  description  of  a  man  penshin^  in  the 
mow,  in  Thomson^s  Winter.] 

'Tie  Scottish  Harveet-Viome. 
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While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage. 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age : 
As  he,  the  ancieDt  Chief  of  Troy» 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy; 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those,  since  each  must  drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain* — 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  heaven, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given; 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten'd  by  their  grie£ 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When  thou,  of  late,  wert  doom'd  to  tvrine,— 
Just  when   thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smiled 
And  bles8*d  the  union  of  his  child. 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer, 
And  wipe  afTection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend; 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes*  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade; 

'  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet;  unequalled,  per- 
haps, in  the  degree  of  individual  affection  entertained  for  him 
by  his  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  general  respect  and  esteem  of 
Scotland  at  large.  His  "  Life  of  Beattie,"  whom  he  befriended 
and  patronised  in  life,  as  well  as  celebrated  after  his  decease, 
was  not  long  published,  before  the  benevolent  and  afiectionate 
biographer  was  called  to  follow  the  subject  of  his  narrative. 
This  melancholy  event  very  shortly  succeeded  the  marriage  of 
the  friend,  to  whom  this  introduction  is  addressed,  with  one  of 
Sir  William*8  ^nngbten. 
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The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  wa*  foU, 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind! 
But  not  around  his  honoured  urn, 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried, 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew, 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
Thfe  Almighty's  attributed  name, 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
•♦The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay.*' 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
**Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not:" 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead, 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed, 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave: — 
'Tis  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambiiiig  fitraia 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again; 
When,  doing  nought, — and,  to  speak  true, 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do, — 
The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  ranged. 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed. 
And,  desultory  as  our  way, 
Ranged,  unconfined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  flagged,  as  oft  will  chance. 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 
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"We  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too; 
Thou  gravely  labouring  to  pourtray 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight, 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  yclep'd  the  White. 
At  either's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,"  with  eyes  of  fire, 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  May-flower  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head: 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours, 
When  Winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear, 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear, 
When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beam'd  gay. 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl. 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore," 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore, 
The  longer  miss'd,  bewail  the  wore; 

'  [Camp  was  a  farourite  dog  of  the  Poet^s,  a  buU-terrier  of 
extnordtnary  ngaeity.  He  is  iutrodoced  in  Raeburn's  portrail 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  now  at  Dalkeith  Palace.] 

•fColi/i  Mackeozle,  Eeq.  of  Portmore.] 
r  J4 
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And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  R ,* 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say, — * 
For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 
Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he,— 
In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 
With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling  wind 
Mirth  was  within;    and  care  without 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout 
Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene — 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 
His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest: 
For,  like  mad  Tom's, ^  our  chiefest  care. 
Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 
Such  nights  we  've  had ;  and,  though  the  game 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 
And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill, 
Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 
Such   may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain! 
And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true, 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 
I  ■  ■ —  ■ '    ■        ■  ....         ■   ■     .   . 

*  [Sir  William  Rae,  of  St  Catharine's,  Bart,  subsequently 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  was  a  dieting^uiished  member  of  the 
volunteer  corps  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  belonged ;  and  he,  the 
Poet,  Mr.  Skene,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  a  few  other  friends,  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  little  semi-military  club,  the  meetings 
of  which  were  held  at  their  family  supper-tables  in  rdtatioh.] 

•  [The  gentleman  whose  name  the  Poet  "  migbt  iiot  say,"  will 
now,  it  is  presumed,  pardon  its  introduction.  The  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Bart.,  son  of  the  author  of  tlie  Life  of 
Bimttie,  was  another  member  of  this  volunteer  corps  and  dubi] 

■  800  King  Lear. 
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CANTO  FOURTH. 

THE  CAMP. 

I. 

Eustace,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  lirst  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  Jark  sang  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew, 
And  with  their  light  and  lively  call, 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart, 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed; 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamoured  loud  for  armour  lost; 
Some  brawPd  and  wrangled  with  the  host; 
'•  By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one,  "  I  fear, 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear!" — 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second  squire, 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire; 
Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware, 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder, 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
••Help,  gentle  Blount!  help,  comrades  aUI 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  lus  stall: 
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To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  good  gteed  he  loves  so  well  ?" — 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw; 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried, — 
"What  else  but  evil  could  betide, 
With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our  guide? 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rush."' 

11. 
Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  guess'd, 

Nor  wholly  understood, 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  suppressed ; 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  nK)od. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought, 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought, 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 

To  cause  such  disarray. 

*  Alias,  ♦*  Will  o'  the  Wisp.**  This  personage  is  a  strolling 
demon,  or  esprit  foUet,  who,  once  upon  a  time,  got  adnittajM^ 
into  a  BK»ia8tery  as  a  scuUion,  and  played  the  monkft  miny 
pranks.  He  was  aleo  a  sort  of  Robin  Goodi^low,  and  Jack  o* 
Lantbem.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  mischievous  demon  that  Mil- 
ton's clown  speaks, — 

**  She  was  pinched,  and  pulled,  she  said. 

And  he  by  Friar's  UmAem  led." 

•*  The  History  of  Friar  Rush"  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and,  fer 
some  time,  even  the  existence  of  such  a  book  was  docribled, 
altlioQgh  it  is  expressly  alluded  to  by  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  «*  Dis- 
covery of  Witdicraft.**  I  have  perused  a  copy  in  the  valuable 
library  of  iiiy  friend  Mr.  Heber ;  and  I  observe^  from  Mr.  BeIoe*s 
**  Anecdotes  of  Literature,*'  that  there  is  one  in  the  ezceUflnl 
fioJIeetha  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 
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Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told,— • 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  «ound  to  horse. 

IIL 
Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host; 
And,  as  the  charge    he  cast  and  paid, 
"III  thou  deservest  thy  hire,"  he  said; 
"Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight! 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  ail  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  1 
I  trust,  that   soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand, 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  tills  land. 

To  their  infernal  home : 
For  in  this  haunted  de:i,  I  trow. 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro." — 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire, — 
"Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest, 
With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest. 
Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow, 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo." 
Here  stay'd  their  talk, —  for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 
They  journey'd  all  the  nriorning  day. 

IV. 
The  green-sw&rd  way  was  smooth  and  good, 
Fhrougb  Humbie's  and  through  Saitouxi'a  viood^ 


A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  sttU, 
Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill. 
There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head* 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 
"A  pleasant  palh,"  Fitz-Eustace  said; 
"Such  as  where  errant-knights  might  see 
Adventures  of  high  chivalry; 
Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast, 
With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast; 
And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here^ 
In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 
Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells; 
And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells, 
The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 
Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed.'' 
He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marmion's  mind; 
Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design'd; 

For  Eustace  much  had  pored 
Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome, 
In  the  hall-window  of  his  home. 
Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

Of  Caxton,  or  de  Worde.* 
Therefore  he  spoke, — but  spofce  in  ywrn. 
For  Marmion  arswer'd  nought  again. 

V. 
Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shril), 
In  notes  prokwg'd  by  wood  swd  hUl« 

*  [William  Caxton,  the  earliest  English  printer,  waA  bom  in 
Kent,  A.  D.  1412,  and  died  1491.  Wynken  de  Worde  was  hii 
next  succcijtior  in  the  production  of  those 

**  Rare  volumes,  dark  with  tamiah'd  goid/' 
w&whaT&mw  the  delicht  of  >ttAianwm\a.c«\ 
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Were  heard  i»  echo  fer; 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bo^, 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know^ 

They  breathed  no  point  of  w»r. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foemaii's  land, 
Lord  Mamdon'fi  order  speeds  the  <baiidf 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode^ 
When  tlttnner  trees,  receding,  ahow'J 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade. 
The  hailing  troop  a  line  had  Dnade, 
As  forth  fpooi  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  m  gallant  train. 

VI. 
First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 
On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed, 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest; 
Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 
Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore: 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
ButCi^  Islay,  Marcbmount,  Rothsay,  came. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing. 

Attendant  on  a  ICing-at-rarms^ 
Whose  band  the  armorial  truncheon  hddy 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  queU'd* 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 

VIL 
He  was  a  num  of  middle  age.; 
br  aspect  m^afy,  ^gmyCf  and  8ag|&» 
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As  on  King's  errand  come; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  peneiratingy  keen,  and  sly- 
Expression  found  its  home; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age, 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume. 
From  his  steed^s  shoulder,  loin,  and  breast, 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground, 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest^ 

Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  tressure  might  you  see. 

First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis, 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  King's  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note, 
In  living  colours,  blazoned  brave, 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave, 
A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  state. 
But  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait. 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms!^ 

VIIL 
Down  from  his  horse*  did  Marmion  spruig. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King-; 

*  [See  A]^]^iid\x,  '^oto  V.\ 
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For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due, 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crowned. 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem: 
Aiul  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wtee. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

The  emblematic  genu 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made. 
The  Lion  thus  his  message  said: — 
"Though  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply  swAre 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  Court; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  Lord  Mamrtion's  namely 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame. 
My  liegc  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  teek 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back ; 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide, 
Must  lodging  fit  and  feir  provide, 
Till  finds  IQng  James  meet  time  to  tietf 
The  flower  of  English  drivalry.** 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide, 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied, 

Soi^ht  to  take  leave  in  vain: 
Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command, 
Thai  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion's  baod, 

Should  sever  from  the  train: 
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^England  bas  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes:" 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said^ 
But  fair  pretext  lo  Marmioo  made. 
The  rigiit  hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tync* 


At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Where  Crichtoun  Castle  ^  crowns  the  bank ; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  assigned 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne: 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep, 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep. 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep. 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XL 

Crichtoun!   though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep, 

Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  K. ;  and,  for  a  fuller  deseriptkm  of 
Crichton  Castle,  see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Pxovincial  Antiquitiai 
of  Scotland,  4to,  1826,  vol.  \.\ 
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Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort, 

.Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense, 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort. 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 
Nor  wholly  yet  had  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced, 
Whose  twisted  notes,  with  roses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpair'd  below. 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 

Of  fair  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form. 

Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go, 
To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 

And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 
Where  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent, 

The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More;' 
Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlemeoty 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate; 
For  none  were  in  the  Castle  then, 
But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 
,  -  .     -      - 

*  The  pit,  or  prison  vault  —  [See  Appendix,  Note  K]      " 
YoL.  11 15 
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With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  ■otiowing  dMtte, 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came; 

Her  8QO,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old^ 

Profier'd  the  Baron's  rein  to  hoW; 

For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 

Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 

On  FloddeDf  by  his  sovereign's  side,' 

Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain  I 

She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train. 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Oichtovn-Deau. 

'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 

Of  hated  Bothwell  stain'd  their  fame.' 

xia 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims. 

Attended  as  the  King's  own  guest; — 
Such  the  conunand  of  royal  James, 

'He  was  the  eecond  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  fell  in  the  field  of 
Flodden,  where,  according  to  an  ancient  English  poet,  he  distin* 
gaiahed  himself  by  a  furious  attempt  to  retrieve  the  day  :»— 

**Then  on  the  Scottish  part,  right  proud, 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  then  out  brast, 
And  stepping  forth,  with  stomach  good, 

Into  the  •nemiei'  Ibnjng  he  thrast; 
And  BoPiweli!  BotkmeU!  cried  bold. 

To  cause  his  soqldiers  to  ensue. 
But  there  he  caught  a  wellroine  cold. 

The  &if  lishmen  sFtraight  down  him  throw« 
II1U8  Haburn  through  hia  hardy  heart 

Hi«  fatal  fine  in  conftict  found,'*  <S:c. 
Flodden  Field,  a  Poeio ;  edited  by  H.  Webfer.  Kdm.  1806 

*  Adam  was  grandfather  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  too  wel 
kaofwii  in  the  history  of  Queen  Mary. 
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Who  marshalf d  then  his  land's  array. 
Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman*s  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry. 
Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's  wk 
Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit; 
And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise, — 
Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

XIV. 
It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night, 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walk'd. 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light, 

Of  varying  topics  talk'd ; 
And,  unaware,  the  Herald-bard 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared. 

In  travelling  so  far; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war:' 
And,  closer  questioned,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enroU'd: — 

XV. 

SIR    DAVID    LINDBSAY's    TALE. 

^*  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 
Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 

^[8ee  Appeal  Note  L.] 


Lin"tl'4Jft^)iWP'W(#Wgioioil  aril  iio<,U 

And  ift.^,.pft5fe,„jpjjfHrigf„|4jn^  a-ynv.&ji-jH. 

How  swMt  t^,jjtfrfjf>,^iq^ft|^%,,  „o^Tj 

How  %\(^  ^,^^^J)Tib1;,jj(^|j  ,[„^  ijiT 

■ .bnr.l  flail^iiLl  aili  Jaiiumi  dinwii  oT 

'[lnjfbotl^.SfcnfeIat(i[iali9W/Jt»l'e9^ipii;i«ftf«rC^K  •^ 
wmains,  or  sites  c4ffu,),jl,,^„,  ,.„.,,,/,  .^^j^  ^.j,^,,,^  j-jq 

li«dthfijra)fflf^^e.bfum  liHiov/on  a'.ioifmjsM  hioJ 

beaaty  of  its  situation,  must  nave  been  early  spleclea  as  a  royal 
residence.  David,  w#(?fia%lSm  IM  #  s^Qlf  #%ii>ff4rality 
to  the  church,  refers  several  qChis  charters  to  his  town  of  Lin- 
lithgow ;  and  in  that  of  HolyrdoA'fepressly  bestows  on  the  new 
monastery  all  llt^ikin^tiP^l&d  ^s,ibi^e«^^nitaalM|dfc>elinging 

to  his  ea^lS^\a^Lii^lkh,\sMs^caMd^  

The  convenience  a%|^fl  f^i^i'PP<WV^lJ^»r)^d^hrj^y»^  «> 
great  a  favourite  during  thg^ffl^l.^e^^was  OTghqibk/sn  cause 
of  the  attachment  of  ihe  an^jent  &cotti^n  mmiarcns  to  JLinlithgow 
and  ite  fine  lake.    TliJ^s$^rf^3?ttiiaitfg  \iWWl%\m&ai  with 

bly  arises  that  the  ancient  arn^^idf  Ctoe  ^$ntt^  Jrttfvdbeai  a  black 
greyhound  bitch  ilijevhterb  trsinl  .i'3^1Jb«:t9iftiatioilo9DIjtoiihgow 
Palace  is  emmff^^^l^tif^\^r^l\^ifn(^^^tllpf^ 

elevation,  which  advances  4to9^V{y?f^>r(^  WJ^^I*^^' ^l^f  ^  *  '^^ 
form  is  that  ofr  a  square*  court,,  pofhposed  of  Duuamgs  of  four 
stories  high,  wimry?e%%mAB^^^^^  the 

square,  and  the  wind<i»^,  t^e^)^I]P'4ikriiyi4)9(  adli|tie4ize  of 
the  rooms,  as  well-a^  {h'il<vnidth  amd^bhiiTadteiTieFlUisHtciJcases, 
are  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  One  banquet-room  is  ninety-four 
feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  ^ftifrty-three  feet  high,  with  a  gal- 
lery for  musiCf^^gJ^  ^^J^^'^^f'^KfY'/^Si^^M^^'^*  looking 
to  the  west,  projects  ov.er  the  walls,  so  as  to  have  a  delicious 
iwospect  on  three  side^/^  WoSi^Wm  %^t  U^vii^e  boudoirs 
we  have  ever  8eeie^S^WlU(«BR  $gd3bi«3i  AiuSncud  And- 
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The  wildJ<«fiik8fe§*eVitaffTel«VTJ^aBfe<W 
The  M  bi^eS'M!r?$'*o*'Wfe«ft?rte«rf3  3''T 
The  8add€s@<N^&fiPt%%Hr-'^:l»fi^^^'^I' 

'PH'SS^  ^F<lfafcfeK'<iAr.««^(  3f'^  '">«  -toi 
But-jm^'Umi  StiP^i^^  «yii^«''  »'IT 
Th^'W^vifel"»ili/ttl?'th  ^H"tlW>'y«i|lV'^  «I 
Too  wd}'«ls'MhsfenW.4T^-«y(!^4M#w^|iiW 

June  sjni''iffii«mtfc(*S'#«%i^l«i%Vl*'J>  ^nA 
Woe  to'-^l^«t?«ti6iif4'^^Bb'ftbilW'»**i^f'«oiA 
The  '^cift^'"bHf'^iii»'^  4^4T  ailT 

Still  in8«SP««isH^c'»«rifl=>tw«4tai8iT 

In  offical'=J^*^r(iJf'fSs<!UK.t}3''3'll  ««w  ooJ  I 

King  jA^4  J<)rtteTSLe»4f  ^tJ>'n3lfi3f>3a 
,nt»l  canr.ufliii)-;  :nlJ  oiodv/  giiidDjjjw  8bW 

;  §iiiinis:>lj}  inoma^li:XiVi^Gi^  ariJ  rigtioiHT 
"  VVI^JdstidarisiraitliifiH'^hWN^hE  ^rM^ptfa 
And  in  Li^fhgMvb  My/^  <i>«l»  b'niaog  Jl 
T{»dj^g^la«fyQfDtl„M»ftiMl|yi«»fl  b'qqaJg 

}  oiifl?/  otulanij  diiw  ,nwog  umsiJB  ul — ' 

'I  am  glad  ffitui  <W*lrti|ni9Ht<feflfsc|Sh!dtl»B8tt»«Sl%ri««' 
by  another  yisa^fj^  km^'i^^'WM^ i&%h^  ^l^^ 
tified  br  the  use  of  ,the  Scottish  nretncal  trahsuition  of~the 


tified  by  the  «isc  of  rthe  Scottish  ifletncaT  translation  oflthe 
Psalms.  'K9r8eSffisK^afimftvl4tt»nWb3^  /TWAyl. 
van  sound  conveyrfl)'«it  "^^i}^  a(ft^a*«^tdrt,  4«bfl^llup- 
poee,  from  as8oci«M&'iSAtg^lrtl|^  kidghnriia  fiionsciin  ,^gjP|hry 
VIIL.  Sir  Thomas  Wortley.dmiit  ^Hlteyfi<rfg»l(i»ii!?^Hrii^ 
Potest,  for  the  9^eaMf9niMtt^>m'f^mMmiiW^^ 

"listening  to  the  hart's  bkli:' ^        'bil        \  ijii     oP 

•The  rebellion  against  James  llL  wa^  sirniahzefDv,^  cruel 
circumstance  of*fil'1onTpr^Iili^  iil^lt^h(^ 
the  King  saw  his  ownt^yi^  (H^a^^d  ^S«MM;  ttfii.Jilwtl^iSBon 
in  tlie  faction  of  his  c«Gmio3»  Wtet  tho  little  courage  hft  had 

/e5 
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While,  for  his  royal  father's  soul, 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  Bisbop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  King  was  slain — 
In  Katharine^s  aisle  the  Monarch  knelt. 
With  sackcloth-shirt,  and  iron  belt. 
And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming; 
Around  him  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  Thistle's  Knight-G>mpanions  sate. 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
BedeafenM  with  the  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 

Through  the  stain'd  casement  gleaming; 
Bat,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  befell. 
It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight. 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my  Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace, 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 

tite  death  of  his  father,  their  founder,  he  was  seized  with  di 
remorse,  which  manifested  itself  in  severe  penances.  See  a  i 
hw'mg  Note  on  stanza  ix.  of  canto  v.  The  battle  of  Suudi 
km,  in  which  James  III.  fell,  was  foi&ght  18th  June,  USa 


Who  propp'd  Ujs^i^gteEiite^t*^  friolAs  ^uO 

,93-iol  ]g^]^l-jd  I  gno-i)8  08 
"He  stepp'd  b«fl«?  fl«nMfelM«i'89JfBaii**^'lT 
And  stood  w«WJWte»?'^yffrt«»  f^e|»'"<^ 

iiffi«  BKR  te«l»«nfe*'Wae'«  ''■i^^  ^^•^'^^  .f^iA 

Nor  he»afai3FCBo*f?"BoWa^n3j'Wntl  l"**  "^ 
But  on'tea^iftWfMi^^^ftifHy^leaift?  ^■'"'i  I  ^"tt 

Afia3Vor#lfflfe^neJ^«y«feiafrf  rf=*«"n  iB'iw 
In  a  loW^^%i8iM>'ti<*'^«V^''85He»"'  ^''^f"  I'nA 
So  thrill'a%JttHgl^'Mn,«'^«l«Hl§rt*,toJBo&fr*^ 
'My  inothei'>'«ai'lirfg''frflM  SHP;*  l^^*  '{<<  '^^^ 
Sir  Ki»^RW'\#afti''flftte"n8t  f«  «^af,123q  HDidW 

Woe  waits  on-'Wih/atfrW?**"^  "'-'f'"  "^''^ 
If  war  thou  Mi%f'^^imMf'{lai',  •'.«^JI'"'J  oT 
Her  witchingNPfl^«{Jni"4aiVltfA''!5na¥k»''*^  ^''T 
James  Stuart,  doubly  •'#Srt'if,''l«^vtl¥l??''^  ^*^ 

God  ket^^tHegrfal^  IflSjIf^^''*  ''o  *f'a"o^^ 

The  v^JttrfAiil  ■Mo#aft*^'Sfe(>m'*a  iriJae«k*»"A 
8rn90f^aaW»W,''rina>'fl9A»d'^tfe;«*'iS"odi  adT 

And  wherf'«fe>i^ii^^H^d"«i  9gtJ«,"'  *''^ 
The  monitor  was^g^e. 
The  Mar^,^4  W^}^  ^^^tmk  ".nixsv  al» 

To  stpB^IWf'VSf' lJ»ftD9\it;«^SfiSl  f^ifl'^aimud  ^M 
But,  lighter  iEhan.t)ig,jjlH%^^'3,jJ>%fep^,„«'j 

He  vani8h'dj^,9^„^,e%[i,„  .i^j^  ^j    |,„^ 

Like  sunbeam  oni,tJjft,^iyftyr^gyf^  j^^^^  ^1^ 

That  glances  Ib^^^a^i^"  gdJ  8bw  oioa  08 

,oboT  I  SJVfllbac  .baaia  ^m  3I00J  I 

Whifci<iuAi«ay<giaifl  ffaiedsiaKxcb  siding*,  ,baA 

Th&bimrvligUt  VN4usq(psle,9dl  b'dscsi  noo8 

He  idebiddiob'^AqriiiioDlKtblouPidttagetadT 

While  MeaUj^  laf;4U  tolebns  .ballsd  bok 


But,  ai%^r  it  sutipended  pause, 

The  BaroD  spoke : — ••  Of  Nature's  laws 
So  strong  I  held  the  force, 

That'Dever  superhuman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course; 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  Diake  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  sceptic  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught" — He  staid, 
..Apd  aeem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid: 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd, 
Which  pronipts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 

Even  when  discovery's  pain. 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told, 

At  Gifibrd,  to  his  train. 
Nought  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there, 
And  iHMight  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare ; 
The  thoughts,  which  broke  his  sleep,  he  seems 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

"  In  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couch'd  niy  head : 

Fantastic  thoughts  return'd ; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led, 

My  heart  within  me  burn'd. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rode. 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reached  the  Camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  p^ss'd  thtough. 
And  halted,  and  mj  fatio^le  blew.  .  '  '' 
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Metbought  an  answer  met  my  eary-— 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear. 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

"Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listened,  ere  I  left  the  place; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  true, 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view, 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
Pve  fought,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day, 
In  single  fight,  and  mix'd  affray. 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say, 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seem'd  starting  from  the  gulf  below, — 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show,-—* 

I  trembled  with  affright; 
And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear. 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear» 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right 

XXL 

"Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell? 
We  ran  our  course, — my  chai^er  fell;  — 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell?  — 

I  roH'd  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand. 
The  spectre  sl^ook.  his  naked  brand, — 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain: 


My  dazzled- €!f&V\i^^r!Piegflf-iL^  irf^wodJoM 
Not  openinif  4^  ISflrffilifiF  im  ^^^  '''^'''  ^^^ 

Their  sight,  UK^«WhXl^^pii«^!^"^  twoilori  oB 
Full  on  his  face  tH^'ftK»ffl>'terft^tfto3Jl,  iilS»«»  ^^ 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook! 
I  knew  the  stern  vindfc^e  look, 

And  held  myofeflte^^ftr^'a^  •:^"'3^*'t  «"^T»^ 
I  saw  the  face  (tf^dfifel  \<^riA,  ^Ml  I  ^'^^  .b'fljiail  I 
To  foreign  cliiift^  \m  tettg:^  Um^iUff}'^^^^ 

I  welbiWlieirfe  ltllifti1asKJ>f^^  Anhh  riiio  is^  loW 
For  ne'er,  hoia^^^^i  «li§fe(5«lii*^s»#'^**  iiodV/ 
A  human  wacfited,  itolh'><Jf'^l^  ijnij>'ab  rmol  iil 

So  grimly  and-so-^gte^pi^nudo  bijjniioin  A 
Thrice  o'er  t^ij^)  tedtfiihe  rfWbfc^'ffiJ  M§(8K<jl  sv'I 
But  when  to  gQl|4'iBftiiWxCteoi^*  P^j«dy«^"»*i  "' 
(The  first  time  e'en^J}'^*'*  fi&='ilW,)^  t'^^''^  ^"A- 

He  plunged  it;fri)ihe!  ^h<*»?th»*"  ^"^^*  ^'«U 
And,  on  his  courseK'b^^Jih^filf  ^flghfj^^^  "^rf^'  ^^^^ 
He  seem^tvo^aii^'Srotti^rtfyy^^hfii'!  b'ni9o8 
The  mooft^QamHdri)o(i^iaafldid(^i^eijl^  d^|pi^>^  i 

Sunk  down  upon  thb»iti?SlttiJtiiiy/  byldrnaiJ  I 

'Twere  longirUq^elJiiwlial  «iub§'>B^%5AriJ«  bnA 
To  know  \iA»'^(!i(^th^^Tim^\b€^^0^&^  X** 

Call'd  by  his  Wd^ed  ifrMft^f leb^^^^iB^a  I 
To  cumber  upper  air: 
Dead,  or  alive,  good  cJtiS^had  he 
To  be.mjJIfairttffe^cftityiftjgnot  \ixi  boon  ^tVN  ^ 
— ;  Ilf)!  loj^imln  vrn  —  ,o?nuoD  luo  nGi  aW 
—  Hbd  lo  Aoodii'XAlli^nlB^^  od  bInoD  iedW 

MarvelI'd  Sir  .David  Df-'ffi^*5]Vfote^"  "^'^^^'.^ 
Such  cH5-rig«dPM'a'Var/''!"''l*  f?^ 
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Whffn  once,  near  Norham,  there  did-figUt 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendi^  might. 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight, 

With  Brian  Biilmer  bold, 
And  train'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptisnial  vow. 
**And  such  a  ph&ntom,  too,  'tis  said. 
With  Highland  broadsword,  targe,  and  platdf 

And  fingers  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcus  glade, 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoui,  and  Auchnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore.' 
And  yet,  whatever  such  legends  say, 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay,  t 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold, 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  ihe  evil  hour. 
When  guilt  we  meditate  within. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." — 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd  him  batf  aside, 
And  twice  io  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  press'd  Sir  David's  hand,—- 
.    But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said; 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid. 

Each  ordering  that  hb  band 

*  See  the  traditioRS  conoermng  Bulmer,  and  the  spectre  called 
Lhamdearg,  or  Bloody^hand,  in  a  note  on  canto  iii  [Append!;^ 
NoteR] 


Shoul4i^^b  thedl  wtfai-M  M^^i^  nMY/ 

To  Scotland's  c^piftorlakB'jihUrilaFhjf^44doq^  A 

Such  was  thQiJI^|agfsffecilinMind.lo  >:^.^fo^il  nl 

wollj'^<w^w*fI:!^j(i  mid  b'(iim)  hnA 
Early  they  took  Boiy-Bdin'-tfiffCiidd/'iti  1o  Win  t^dl' 
And  I  couUbiteade^^GMh  ^ti^i^^itrdfl^^  -^nA^ 
HU^iiUqxft^jiigv^ddl^Pnor/itfisdc^^inbl^f^^^  ^'*iV^ 
Lies  on  the  path  U^inv^  j|lttkn&Wh.<'»'';3.iiri  bnA 
Much  might  it  h^tlpf^istonittdiifond^  nl  rHJin  d 
But,  passin^EsUbh ^ig^eaw&ip  .':dU!«>$  'ri)  nMfl//  iO 
Suffice  it  th^bitikGQnrboufteifvrns.JhiiAii'iHo'^r  >l'inG 
Across  the  furzy  hiiisoofn-BirJiidb  r'fjihaomoiil 
They  passMx*eii(5ilaD5jinft>tt«a'nffirtlJ/  .t  r(  bnA 
And  climb'd  th0^jfi^|K>siillg)fl;|^ijli!9Jflttt{til3>ii^iii'/  1i() 
They  gain'd  the^rio^ofoBiaokfomdliilbm  nO 

tbiod  inos?od   iii  jiiiiA  nt  «?i3lloqy 
blod  mmA¥'XiUvn(\'y  lo  no?.  ornT 
Blackford !  on  ^ivlnse^iuiHakltUt^tiventift'^iiT 

Among  ntheo^rebm^aaridnthoioiydaffd^bfcbirip'^ 
A  truant-boyiiiod^dght  iHfc  «e^yr.8  ,nmi5d  oT 
Or  listed,  as  ,iifeipa^)«tSt^m  o//  lling  nodW 
While  rose,~en*'.bi%efaBielrtsk^(iii  luodiBd  lO 
The  mui;<9UaT;d)fi>llicnait^'ftnitvdpiiTi'ii>M  bioJ 
And,  ri;toi'ihisrbteejil«  jafagila^loAd^^oiwl  bnA 

Saint  6iM«ifllii^li«ga]itt8  bV^jiq  nodT 
Now,  fybiti^tk»rmmimt .Ib^thb  {ilajtii^ijon  iuQ    . 
Waves  ,felhtfch©v!iirtliiA»itfefJ»HkMii^iot>d  bnA 
And  o'er  th^ilAlld9ti4ipt9.£^  ^ilod^  ihiCd 
.-  -Nought  do -I  see  unchanged  reniain, -     - 

,]uflSft]<fai}  tkeyiiMalfie  eaoihi^adrjibm^lBMoia  lo  ^^t&Vimt&U 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone.  [H  f^oVl 


CBuaamO  THK>iaauM 

But  different  rS?'Ifie¥h'an'^g^fel«^*^J''^^     A 

Since  Marmion,  ilVdijthe  crown 
Of  BlackfQnl«iTS^vihi^*Bfti^4j^<||flHn^oil  io1 

Upon  the  ^ciiil^fOslif^n^^doboJ  m9^.r>3  oT 
Thousa^bpa3rilio»ht.>l^htteil^o^9W  mml  bnA 
Spread  all  il^iji^ov^hfmo^i^^'.k^W^ilhsii  oT 

UplJilidinaiill  fflaiwj  aHrfidowwrrrhi^)//  moil 
A  thousand)-riW?Joi5ay;l/In3»(e«l>  Uvjy.  biwAiooSi 
Thousai«iiffob:)l^«iiBaDcb  ttof^  JYtfJ^  ^MftnuM 
That  cheqittirld'jatfii)becJxe.>ihihpjlw4flf|iyfn  10 

The  Mwiiii^M^oa  timi  ^vfO)il)  Vj^iorf  t>dT 
In  crdteflf  imnlre  dstkiJ^iian  aljfd^  oiadW 
Forming  a  caoifiiikrt^gMBinilri  <!'Tj^-ii>d'j  bnA 
Oft  giving  ,wajij/kHh<2WBifetjiliilhftee;»«(tpq4,«  bnA 
Sdffid  toki>iofd4herQy,lfUiij;f(vcK4ijp.jn'i  olidY/ 
That  darkly  huge  d?diirfl«rwffe^  -/am  odT 
And  tamed  the  glajjinft, white  with  green: 


>  The  Borough,  or  e?MA"SSeaf  ,Sf%VAh»^7^^'^7^rj 
great  extent,  rei?^h|^n>or)ra^^dM^f6V44l3l»^lh^^^ 
bottom  of  Braid  lUtk^ynbyfiit^mdetiidf  B/zba^sti^^fMoUbV^nt 
state,  iduBgiwiii  asm^tKflifihjilb^l^Ai^^^fLn^ff  j^^ 
had  permission  pf|9tl^  ^ft^W  ^\M\^^>ilff^^  ^4}f¥^' 
projectmg  ovtsr  ^b^p^^ff%  in  f>J*der  to  encourajgfe  tiiem^tp  ppn- 
sume  the  timber;  wiiich  tney  seem  tJb  hifie  done  v?if5|[*tflyttaal- 
ly.  When  James  IV.  mUsfer(^'«4riirAy.l^fe»Jkil^nbdAre, 
in  1513,  the  Borough-AiiM«<^Ava4  ^'cONiikigi'larHiiiii^nidei^^^  a 
field  spatiMi3^MbhdKflfJigStfiiyi^vrtftl*|d 


highway  leadiSftav4l?l&mW,ft«t  ifiW^orfi^ffi^WflW  SdXts- 
field  Links.  The  llaiu  SUiiio  piobably  dcfivcs  k»  name  from- 
Ihe  BriWto^^«4M»S^ilMipsi^ril^Fi^  asvoB' 


IW  MABMIONt  Omia,If\ 

In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVI. 

For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain, 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge, 
To  farthest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  nrK)untain  come; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  clank. 
Where  chiefs  review'd  their  vassal  rank. 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
While  frequent  flash'd,  from  shield  and  lance^ 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVII. 
Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decay 'd. 
Where  the  nipht-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car. 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war;  ^ 

And  there  were  Borthwick's  Sisters  Seven,' 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
lU-omen'd  gift!  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

^  Seven  culverins  so  called,  cast  by  one  Borthwick. 
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XXVIII. 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 

A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue. 

Broad,  narrow,  swaliow-tail'd,  and  square, 

Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,*  there 
O'er  the  pavilions  flew.* 

'  Each  of  these  feudal  ensigns  intimated  the  difibrent  nnk  of 
those  entitled  to  display  them. 

'  I  do  not  exactly  know  the  Scottish  mode  of  encampment  in 
1513,  but  Patten  gives  a  curious  description  of  that  which  he 
saw  after  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  in  1547:  — **  Here  bow,  to  say 
somewhat  of  the  manner  of  their  camp:  As  they  had  no  pavi- 
lions, or  round  houses,  of  any  commendable  compass,  so  wear 
there  few  other  tentes  with  posts,  as  the  osed  manner  of  making 
is ;  and  of  these  few  also,  none  of  above  twenty  hoi  length,  but 
most  fiir  under ;  for  the  most  part  all  very  sumptuously  beset, 
(after  their  fashion,)  for  the  love  of  Prance,  with  f)eur<Kle-lys, 
some  of  blue  buckeram,  some  of  black,  and  some  of  some  other 
colours.  These  white  ridges,  as  I  call  them,  that,  as  we  stood 
on  Fauxsyde  Bray,  did  make  so  great  muster  toward  us,  which  I 
did  take  then  to  be  a  number  of  tentes,  when  we  came,  we 
found  it  a  linen  drapery,  of  the  coarser  cambryk  in  dede,  for  it 
was  all  (^  canvas  sheets,  and  wear  the  tenticlea,  or  rather  cohyns 
and  couches  of  their  soldiers ;  the  which  (much  after  the  common 
building  of  their  country  beside)  had  they  framed  of  four  sticks, 
about  an  ell  long  a  piece,  whearof  two  fastened  together  at  one 
end  aloft,  and  the  two  endes  beneath  stuck  in  the  ground,  an  ell 
asunder,  standing  in  fiishion  like  the  bowes  of  a  sowes  yoke; 
over  two  such  bowes  (one,  as  it  were,  at  their  head,  the  other  at 
their  feet,)  they  stretched  a  sheet  down  on  both  sides,  whereby 
their  cabin  became  roofed  like  a  ridge,  but  skant  shut  at  both 
ends,  and  not  very  close  beneath  on  the  sides,  unless  their  sticks 
were  the  shorter,  or  their  wives  the  more  liberal  to  lend  tiieni 
larger  nitpery ;  howbeit,  when  they  had  lined  theai^  «nd  tdtafiM 
z 


Highest,  and  midmo^%lf^^>^escriecl 
The  roysLibsBfi^;  flfftti^g  .SJ^e^srfj  Ii'i[nr.m  loVl 
The  staff,  ;a,ifl^.iftj^fifijfp<jpjig^ip4  ffeglgbfe  A 
Pitch'd  deepjjjdiit^mgasjjjg  «5q9ftg  „;  .yohaV 
Which,*ii|yt  taifint»WJb»^ifilf  ^i%iuann8  ,n9oiO 

Yet  ,b«BfepbeBflathfaihe.*tend*^'?w»^*.b»)ia 

When«,'«-,|Jhe|oAHWtern!ffiH9^  ,WaffiK(}'  ,IIoia8 
With  toil,  the  huge^.^di^  ^^BIRW^  Ifli"i3'0 
And  gave  la  xiew.  the  dazzling  field. 


1oWlMM»iilU{f>tiduA)jSfiatlM4'^rfP|!rftL»hJ£^lo  iloii3' 

The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in"^oWli^-.if>  o.t  boItL'nrj  oairi) 
ni  JnoraqnwiDno  %  9[)oiii  ifr.iMooS  ufJ  v«iti>I  yiJDi:xn  Jon  oli  I ' 
ed  ibiriw  JbiIJ  lo  noi}qn>-,'XXIXiin   ii  >:(vi-o   noMnT  Ju:J  ^Ic.i 

^"L«?dl«a?»p-vie^"rf  %^-feiiS^pfe'^«rt^Qa^  '"'* 
■'m^vi&'ff  ^A^ittf''^''cKi^K^''dM«;-2.'^'  ^"  '«''"^'"'!* 

ic5w  oa  jSSjDqnroo  OiORnn'minioo  X"^.**^  ^rrnioil  bni;«..»i  lo  .^inoil 

Jud  .d&dldilil^tnmg/lAlORiiih^^ifl^i^/did  Jjp^^inU  to  hm:  :^ 

,i9yr.d '(Ijj^j|>i4[^iitti6:ifeaWteJdajr^«riT  oi\1  lot  ;TjLiro   Tilt  Jsom 

1  rroQfeU4y^SJLJt^EMl^<ffi^.0#Jm  obxr^yui^'i  no 

Ji  i<ifW«henibid''^SUi^ai»'iessa^{2 'io  (Vioqinh  nonil  B  ji  hiTuot 

"■mi'W^i^^^  ''"'■'[  "^  ^^••*^"': ;;"; 

•^ftfipye^B(?»rii«(  no  nv/ol)  lo'ji!^  c  hmhlmU  vsrfJ  (^offt  ^sriJ 


Should  onUHS'^iW'^^'^^"  ^^ 

Till  I  h^asUra  mb  ^m^^^a^^^  ^^'^ 

In  gloricw  battle-Wa^l*'*"^'™";'  "^"^  """^^  „ 

"Fair  is  the  !!piA'ynaVf"te" Jtf  "? 
That  Kilp4ol&f^|tflSfc^tokV'^'?  ""'.^"^ 
When  peace  and'Mtoh^Jii-'mtf  i^'i^M 
Tis  better' l!4^ilP^8«i'&tf'';r  o.TrT,E;Tor 


Than  fi2Hi>#<iiKi«S!  'iS^fdH*'^'"  .       ,    .    , 
,b'Ilri  fn')dJ  ndo//J'*ci   bi*ond  ,l)nA 

Stni  on  the  spof^ij^i;^  ^^f;^o9j,p,t^y;^  .^^;^I 
For  fairer  ' 

When  sat 


That  p€ople^^Jl,^t^l?^t;,flk3,|b^^^^^  ^,^^^ 
The  wandering  (cy^^jc^ftlj^^^'ij^ij^^^g^  j^^,^^^ 
And  mark  the.,^sV^fit^j^lty.;gl5)yr^,^.^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


For  on  the  smakft-wrea.th§i„hHe.<?:^and  #1<J 

_  j  Wy^.^  OT   V  of  V;  M   1  r  "^  n  tTJ  ^    ?  ij-^  b  ft  I  l1    9(1  T 

Ihe  inornHiff,be£Lm.s  vvere-isbefd,* 


on  the  smokpfwrp,tb?,.,})jigg,-^aj}^^if%li 
That  round^ht^  v^^}f'l^.I^^!:?fi!S>"•?|i:?,bniJ  ml' 

And  tinged  tnem  witli  a  lustre  proud. 
Like  that  which  dv^sBiSk  a  thunder-cloud. 
Such  fimektfi  giniidrikrr>c)bt»edf  ^dlie^^  RudT 
Where^hei  hiigti^lSakie  (spUBiitJistgM^t  diddW 
And  all  the  steepTHlo|>e)idbNitn|)nn  (OlR  bnk 

tVioili»q   bnj)  ^qiiob  And^lontu  bfiA — 

porary  of  Charlera^gia,  Indbftaodk  cttilhe^Jifi^bfiMd  IhekgvL^ 
with  France;  but  V^^.  ^4?i«M-i^riir)^0r>|9ot^Ni^  (tlf^hy, 
little  better  than  aW  (^^it^ijf  ^mtfP^J^J^'^MfS'}^ 
(who  has  also  swells  into  Grefix>rius  Masriius)  ass^siatad  with 
himself  in  the  .importarft.dutjr  .of  goYernmg  som^  pan  <»Lthe 

«dniiiq  lo  luod  orii  bloJ  '^im^UL 
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Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  highf 

Mine  own  romantic  town! 
But  northward  far^  with  purer  blaze. 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays, 
And  as  each  hoathy  top  they  kiss'd, 
Jt  gleam'd  a  purple  amethyst. 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw; 
Here  Preston-Bay,  and  Berwick-Law; 
And,  broad  between  them  roU'd, 
The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note, 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float, 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz-Eustace*  heart  felt  closely  pent; 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent, 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand. 
And,  making  demi-volte  in  air. 
Cried,  "  Where 's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land!" 
The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see ; 
Nor  Marmion*s  frown  repress'd  his  glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus  while  they  look'd,  a  flours^  proud. 
Where  mingled  trump,  and  clarion  loud, 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  sack  but  deep,  and  psaltery, 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry, 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  mountain  come; 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime* 
MerrUy  told  the  hour  of  prime. 


And  thus  the  LiiiWfa^jfeolfg^^^*  ''^^  *"8 
"Thus  claftWt?sl*^%M)tg8X^tt  «»rfW 
The^'TOHg'  tSi  iflaSfif^hlFWaf  ««[>  ^^'S^^I  }«riT 

Or  to  St  KammiivwmknSi^^  «^"^  ''^'^ 

Or  Chap3P«NS«irfT6x«pffe  ^^""^  -"^^^^  •»«'' 
To  you  they  spear*^%3rtfef^9S&i*^  "^  ^^ 
But  me  reffifi/fl  5f'^«yic8mi>t*n6r''^  ^^"^  ^"^ 

When  hMVrn  m^  iMPcii^^r]''  ^'^^'''''^^^  ^^'^' 
ThrUling  in  FaTkMla.<^(£te"ih™,^''^^*  ^"^ 
In  signal  iS»6  Bit  yf^eiJ^Jfeittra  Prl^^^^.^^^'^T 

But  strive  whsw-'teraategi^dw  *^" 

To  the  dStSWfilPWwA^'''^^^^"^  ^^  ^"^ 
,gniX  bnG  hucD  jnobnfi  8*bnchoa8  lO 

XXjpi.  §nibo9JDU8  DrfJ  al 

"Nor  less,**  he  said, — "when  looking  forth, 

I  view  yon  Empress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers, 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers, 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers — 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  "I  moan. 
To  think  what  woe  mischance  may  bring, 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  King ; 

Or  with  the  larum  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Edin's  leaguer'd  wall. — 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought! 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nay: 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field, 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  «hive\4f— ' 


MARMlOtf.  Gmio  ty 

But  tbou  thyself  sbalt  say« 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre. 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower, 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing; 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  Bang." — 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  <made  a  stay. — 
There  stays  the  Minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  eveiy  border  string. 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  nog, 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  and  King, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


TO 

G£»RGE  ELLIS,  Esq.' 

^'uEN  dark  December  glooms  the  day, 
And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away; 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  tbrowm 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitless  regard, 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 
When  sylvan  occupation's  done. 
And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun. 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near, 
The  game-pouoh,  fkhing-rod,  and  spear ; 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim, 
And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  limb, 
And  pointer,  now  employed  no  more. 
Cumber  our  parlour's  narrow  floor; 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condemn'd  to  :rest  and  feed ; 
When  from  our  snow-encircled  home, 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  from  the  spring; 

'  [This  accomplished  gentleman,  the  well-known  coadjutor  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Prere  in  the  "  Antijacohin,"  and  editor  of 
"Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Romances,"  &c.,  died  10th  April, 
1815,  a^ed  70  years ;  being  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  bit>> 
flier,  Chi^le^  Wia,  Esq.,  crated,  in  1827,  Lord  ^ei«Scff^— Y£&:\' 
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When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice  conn'd  o'er. 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more, 
And  darkling  politicianyovross'd. 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post, 
And  answ%pig[h(aidkiHs<S0AQ^Hiis 
Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains; 
JlJbiillt'sUth  the  country  cheer,  1  come, 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home; 
For  conv^,  itffW8ft¥obbdte4"t8'->^E^f>  kskW 
The  Forest's  WC«tff«cfi«f}t  ftSftgfe/^  '^"^  ^^^  f>"A 
AndtW«n4hi§F'WffH'3r^yv^fi^l^ht,iiod«  nadV/ 
The  busy  day  «H9>'feb^li>tegWtYiB0w  od)  noqU 
,bir,]u'n  >«9lJi1oiq  bns  hfoD  A 
Not  here  need  ;ifiydrfe»^@ivding  rriy(IO«j?q  oiliJ 
Lament  the  rav^^^of  (ti>hft,|UDDo  nKvl^g  nsdW 
As  erst  by  Jlfegv^'sijpiwer^j^ttwfer?,  odi  i9'o  bn A 
And  Ettrick  strippMaofyil^fPBrtt  ^tv«p|s.,\^ncd  bnA 
True,— -6jil»(k)ifo&  eCto^ffoftcJitoigftjifSTiBg  odT 
Since  on  h^midi^sfcjiKsufi^ndt  r^ng^  X^i'^  asdW 
Within  (Asiikdepjlij^it$'i{ierit^7/  ,briijoH^oi;^  bnA 
By  buIwarkp'ibne,(^nA''teI(lbkrin6mil(i  ,t^)nioq  bnA 
And  flanking; 'tonAerWjO-aiaft  kiiBy>Iflo9d9uo  iddmiiD 
Guarded  abiibJgaivisdBl^tislietiitdhd^  aid  iii  nt^dV/ 
Denying  entfiino'k  Iwi^r^soitA^  b'nmjjbnoo  ;^noI  gl 

— iOmo([  b')('jTf;:nio-wnne  muo  tiio'il  njdVf 

*See  Intro^teokiwi  trtcipttP.iiiy.fiibiiul  odt  g^irso  30108 
'The  Old  TN;fihd)f(:£diiriii»'g!Jbiv^^,^mne(|^ioq 
by  a  lake,  now  dn^hf^^n^^  WfeflpufeftjTv^  Yirtfj*fe»^&irtP'^ 
was  some  attempt  to_mAe_  defensible  even  so  late  as  1745.    The 

?"^. 


I  to  /ecejre  from  so  enunent  «t  pen 
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Save  at  i^pcb  t|tU  ^^faattled  port; 
Above  whqae  arcbt  isiiqpended,  hupg 
Portcullis  apdiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, -^  but  not  so  long, 
Since,  eaily  closed,  and  opening  late, 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate. 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stern  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin!  O,  how  alter'd  now, 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sitt'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sport. 
And  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free, 
^      Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea,^ 
,   For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber'd  lower, 
That  hung  o'er  cli^  and  lake,  and  tower, 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  Championess  of  old, 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enroH'd, 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown'd. 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  grounc^r- 
Not  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at  rest, 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guest,* 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest; 

'  Since  writing  this  line,  I  find  I  have  inadvertently  borrowed 
it  almost  verbatim,  though  with  somewhat  a  different  meaning, 
fiom  a  chorus  in  ^  Caractacus : " — 

"Britain  heard  the  descant  bold, 

She  fliuig  ber  white  anna  o'er  the  eea, 
IVond  in  her  leafy  boeom  to  enfold 
The  freight  of  harmony." 
"See  *•  The  Fairy  Queen,**  book  iiL  canto  ix. 
17 


When  from  tti8oqoMt^!^c^i)l4l^l{iAM,iA  svfiS 
Free  to  theSfiigrttt4^i*p»iht«fewv^H7/  svodA 
Sweet  was  hei^^MHi?  f^s^^H«fdkV^'m^Uii^ii^^'io^ 
Erst  hiddeiglftf  fhe^'^VdWiyte^tmg  d  §noJ  JisriT 
And  downt^^l-  8l«rtfl^er^>^a<fefetl2Mtf*»  ,o^fli8 
Her  locks  prctftef,  fi^>^ttly  ^df>9vIov9T  auoludl 
They  wKrf'iUrgtJttWprto  Pilhh^l«o%lrfpjJt  aaodW 
Had  niarveird  at  fo¥^q«[#|Sct3^Illlt^t|i>^^iw  A 
No  lesa^'ttW^r«rf>defi'<:HaiSrfe)^p[feiWed}t>rf^  "i9l8 
But  looking  \ikea(ogni>'f^ifignmk^  !  niba-niKI 
The  sight  iJWfl^  ^l0tt^n^al(ji  tegflil%i£=^  nddW 
And  cha*f»qMa«3b(feb'8KC«i|fei3£^)W)ab'Jii  uoriT 
And  he,  the  w^'de^lfig  ^ft^^iiOteftiil  hnA 
Forgot  his  Xtehirft^»lWs»aE*Kin«^dw  vdJ  ^nignin 

And  pa§ml,  ^m^mik^^,JxH^id  '^A  xdi  lo^i 

The  tWISK*  fe*«bWi*J  *¥«S3^Kfe'9  S""^  ^«rfT 
Nor  dur««liglilP^A«d8!*^a*^lii€,  i^'mB^l^  uodT 
Bold  as  he  ^  W^^m^'^smA  bnisguorii  aaT 

She  charm'd,  jat^once,  and  tamed  .the  bearL. 
T  1  ithift  10  889<ioiqm/3aJ  en  J  ,9na  JoTl 

Incomparable  Brilomartef  ^     .  ,  ^     • 

^  ,DTToin9  'Jinl  oigcni  >/i92naq«  nl 

So  thouv^teFCnyl^affikAft'JWi^  '>rf>  lol  srfS 

-t)/>f*8Praea4rjfn,^;«fa*ito^rt¥^'%i6p^o^  rf^'rf^ 

A«%at^^^^fcfetv"Wif  l({^ffii^&F«"^  ^rf«  *^^ 
Than  in^^V^yi^is^Wv^Y'  ^^8  ^^b  Ji^riW 
Nor  deem  th3ft^Tr<fl9^¥Hy  !8fifc«8fi  fllrM#3  ^^8^ 

r^  strength  and  security^  are" flown"!""      ~  "7 

^^SPff  T""^^'''>js"*  ^tS"     '^  V'^fli  ®^  J¥K  F''  soma* 


Still  canst  thou  send  thy:fi}ifeft)6>H%„oao  u  mod 
Ne'er  readier  at.iabt^iBgfe^t'fJi  S^^ld  nicfha- 
Thy  burghlWso*(«^  t9-^nt6iAnhf  ?wwflHrf8 

blolna  01  moaod  y(\nol  i9i\  at  birai^ 


*.XnoaiiBri  1o  Irigifnl  ftiiT 
-For  every  one jp6,BKji..jff4j<S3if ly^^^ii.';^^ - BsB ■ 
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Than  doi^^m  4Mi!g^i'^^tt)8Mt^iM^  tuid  UiT 
Thy  daunt]6E«^i}^lM^ta|^Us«[lb'i  ^'nodixiofl  JfidiO 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 

Thy  thousands.  tfSfiPd ''ffl%iHi'a1  lir "'^  ^^ 
Full  red  wottiaf'ft^n"tb^'^kaTf?vay^ii?".'''!"''^ 
Ere  from  thy  fHaPfl"  <iVS^tr'ffle?^y""f      '^J 

The  slightest  ka^^r&mci'r^'^''-'  •  ;"^  ?2 

And  if  irfc.-^'SsWfn8%M  «^»vod  JBdT 
Dun-Edin!  that  ev«//|"<{lil*'%r-ii^f '''-'"«  S-''^''^ 
Renown'd  ftfP'iSUM  '«""''  S'=n^3V«w  loH 

That  v^i!u8*  dm\iW'^eh'iYm}%\^i^'^ 

In  patriarchal  tinges  whofee  care    •  ,_, 

Descending  angfels  deign  a  to  shares       ,  ^     ^    * 

Ihat  claim  may  wr^tle  blessings  down    ,      --^ 

On  those ''^^b^Kfe.*f'^p°^ad^'%fS;:'  ^'^ 
T^  ..  J  .  :  noon  yiiiooin  tii-*dinyjii(l  llun  njadl 
Destined  m_  every  age  t6  be 


fi  ^Oi[£fe<lcynit)edii'^bej  gi»y]9ni^p!Ase|tol  boil^o  .vljoua  Bid 
— ^pvvj^  ^i\  ,oIqt.y.tq  licilyiili  aiiT — ..iMXj  ^flinqffT«*tnOT 

'  Henry  VI.,  with.inft^4iM^aii,v.hi8ufaeifj.^iind  the  chiefs  of  his 
family,  fled  to  Scotland  all^<«h«^4teJd^ttffc  of  Towton.  In  this 
note  a  doubt  was  formA^^^^fe^e^^'^'^er  Henry  VI.  CAme 
to  Edinburgh,  though  h]8|'<5jSi^p  did ;  Mr.  Pinkerton 

inclining  to  believe  that^^4)@^naii)a9l-M^i^<^*^<^l>right  But  my 
noble  friend,  Lord  NAftief^i  h&a-^|]okifaB(d\  eat  to  me  a  grant  by 
Henry,  of  an  annuity  of  46r%f^Bgrk^  to- Jiis  Lordship's  ancestor, 
JohniJW^/«ifl*crttef 'by^e  King  himself,  at  Edinburgh,  the 
2ie^Mffyf  A^ft^'^«IV9%ii^^Hk)thr^ea»<Bllhlp^^^,  «l]ibh 

e^te^fiS'  dttft^t^  fiO^^tHi^'lol^  ftf^Jwfetffl*aM»sX*ISaf?^ 
1^H»,  tisSfiyfeil^Aflo  ^A<tal9Sfa^'te^««-^ljl^ci^%pfeniy^ 

hb%tfi£ffly%t%iiiStaMi^'^jdHi)<'^^  m^-^m  m^^m^ 

[.S86J  ,Tddn/sJq98  ill* I  UiQU  aaadi  bi^nkMOStv 
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Till  late,  with  wonderi  grief,  and  awe« 
Ghreat  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw/ 

Truce  to  these  thoughts! — for  as  they  risct 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range, 
Or  for  Tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night: 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim. 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames,  to  see, 
Creation  b(  \ny  fantasy, 
Than  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen. 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men. — 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon? 

Sir  Alexander  Napier,  and  about  this  tim6  was  Provost  of  ESdin- 
borgrh.  The  hospitable  reception  of  the  distressed  monarch  and 
his  fiunily,  called  forth  on  Scotland  the  encomium  of  Molinot,  a 
eontemporary  poet     The  English  people,  he  says, — 

-  Ung  nouveHu  roy  crierentt 

Par  detpUeux  voulUrt 

Le  vieil  en  deboutirent, 

tit  son  legUifne  hoir. 

Qui  fuylyf  aUa  prendre 

lyBacmtid  le  garand, 

De  tout  giedes  le  mendrtt 

El  le  plus  toUeranU** 

Recollection  dea  Avantores. 

^[In  January  1706,  the  exiled  Count  d'Artois,  afterwank 
Charles  X.  of  France,  took  up  his  residence  in  Hdyrood,  where 
he  remained  until  August  1799.  When  again  driven  from  his 
country  by  the  Revolution  of  July  1830,  the  same  unfortunate 
Prince,  with  all  the  immediate  members  of  his  &mily,  songhl 
rdbge  once  more  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Stuart^  aad 
muuned  there  until  18th  September,  1832.1 
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The  moonlight  tbftn  the  fog  of  frost  T 
And  can  we  saj,  which  cheats  the  tnoitT 

But  who  shall  teach  mv  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilcre 
Could  win  ttie  royal  Henry's  ear/ 
Famed  Beauclerc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  f 
Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem, 
Decaying  on  Oblivion's  stream; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongfM 
Marie  translated,  Blondel  sung? — 
O!   bdm,  Time's  ravage  to  repair, 
And  make  the  dying  Muse  thy  care: 
Who,  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  toe 
Was  poising  for  the  final  blow, 
The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wrings 
And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wkig^ 
And  bid,  reviving  in  his  strain, 
The  gentle  poet  live  again; 
Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 
An  unpedantic  moral  gay, 

'  Mr.  Ellis,  ifi  his  ndtiable  Introduction  to  the  **  Specimens  of 
Romance,*'  has  proved,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  La  Ra^ 
vaillere.  Trenail,  but  especially  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  that  the 
courts  of  our  An^lo-Norman  Kings,  rather  than  those  of  the 
French  monarch,  produced  the  birth  of  Romonce  literature. 
Marie,  soon  after  mentioned,  compiled  from  Armorican  ori^nals, 
and  translated  into  Normnn-FVench,  or  romance  lang^uagfe,  the 
twrtve  curious  Lajrs,  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  us  a  j>reci§ 
m  the  Appendix  to  his  Introduction.  The  story  of  Blondel,  the 
Amous  and  faithful  minstrel  of  Richard  I.,  needs  no  commentary. 
AA       J7» 
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Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 
On  wings  of  unexpected  wit; 
In  letters  as  in  life  approved, 
Example  honoured,  and  beloved^ — 
Dear  Ellis!  to  the  bard  impart 
A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 
To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 
At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend, 
My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend  I 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task, —  but,  O! 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach, 
— What  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach, — 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure. 
And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  given: 
Forbid  the  repetition,  Heaven! 

Come  listen,  then!  for  thou  hast  known. 
And  loved  the  Minstrel's  varying  tone, 
Who,  like  his  Border  sires  of  old, 
Waked  a  wild  measure  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain.' 
Come  listen!  bold  in  thy  applause, 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws; 

•  [At  Sunning-hill,  Mr.  Ellis's  scat,  near  Windsor,  part  of  the 
flnt  two  cantos  of  Marmion  were  written.] 
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Andy  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievenr^ents  on  the  storied  pane, 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'd, 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand, — 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue, 
Field,  feast,  and  comhat  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harpers'  glee, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 
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MARMION. 

CANTO  FIFTH. 


THE  COURT. 

I. 

The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid; 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade, 

That  closed  the  tented  ground : 
Their  nnen  the  warders  backward  drew, 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  ro<le  through, 

Into  its  ample  hound. 
First  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 
Upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare. 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose, 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows, 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought; 
And  little  deem'd  their  force  to  feel, 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
When  rattling  upon  Floddea  vale, 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail.' 

'  This  is  no  poetical  exaggeration.  In  some  of  the  counties  oi 
England,  distinguished  for  archery,  shafls  of  this  extraordinary 
length  were  actually  used.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  Blackheath, 
between  the  troops  oi  Henry  VH  and  the  Corniah  VnaiKK^tSsa^ 
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Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through ; 
And  much  he  marvcll'd  one  snnall  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band^ 

For  men-at-arms  were  here, 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight. 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train, 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain, 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show. 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain, 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  in  vain 
The  sword  sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman's  casque  below.' 

in  1496,  the  bridge  of  Dartfbrd  was  defbnded  by  a  picked  band 
of  arcbers  from  the  reb^  army, "  whose  arrows,"  says  HoUinshed, 
"  were  in  length  a  full  cloth  yard."  The  Scottisb,  acoyding  to 
Ascbam,  bad  a  proverb,  that  every  English  archer  carried  uqder 
his  belt  twenty-four  Scots,  in  allusion  to  his  bundle  of  unerring 
sbafls. 

* "  The  most  useful  air,  as  Uie  Frenchmen  term  it,  is  ierrUerr ; 
the  courbettes,  cabrioles^  or  un  pas  et  un  smdt,  being  fitter  fcr 
horses  of  jMimde  and  triumph  than  for  soldiers:  jret  I  oaimot 
deny  but  a  demivolte  wit^  cour^ttes,  so  that  they  be  ]9Qt  $9Qki^ 
may  be  useful  in  a  fight  or  mesiee  ;  for,  as  Labrque  bath  jti,  in 
his  Book  of  Horsemanship,  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  having  a 
horse  that  was  excellent  in  performing  the  demivolte,  did,  with 
his  sword,  strike  down  two  adversaries  from  their  horses  in  a 
tourney,  where  divers  of  the  prime  gallants  of  France  did  mjwt; 
fbr,"tnkin;]r  his  time,  when  the  h.Qrse  was  in  the  heij^  oflili 
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He  saw  the  hardj  burghers  Ihcsre 
March    arai'd,   od    tooU  with  &eef  tenSf^ 

For  vizor  tbejr  wore  noBe, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  koi^t  i 
But  burntsh'd  were  their  corslets  bright^ 
Their  brigantioes*  and  gorgets  light, 

Like  very  silver  shoiie. 
Long  pikes  tbe:y  had  for  standipg  fights 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore. 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight* 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

IIL 
On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dress'd 
In  his  steel-jack,  a  swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well; 
Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  store) 
His  forty  days'  provisicHi  bore. 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear,' 

cmarbettey  and  discharging  a  blow  then,  hifl  sword  fell  with  such 
weight  and  force  upon  the  two  cavaliers,  one  after  another,  that 
he  rtruck  them  from  their  horses  to  the  ground.*^ — Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury's  Life,  p.  48. 

*  The  Scottish  burgesses  were,  like  yeomen,  a{>pointed  to  be 
armed  with  bows  and  sheaves,  sword,  buckler,  knife,  spear,  jQT  a 
good  axe  instead  of  a  bow,  if  worth  JCIOO :  their  armour  to  be 
of  white  or  bright  harness.  They  wore  white  hats,  i.  e.  bright 
i^l  capq,  without  crest  or  visor.  By  an  act  of  James  lY.,  their 
weapfm-schawingt  fiie  appointed  to  be  held  four  times  a-year, 
under  the  aldermen  or  bailiff. 

*  Bows  and  quivers  were  in  vain  recommennj^d  t^  the  pot^^ntiy 
^f  Scojybind,  by  repeated  statutes ;  spiears  and  axes  seem  uiuy«|y; 
ally  to  have  been  ujMio$(t<tfid  of  thm*  Theit.  deEe|^f»  WW^ 
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A  crossbow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife   and  brand. 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer, 
As  loath  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 
And  march  to  foreign  strand; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  bis  steer 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eje 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie ; 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire. 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger's  name. 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 

Not  so  the  Borderer: — bred  to  war, 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease; 
Nor  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  please, 

was  the  plate-jack,  hauberk,  or  briguiitino ;  aiid  their  missile 
Weapons  crossbows  and  culverins.  All  wore  swords  of  excellent 
temper,  according  to  Patten;  and  a  voluminous  handkerchief 
round  their  neck,  "  not  for  cold,  but  for  cuttino;*."  The  mace  also 
was  much  used  in  the  Scottish  army  :  The  old  poem  of  Flodden 
mentions  a  band  — 

*'  Who  manfiilly  did  meet  their  foes, 
V\nth  leaden  mauls,  and  lances  long." 

When  the  feudal  array  of  the  kingdom  was  called  forth,  each 
man  was  obliged  to  appear  with  forty  days'  provision.  When 
this  was  expended,  which  took  place  before  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
the  army  melted  away  of  course.  Almost  all  the  Scottish  forces, 
except  a  fow  knights,  men-at-arms,  and  the  Border-prickers,  wbb 
Amed  excellent  lightrcavaViy,  ticXi^  \xv^^^q(cA. 
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Like  tiio  kmd  do^Eui  yell. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  light-arm'd  pricker  plied  bis  trade.-^ 

Let  nobles  fighl  for  faiae ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 
Burghers,  to  guard  their  towDshipsy  bleed. 

But  war^i  the  Borderer's  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight, 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  thinking  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  pass'd  by, 
I^iOokM  on  at  first  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  marvcird  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bo!^. 
But  when  they  saw  the  Lord  array'd 
In  splendkl  arms*  and  rich  brocade. 
Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said,*— 

'^Hist,  Ringan!  seest  thou  there! 
Canst  gvess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ridoW 
O!  could  we  but  oo  Border  side 
By  Eusedafe  glen,  or  Liddeli's  tide. 

Beset  a  prize  so  &iri 
That  fangless  Lion,  too,  their  guide. 
Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  lude; 
Bntm  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied, 

Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 

V. 
Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtic  race. 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  face, 
A  various  race  of  man: 
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Just  then  the  Chiefs  their  tribes  array'd, 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made, 
The  chequer'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid. 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  every  varying  clan; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  their  eyes  with  savage  stare, 

On  Marmion  as  he  pa£s*d; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare. 

And  harden'd  to  the  blast; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  bunted  red-deer's  undress'd  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head: 
Back  from  their  lEJioulders  hung  the  plaid; 
A  broadsword  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  tai^e  they  wore, 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but,  Ot 
-Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  ciy. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd. 
Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt 
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Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  pasB'd, 
And  reach'd  the  Qty  gate  at  last, 
Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard, 
Arm'd  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear, 
When  lay  encamp'd,  in  field  so  near, 
The  Borderer  and  the  Mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  street*  they  go» 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show: 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang, 
The  armourer's  anvil  clash'd  and  rang; 
Or  toil'd  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel: 
Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 
Page,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurryiiig  pace^ 
Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place, 

Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword ; 
While  burghers,  with  important  face, 

Described  each  new-come  lord, 
Discuss'd  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 
His  following,^  and  his  warlike  fame. 
The  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 
W^hich  high  o'erlook'd  the  crowded  street; 

There  must  the  Baron  rest, 

'  JPo^M^in^— Feudal  retainers. — [This  word,  by  the  way,  hat 
been,  since  the  Author  of  Marmion  used  it,  and  thought  it  cahed 
ix  explanation,  completely  adopted  into  English,  and  especially 
into  Parliamentary  parlance. — Ed.] 
18* 
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1!111  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide* 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  King's  behest. 
Meanwhile  the  Lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train  ;^ 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds, 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 

The  palace-balls  they  gain. 

VII. 
Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily, 
That  night,  with  wassail,  mirth,  and  glee: 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  Chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Summon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 

The  banquet  and  the  song, 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dadce,  traced  fast  and  light. 
The  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 

'  In  all  transactions  of  great  or  petty  importance,  and  uncmg 
wh(»n8oever  taking  place,  it  Would  seem  that  a  preaent  of  wine 
was  a  uniform  and  indispensable  preliminary.  It  was  not  to  Sir 
Min  Faleta^T  alone  that  such  an  introductory  preface  was  necet- 
Wy,  however  well  judged  and  acceptable  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
9R)o](  ;  for  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  while  on  an  embassy  to  Scotlaiid 
in  16diM0,  mentions,  with  complacency,  **  the  same  night  cube 
Ro^esay  (the  herald  so  called)  to  me  agam,  and  brqoght  tiA 
wioe  fym  the  King,  both  white  and  red.'*— ai^ir/jr'JEUilBom 
jDlflt 


This  feast  outskone  bis  banquets  pastt  ^ 

It  was  his  blithest,— and  his  last 

The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay, 

Cast  on  the  Cburt  a  dancing  ray; 

Here  to  the  harp  did.  minstrels  sir^;  ^ 

There  ladies  touched  a  softer  string; 

With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motley  vest, 

The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest ; 

His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  pKed;  5 

At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied; 

While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 
For  often,  in  the  parting  hour. 
Victorious  Love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  new 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true — 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

vin. 

Through  th*is  mixM  crowd  of  glee  and  gam€f 
The  King  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came, 

While,  reverent,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show, 
He  doflPd,  to  Marmion  bending  low, 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  was  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 

Triimii'd  with  the  for  of  iqim^  wild; 
BB 
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Hb  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheei^ 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  crown. 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown : 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair, 
Was  buttoned  with  a  ruby  rare: 
And  Marmion  deemed  he  ne'er  bad  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

The  Monarch's  form  was  middle  size; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise, 

Shaped   in  proportion  fair; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye, 
And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye, 

His  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists; 
And,  oh!  he  had  that  merry  glance. 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew, 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue; —  , 

Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  he  joy'd  in  banquet  bower; 
But,  'mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strangCy 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change. 

His  look  o'ercast  and  lower. 
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If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 

The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 

That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 

In  memory  of  his  father  slain.^ 

Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermore, 

Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er 

Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee, 

Into  the  stream  of  revelry: 

^  Few  readers  seed  to  be  reminded  of  this  belt,  to  the  weight 
of  which  James  added  certain  ounces  every  year  that  he  lived. 
Pitscottie  founds  his  belief,  that  James  was  not  slain  in  the  btttle 
of  Fiodden,  because  the  English  never  had  this  token  of  the 
iron-belt  to  show  to  any  Scottishman.  The  person  and  character 
of  James  are  delineated  according  to  our  best  historians.  His 
romantic  disposition,  which  led  him  highly  to  relish  gaiety, 
approaching  to  license,  was,  at  the  same  time,  tinged  with  enthu- 
siastic devotion.  Tliese  propensities  sometimes  formed  a  strange 
contrast  He  was  wont,  during  his  fits  of  devotion,  to  assume 
the  dress,  and  conform  to  the  rules,  of  the  order  of  Franciscans ; 
and  when  he  had  thus  done  penance  for  some  time  in  Stirling,  to 
plunge  again  into  the  tide  of  pleasure.  Probably,  too,  with  no 
unusual  inconsistency,  he  sometimes  laughed  at  the  superstitiooB 
observances  to  which  he  at  other  times  subjected  himself.  There 
is  a  very  smgular  poem  by  Dunbar,  seemingly  addressed  to  James 
IV.,  on  one  of  these  occasions  of  monastic  seclusion.  It  is  a 
most  daring  and  pro&ne  parody  on  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  entitled, — 

**J)unbar*»  Dirige  to  the  King, 
Byding  ower  long  in  Striviling, 
We  that  are  here,  in  heaven's  glory. 
To  you  that  are  in  Purgatory, 
Commend  as  on  our  hearty  wise ; 
T  mean  we  folks  in  Paradise, 
In  Edinburgh,  with  all  merrinefls. 
To  you  in  Stirling,  with  distress, 
Where  neither  pleasure  nor  delight  is. 
For  pity  this  epistle  wrytis,"  &c. 

See  the  whole  in  SibheM'a  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  2^ 
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Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affi*ight 
Startles  the  courser  in  bis  flight. 
And  half  be  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tightened  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plains 

X. 
O'er  Jameses  heart,  the  courtiers  say. 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway:* 

To  Scotland's  Court  she  came. 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord, 
"Wlio  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 
And  with  the  King  to  make  accord. 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
j>id  the  gay  King  allegiance  own; 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France 

'  It  has  been  already  noticed,  [see  note  to  stanza  xii.  of  canto 
i^'i  that  King  James's  acquaintance  with  Lady  Heron  of  Ford  did 
not  commence  until  he  marched  into  England.  Our  historians 
impute  to  the  King's  infatuated  passion  the  delays  which  led  lo 
the  fatal  defeat  of  Flodden.  The  author  of  "  The  Genealogy  of 
the  Heron  Family"  endeavours,  witn  laudable  anxiety,  to  cl6ar 
ihe  Lady  Ford  from  this  scandal :  that  she  came  and  Went,  bow- 
ever,  between  the  armies  of  James  and  Surrey,  is  certain.  Bbd 
Pinkerton's  History,  and  the  authorities  he  PeFers  to,  vol.  ii.  p. 
09.  Heron  of  Ford  had  been,  in  1511,  in  some  sort  accessory  to 
the  slaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr  of  Cessfbird,  Warden  of  the 
Middle  Marches.  It  was  committed  by  his  brother  the  bastardt 
Lilbum,  and  Starked,  three  Borderers.  Liiburn,  and  Heron  of 
Ford,  were  delivered  up  by  Henry  to  James,  and  were  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress  of  Fastcastle,  where  the  former  died.  Part  c^the 
pretence  of  Lady  Ford's  negotiations  with  James  was  the  liberty 
of  her  husband. 
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Sent  him  a  turquds  ring  and  gknre. 

And  charged  hinriy  as  her  knight  and  loye. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brandy' 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  Queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share; 
And  thus,  for  both,  he  madlj  plann'd 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land! 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  dueen, 
Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen. 

From  Margaret's  eyes  that  felly — 
His  own  Queen  Mai^ret,  who,  in  Lithgow's  bower 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

XL 

The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile. 
And  weeps  the  weary  day, 

'  "  Also  the  Queen  of  France  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the  King 
of  Scotland,  calling  him  her  love,  showing  him  that  she  had  siif> 
fered  much  rebuke  in  France  for  the  defending  of  his  honour. 
She  believed  surely  that  he  would  recompense  her  again  witk 
some  of  his  kingly  support  in  her  necessity ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  would  laiiBe  her  an  army,  and  come  tfao-ee  foot  of  groond  tm 
English  ground,  for  her  sake.  To  that  e£^t  she  sent  him  a  rkqp 
off  her  finger,  with  fourteen  thousand  French  crowns  to  pay  hii 
ezpeoaes.**  Pftscxittib,  p.  110. — A  turquois  ring;  probably  this 
fttel  gift  Wf  with  James's  sword  and  dagger,  preserved  in  tht 
College  of  Heralds,  London*  •  mD 
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The  war  against  her  native  soil. 
Her  M<Hiai«cfa'8  risk  in  battle  brbil: — 
And  in  gay  Holy-llood,  the  tvbile, 
Dt^fO^  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Upoii  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'c&r 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew; 
And  as  she  touch'd  and  tuned  them  .aU» 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  given  to  view; 
For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  King, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring: 
And  limgh'd,  and  blush'd,  and  oflt  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  Yea  and  Nay, 
:  She  coitkl  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rung, 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung^ — 

XII. 

LOCHINVAR.* 

d,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapons  had  QODe, 
Be  Tode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  atl  alone. 

>Tbe  Mlad  of  Lochinvar  is  in  i&  very  sligiit  de^ee  fbnoM 
oB^t  btlkd  eaJled  "<  Katharine  ^dnfarie,'*  which  may  be  fwal  il 
the  «*  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.* 
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So  faithful  iq  Jov^  and  ao  dauDties  in  "wair, 
There  oever  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochiuvan 

He  staid  hot  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride Vmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all} 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  P'—  . 

"I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ; — 
Love  sweHs  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — •* 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet :  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaflPd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  Ups,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  haiid,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
"Now  tread  we  a  measure  I"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

*  [See  the  novel  of  Tledgamitlet,  for  a  detailed  picture  of  some 
of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  spring-tides  in  the  Solway 
Frith.] 
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So  stately  his  ibrm,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 
And  the   bridegroom   stood   dangling  his   bonnet  and 

'     plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'T  were  better  by 

far, 
To  have  match'd  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochio' 

van" 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When   they  reach'd   the   hall-door,  and   the  charger 

stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung! 
"She   is  won!   we   are   gone,  over  bank,  bush,   and 

scaur; 
They'll   have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby 

clan; 
Forsters,   Fenwidks,   and   Musgraves,   they  rode  and 

they  ran: 
There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  t 

xni. 

The  Monarch  o'er  the  siren  hung 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung; 
And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 
He  whisper'd  praises  in  her  ear. 
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In  loud  applsuae  the  courtiers  vied; 
And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threif 
A  glance,  where  seemed  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due. 

And  of  her  royal  conquest  too, 
A  real  or  feign'd  disdain: 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  totd, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
The  Kiag  ol>served  their  meeting  eyes> 
With  something  like  displeased  surprise; 
For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 
Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad, 
Which  Marmion's  high  commission  show'd: 
**Our  Borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid, 
Our  peacefiil  liege-men  robb'd,"  he  said; 
"On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  kilPd,  his  vassals  ta'en — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain; 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

XIV. 

He  paused,  abd  led  where  Douglas  stood, 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  view'd  • 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore. 
Who  o^onet  of  Angus  bore, 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  Were  high. 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 
On  Lauder's  dreary  flat: 
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Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame, 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  BelUhe-Cat;' 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddisdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 
Where  Bothwell's  turrets  brave  the  air, 
And  Both  well  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand, 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand; 
And  even  that  day,  at  council  board, 

Unapt  to  soothe  his  sovereign's  mood. 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  Lord.* 

*  [BelUhe-Cat,  see  Appendix,  Note  M.] 

'  Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against  England  was 
resolved  upon.  lie  earnestly  spoke  against  that  measure  fitxn 
its  commencement;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Floddeo, 
remonstrated  so  freely  upon  the  impolicy  of  fighting,  that  the 
King  said  to  him,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  *'  if  he  was  aftaid, 
he  might  go  home."  The  Earl  burst  into  tears  at  this  insupport> 
able  insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leaving  his  sods,  George, 
Master  of  Angus,  and  Sir  William  of  Glenbervie,  to  command 
his  followers.  They  were  both  slain  in  the  battle,  with  two 
hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  The  aged  Earl, 
broken-hearted  at  the  calamities  of  his  house  and  his  cooiitry, 
retired  into  a  religious  house,  where  he  died  about  a  ^ear  titer 
the  field  of  Flodden. 
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XV. 

His  giant-form,  like  ruin'd  tower, 
Though  fall'n  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt. 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower: 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew; 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue* 
Near  Douglas  when  the  Monarch  stood, 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued: — 
"Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letters  say 
That  in  the  North  you  needs  must  stay, 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain^ 
Uneonrteous  speech  it  were,  and  stem. 
To  say — Return  to  Lindisfame, 

Until  my  herald  come  again. — 
Then  rest  you  on  Tantallon  Hold;' 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold, — 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 

'  The  rains  of  Tantallon  Castle  occupy  a  high  rock  projecting 
into  the  German  Ocean,  about  two  miles  east  of  North  Berwick. 
The  building  is  not  seen  till  a  close  approach,  as  there  is  rising 
ground  betwixt  it  and  the  land.  The  circuit  is  of  large  extent, 
fenced  upon  three  sides  by  the  precipice  which  overhangs  the 
sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  double  ditch  and  very  strong  out* 
works.  Tantallon  was  a  principal  castle  of  the  Douglas  &mily» 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  banished,  in  1527,  it  continued 
to  hold  out  against  James  V.  The  King  went  in  person  against 
it,  and  (or  its  reduction,  borrowed  from  the  Castle  of  Dunbar, 
then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  two  great  cannons,  whose 
names,  as  Pitscottie  informs  us  with  laudable  minuteness,  were 
**  Thrawn-mouth'd  Meg  and  lier  Marrow ; "  also,  "  two  great  bol^ 
cards,  and  two  moyan,  two  double  falcons,  and  four  quarter  fal- 
cons ; "  for  the  safe  guiding  and  re-delivery  of  which,  three  lords 
were  laid  in  pawn  at  Dunbar.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  ap- 
pAmtUB,  James  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  afterwards 
19* 
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He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade/ 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  displayed; 

obtained  possession  of  Tantallon  by  treaty  with  the  governor, 
Simon  Panango.  When  the  Earl  of  Angus  returned  from  banish- 
ment, upon  the  death  of  James,  he  again  obtained  possession  of 
Tantallon,  and  it  actually  afforded  refuge  to  an  English  ambas- 
sador, under  circumstances  similar  to  those  described  in  the  text 
This  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who 
resided  there  for  some  time  under  Angus^s  ptrotection,  after  the 
failure  of  his  negotiation  for  matching  the  infant  Mary  with 
Edward  VI.  He  says,  that  though  this  place  was  poorly  furnished, 
it  was  of  such  strength  as  might  warrant  him  against  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  and  that  he  now  thought  himself  out  of  danger.* 
There  is  a  military  tradition,  that  the  old  Scottish  March  was 
meant  to  express  the  words, 

Ding  down  Tantallon, 
Mak  a  brig  lo  the  Baas. 
Tantallon  was  at  length  "dung  down"  and  mined  by  the 
Covenanters ;  its  lord,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  being  a  favourer 
of  the  royal  cause.  The  castle  and  barony  were  sold  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  President  Dalrymple  of 
North  Berwick,  by  the  then  Marquis  of  Douglas. 

*A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord  Douglas,  bears, 
smong  a  great  deal  of  flourishing,  two  hands  pointing  to  a  heart, 
which  is  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the  date  1329,  being  the  year 
in  which  Bruce  charged  the  good  Lord  Douglas  to  carry  his 
heart  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  following  lines  (the  first  couplet 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Godscrofl  as  a  popular  saying  in  his  time^ 
sre  inscribed  around  the  emblem : 

"  So  mony  guid  as  of  ye  Dovglas  beinge. 

Of  ane  surname  was  ne'er  in  Scotland  seine. 

I  will  ye  charge,  efter  j^at  I  depart. 

To  holy  grawe,  and  thair  bury  my  hart; 

Let  it  remane  ever  no  the  tvme  and  uowt« 

T<»  ye  last  day  I  sie  my  Siiviour. 

I  do  protest  in  tyme  of  ail  my  ringe, 

Ye  lyk  sufagect  had  never  ony  keing." 

•The  very  curious  State  Papers  of  this  sble  negotiator  wers«  in  1819^  f^ 
JtboibyMr,  CliObrd,  with  some  notes  by  the  \ui\iot  of  Mmonou 
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Yet  loves  his  spvereigQ  to  oppose, 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes^ 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St  Stephen, 

But  e'en  this  morn  to  me  was  given 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  Heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  clgister  shades, 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay, 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say." 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  favourite's  namet    .  /. 
Across  the  Monarch's  brow  there  came  f 

A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame.  ' 

XVI. 
In  answer  nought  could  Angus  speak ; 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  wellnigh  to  break: 
He  tum'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole.  j 

His  hand  the  Monarch  sudden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook: 

"Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live, 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you, — 

This  curious  and  valuable  relic  was  nearly  lost  during  the  Civil 
War  of  1745-6,  being  carried  away  from  Douglas-Castle  by  some 
of  those  in  arms  for  Prince  Charles.  But  great  interest  having 
been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Douglas  among  the  chief  partisan^ 
of  the  Stuart,  it  was  at  length  restored.  It  resembles  a  H  igh- 
land  claymore,  of  the  usual  size,  is  of  an  excellent  temper,  and 
admirably  poised. 
CC 
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That  never  King  did  subject  hold, 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold, 
More  tender  and  more  true:* 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again," — 
And,  while  the  King  his  hand  did  strain, 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 
And  whisper'd  to  the  King  aside; 
"  Oh  I  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed ! 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart: 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  oh !  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye  !** 

XVIL 
Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  view'd 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 
"Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that  niay," 
Thus  did  the  fiery  Monarch  say, 
"Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day; 
And  if  within  Tantallon  strong. 
The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long. 
Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 
At  Tamworth,  in  hb  castle-hall." — 
The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt. 
And  answer'd,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt: 

•  •' O,  Dowglas !  Dowglas! 
Tendir  and  trew." 

TTu  Houtate. 
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'^Much  honmir^d  were  my  humble  home. 

If; in  its  halk  King  James  should  come; 

But  Nottingham  has  archers  good, 

And  Yorkshire  men  are  stem  of  mood ; 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 

On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  steep; 

In  Ouse  €ind  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep; 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn, 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne, 

And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 

Ere  Scotland's  King  shall  cross  the  Trent: 

Yet  pause,  brave  Prince,  while  yet  you  mayi**— 

The  Monarch  lightly  turn'd  away, 

And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 

"Lords,  to  the  dance, — a  hall!  a  hallT* 

Himself  hb  cloak  and  sword  flung  by. 

And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly; 

And  Minstrels,  at  the  royal  order. 

Rung  out — "Blue  Bonnets  o'er  the  Border.** 

XVIIL 
Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befell, 
Whose  galley,  as  they  saii'd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide; 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  summon'd  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion's  care, 
As  escort  honour'd,  safe,  and  fair, 

Again  to  English  land. 

*  The  ancifiot  Gry  to  make  room  fpr  %  daafit^ « ^m||Qi^ 
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The  Abbess  told  her  chaidet  oVr, 

Nor  knew  which  Saint  she  sbould  implore , 

For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  fear'd  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt! 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt, 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton's  bk)od. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given. 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids: 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail, 
Or  who  wouW  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
*Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  T 
They  deem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  giude. 

XIX. 
Their  lodging,  so  the  King  assign'd, 
To  Marmion's,  as  their  guardian,  join'd ; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh, 
The  Palmer  caught  the  Abbess'  eye, 

Who  warn'd  him  by  a  scroll, 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 
That  much  concern'd  the  Church^  weaL 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul; 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hung  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  fa^. 

Above  the  stately  street; 
To  which,  as  connnon  to  each  home, 
Mi  night  ikef  imght  m  (secte^  couMb^ 
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XX. 

'  At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came. 
The  Palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  nux>n  among  the  clouds  rose  high,  ., 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 
Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 
Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar, 

You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fiill, 
A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing, 
An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 

On  Giles's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high, 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade; 
There  on  their  brows  the  moon-beam  broke. 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke, 

And  on  the  casements  play'd. 

And  other  light  was  none  to  see, 
Save  torches  gliding  far, 

Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 

Who  left  the  royal  revelry 
To  bowne  him  for  the  war. — 
A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose; 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXI. 
**0,  holy  Palmer!"  she  began, — 
"  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found, — 
For  His  dear  Church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail, 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love, — 
How  viiin  to  those  who  wed  abovel — 
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De  Wilton  and  Lord  Mannion  woo'd 

Clara  de  Oare,  of  Gloster's  blood ; 

(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  damt^ 

To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 

And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 

Lord  MarmioD  said  despiteously, 

Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 

And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart,* 

When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part ; 

And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 

His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield's  plain, — 

And  down  he  threw  his  glove: — the  thing 

Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King; 

Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 

That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  had  known; 

And  that  between  them  then  there  went 

Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment 

For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent; 

But  when  his  messenger  returned. 

Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  burn'dl 

For  in  his  packet  there  were  laid 

Letters  that  claim'd  disloyal  aid. 

And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betray 'd. 

His  fame,  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 

He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield; — 

To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove, 

For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above ! 

*A  German  general,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  wnt  by 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  with  Lambert  SimneL  He  was  de- 
feated and  killed  at  Stokefield.  The  name  of  this  German  gene- 
ral is  preserved  by  that  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  is  called, 
after  him.  Swart-moor.  —  There  were  songs  about  him  long  cur- 
rent in  England.  —  See  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Rit80N*8  AndaU 
Affug^  1792,  p,  lid.  " 
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Perchauce  some  Ibrm  was  unobsrerved ; 
PercbaDce  in  prajer,  or  faith,  he  swerved;' 
Else  h<»w  oottld  gmldess  champion  qaail, 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail? 

XXII. 
•*His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom'd  to  suffer  law, 
Repentant,  own'd  in  vain, 

^  It  was  early  necessary  for  those  who  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  believe  in  the  divine  judgment  being  enunciated  in  the  trial 
by  duel,  to  &al  salvoe  for  the  strange  and  obviously  precarious 
chances  of  the  combat  Various  curious  evasive  shifts,  used  by 
those  who  took  up  an  unrighteous  quarrel,  were  supposed  suffi- 
cient to  convert  it  into  a  just  one.  Thus,  in  the  romance  of 
"  Amys  and  Amelion,"  die  one  brother-in-arms,  fighting  for  the 
other,  disguised  in  his  armour,  swears  that  he  did  not  commit  the 
crime  of  which  the  Steward,  his  antagonist,  truly,  though  ma- 
liciously, accused  him  whom  he  represented.  Brailtonie  tells  a 
story  of  an  Italian,  who  entered  the  lists  upon  an  unjust  quarrel, 
but,  to  make  his  cause  good,  fled  from  his  enemy  at  the  first 
onset  "Turn,  coward!'**  exclaimed  his  antagonist.  "Thou 
liest,'*  said  the  Italian,  "  coward  am  I  none ;  and  in  this  quarrel 
will  I  fight  to  the  death,  but  my  first  cause  of  combat  was  unjust, 
and  I  abandon  it.**  "Je  vous  laisse  a  penser"  adds  Brantome, 
"  S'i/  n'y  a  pas  de  Vabus  Id"  Elsewhere  he  says,  very  sensibly, 
upon  the  confidence  which  those  who  had  a  righteous  cause  en- 
tertained of  victory :  "  Vn  autre  aims  y  avoit-il,  que  ceux  qui 
avoient  un  juste  subjet  de  querelle,  et  qu'on  les  faisoit  jurer 
avant  entrer  au  camp,  pensoient  estre  aussitost  vamqueurM,  voire 
s'en  assuroient't-ils  du  tmit,  mesmes  que  leurs  confesseurst  par- 
rains  et  confidants  leurs  en  respondoient  tout-d-fait,  comme  si 
Dieu  leur  en  eust  donne  une  patente  ;  et  ne  regardant  point  d 
d'autres  fautes  passees,  et  que  Dieu  en  garde  la  punition  a  ce 
coup  Id  pour  plus  grande,  despiteuse,  et  exemplaire.*^ — Discours 
sur  les  Duels. 
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Thaty  whOe  be  bad  the  scrolls  in  care» 

A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair. 

Had  drench'd  him  with  a  beverage  rare; 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won, 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shrine  repair. 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair, 
And  die  a  vestal  vot'ress  there. 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given, 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart,  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  shelter'd  her  in  Whitby's  shade, 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled; 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  strain, 
That  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain, 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — 

And  then  her  heritage; — it  goes 
Along  the  banks  of  Tame; 

Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 

In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows, 

The  falconer  and  huntsman  knows 
Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  vot'ress  here. 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin, 
Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes, 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn. 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn; 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear,  ^ 
8ucb  ii>andate  doth  liotd  ^AaxuAMi  bwr  >    , 
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"Now,  primmr,  helpless,  and  betrajM 
To  evil  p^wer,  I  cluim  thine  aid, 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim. 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb, 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim. 

And  by  the  Church  of  God  I 
For  mark: — When  Wilton  was  betray'd, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid» 
She  was,  alas!  that  sinful  maid, 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done^ — 
O!  shame  and  horror  to  be  said!— 

She  was  a  perjured  nun! 
No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem, 

That  Marmioo's  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should  scheme 

Her  lover*s  nuptial  hour; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain* 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain. 

Illimitable  power: 
For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal. 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal; 
And  thus  Saint  Hikla  deign'd, 

Through  sinners'  perfidy  impure. 

Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 
And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 

XXIV. 
'"Twere  long,  and  needless,  here  to  tel, 
How  to  mj  band  these  papeis  &l\; 
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With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do, 

While  journeying  by  the  wayt — 
O,  blessed  Saint,  if  e'er  again 
I  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain, 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main, 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay! — 
Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer: 
I  givg  this  packet  to  thy  care, 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare; 

And  O!  with  cautious  speed, 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring, 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  King: 

And,  for  thy  well-earn'd  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine, 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 
What  ail'st  thou  I— Speak !"— For  as  he  took 
The  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame;  and,  ere  reply, 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone, 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die; 
And  loud  the  Abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
"Saint  Withold,  save  us!— What  »  here] 

Look  at  yon  City  Cross! 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear, 

And  blazon'd  banners  toss!" — 

XXV. 
DunrEcKn's  Cross,,  a  pillar'd  stone. 
Rose  on  a  tiuret  cxitagKm;  ;/-:I 
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(But  DOW  k  razed  that  moDumeuty 
Whence  royal  edict  rang, 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 
In  glorious  trumpet-clang. 
O!  he  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  headl — 
A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said.')  — 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  Nature's  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen; 
Figures  that  seem'd  to  rise  and  die. 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly, 
While  nought  confirm'd  could  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 


*  t.  e.  Curse. 

*  The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and  curious  struc 
ture.  The  lower  part  was  an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  ht 
diameter,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle  there  was 
a  pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian  shape.  Above 
these  was  a  projecting  battlement,  with  a  turret  at  each  comer, 
and  medallions,  of  rude  but  curious  workmanship,  between  them. 
Above  this  rose  the  proper  Cross,  a  column  of  one  stone,  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  unicorn.  This  pillar  is 
preserved  in  the  grounds  of  the  property  of  Drum,  near  Edin- 
burgh. The  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  1756,  with  consent 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,  (proh  pudor  t)  destroyed  this  curious 
monument,  under  a  wanton  pretext  that  it  encumbered  the 
street ;  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  left  an  ugly  mass  called  the 
Luckenbooths,  and,  on  the  other,  an  awkward,  long,  and  low 
gfuard-house,  which  were  fifty  times  more  encumbrance  than  the 
venerable  and  inoffensive  Cross. 

From  the  tower  of  the  Cross,  so  long  as  it  remained,  the 
heralds  published  the  acts  of  Parliament ;  and  its  site,  marked 
by  radii,  diverging  from  a  stone  centre,  in  the  High  Street,  is 
still  the  place  where  proclamatioas  are  made. 
20  ♦ 
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Yet  darkly  did  it  aeem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  Pursuivants  prepare. 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazon  &ir» 

A  summons  to  proclaim; 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud. 
As  fancy  forms  of  midnight  cloud, 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud, 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd, 

This  awful  summons  came: — ^ 

XXVI. 
**  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer. 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear! 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 

I  summon  one  and  all: 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e'er  hath  soil'd  your  hearts  within; 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust, 
That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dust, —  . 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear. 
By  each  o'er-mastering  passion's  tone, 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan ! 
When  forty  days  are  pass'd  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  Monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear." — 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names: — 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James! 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came; 

'  [See  Appendix,  Note  N.] 
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Crawibrd,  GlenoairDy  Montrose,  Argylii, 
Roes,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle, — 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  stylet 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Fore-doom'd  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Was  cited  there  by  name; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterwood,  and  Scrivelbaye, 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self^same  thundering  voice  did  say.-* 

But  then  another  spoke : 
"Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  Lord  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  High, 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke.** 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream, 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream, 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell 
Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  pass'd. 

xxvn. 

Shift  we  the  scen^^ — ^The  camp  doth  more, 

Dun-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now. 
Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  vow  the  vow. 
The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair. 
The  grey-hair'd  sire,  with  pioos  care^ 
DD 
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To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair- 
Where  is  the  Palmer  now  ?  and  where 
The  Abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare? — 
Bold  Douglas  !  to  Tantallon  fair 
They  journey  in  thy  charge: 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band; 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command, 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  Palmer's  alter'd  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen, 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land; 
And  still  look'd  high,  as  if  he  plann'd 
Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  hb  sable  frocke. 
Would  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke. 

Then  soothe  or  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

XXVIIL 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  came, 

By  Eustace  govern'd  fair, 
A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame, 

With  all  her  nuns,  and  Clare. 
No  audience  had  I^ord  Marmion  sought; 

Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 

Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  bate; 
And  safer  'twaa,  he  thought. 
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To  vndi  till,  from  the  nuns  removed. 

The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 

And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 

Her  slow  consent  had  wrought 

His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 

Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 

And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes; 

He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 

O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land: 

Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied, 

Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 

The  place  of  jealousy  supplied, 

Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won, 

He  almost  loath'd  to  think  upon. 

Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause. 

Which  made  him  burst  through  honour's  laws. 

If  e'er  he  loved,  'twas  her  alone. 

Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North. Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustace  bade  them  pause  a  while, 
Before  a  venerable  pile,* 

Whose  turrets  view'd,  afar. 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 

'The  convent  alluded,  to  is  a  foundation  of  Cistertian  nuns,  near 
Mth  Berwick,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.  It  was 
iDded  by  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  in  1216. 
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And  pray'd  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 
With  heri  a  loved  cind  honour'd  guastt 
Till  Douglas  should  a  hark  prepare 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess. 
And  thank'd  the  Scottish  Prioress; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween, 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  between. 

O'erjoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave; 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend, 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 

Fitz-Eu^ace  said, — "I  grieve. 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart. 
Such  gentle  company  to  part; — 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lord's  commands  must  be  pbey'd; 
And  Marmk)n  and  the  Douglas  said, 

That  you  must  wend  with  me* 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scotti^  Earl  he  show'd, 
Commanding,  that^  beneath  his  care. 
Without  -delay,  you  shall  repair 
To  your  good  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare.** 

XXX. 

The  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd ; 
But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim^d, 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead^ — 
She  deem'd  she  beard  her  death-doom  rea4 
"  Cheer  thee,  my  child  !'*  the  Abbess  said, 
^  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band." — 
•*Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
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Fiiz-Eustace  said,  **  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care» 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  lis  to  the  English  side. 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir; 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 
Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free. 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." 
He  spoke,  and  blush'd  with  earnest  grace ; 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face. 

And  Clare's  worst  iear  relieved. 
The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated,  threatened,  grieved; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray'd. 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd, 
And  call'd  the  Prioress  to  aid, 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook: 
"The  Douglas,  and  the  King,"  she  said, 
"  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd ; 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  hall." 

XXXI. 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 
Assumed  ber  wonted  state  again,- — 
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For  much  of  tftate  she  had, — 
Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  head, 
And — *'  Bid,"  in  solemn  voice  she  smd, 

*'Thy  master,  bold  and  bad, 
The  records  of  his  house  turn  o'er. 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  8oe» 

That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry,* 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust, 

His  charger  hurl'd  him  to  the  dust, 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust, 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  Marmion  and  me; 

He  is  a  Chief  of  high  degree. 
And  I  a  poor  recluse; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  In  his  sin, 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah ^ 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in: 

————— — —  III        II  ■■»■ 

^  This  relates  to  t^e  catastrophe  of  a  real  Robert  de  Mavmion, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  whom  William  of  Newbury  de- 
scribee with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero:  **  Homo  hetti' 
comts,  fermM^  et  owtucia,  fere  nullo  tuo  tempore  impar.^  This 
Baron,  having  expelled  the  Monks  fixnn  the  church  of  Coventry, 
was  not  long  of  experiencii^  the  divine  judgment,  as  the  jame 
monks,  no  doubt,  termed  his  disaster.  Having  wagad  a  leudal 
war  with  the  Earl  of  Chester,  Marmion*s  horse  fell,  as  he  charged 
in  tJie  van  of  his  troop,  against  a  body  of  tho  EarPs  fbllowen: 
the  ri(lor*s  thigh  bcinnf  broken  by  the  fall,  his  head  was  cot  off 
by  a  common  tout-soldier,  ere  he  could  receive  any  snecoUT.  Tht 
wMc  atorv  u  told  bv 'William  of  ^(i^\Mr9. 
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M  Fitz-Eustace,  we  «ast  march  oar  bwid; 
St  Anton'  fire  thee !  wik  tboa  stand 
All  dajy  with  bonnet  in  thj  hand, 

To  hear  the  Lady  preach! 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay, 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  d'on  thy  cap,  and  mount  Ay  lM>Fse  * 
The  Dame  Aiust  patience  take  perforce.^"— 

XXXIL 

**  Submit  we  then  to  force,**  said  Qare, 
"But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

His  purposed  aim  to  win; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  J^e' 
But  to  be  Marmiori's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin: 
And  if  it  be  the  King's  decree, 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
In  that  inviolable  dome. 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come 

And  safely  rest  his  head. 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood, 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blooq^ 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead; 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own 

Agaiost  the  dceaded  ibour; 
A  few,  a  sBent,  and  a  lone. 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there. — 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  preiyer 
iRemember  your  ufihappy  Qace'*" 
.  JUqhI  .woapB  the  Atibessp  aed  fbcfitoiM 

VdL.IL m 
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Kind  Uj^ings  many  a  one: 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose, 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clauiorous  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  could  bid& 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed. 

To  cheer  hei^ strove  in  vain. 

XXXIII. 
But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode. 

When  o'er  a  height  they  pass'd, 
And,  sudden,  close  before  them  show'd 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far. 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose. 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows. 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose. 

And  double  mound  and  fosse.* 

*  [*'  During  the  regency  (subsequent  to  the  death  of  James  V.) 
the  Dowager  Queen  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  became  desirous  of 
putting  a  French  garrison  into  Tantallon,  as  she  had  into  Dunbar 
and  Inchkeith,  in  order  the  better  to  bridle  the  lords  and  barons, 
who  inclined  to  the  reformed  faith,  and  to  secure  by  citadels  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  For  this  purpose,  the  Re^fent, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  time, '  dealed  with*  the  (then)  Earl  of 
Angus  for  his  consent  to  the  proposed  measure.  He  occupied 
himself,  while  she  was  speaking,  in  feeding  a  falcon  which^nt 
upon  his  wrist,  and  only  replied  by  addressing  the  bird,  but  leav- 
ing  the  Queen  to  make  the  application,  *The  deViT  is  in  ibis 
greedy  gled — she  will  never  be  foil.*    But  in^ien  tiie'  Qimb, 
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Bj  narrow  drnvbridgey  outworks  rtpong. 
Through  studdisd  gntes,  an  entrance  long. 

To  the  main  conrt  thej  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square: 
Around  were  lodgings,  Hi  and  fair, 

And  towers  of  various  form, 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far. 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  tlie  ^cy. 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean-etorm. 

XXXIV. 
Here  did  they  rest. — The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare^ 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair? 

Or  why  the  tidings  say^ 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came, 
By  hurgring  posts,  or  fleeter  fame, 

With  every  varying  day  ? 
And,  first,  they  heard  King  James  had  won 

Etall,  and  Wark,  and  Ford ;  and  then, 

That  Norham  Castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  jnarvell'd  Marmion; — 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  Monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland : 

without  appearing  to  notice  this  hint,  continued  to  press  her 
obnoxioua  request,  Angus  replied,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Ibodal 
noble,  *  Yes,  Madam,  the  ca^le  is  yours ;  God  forbid  jdae.  But 
by  the  might  of  God,  Madam !'  such  was  his  usual  oath,  *  I  most 
be  your  Captain  and  Keeper  for  you,  and  I  will  keep  it  as  weL 
as  any  you  can  place  there.* " — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Provm* 
cmi  AntiguUies,  vol  E  p,  167.] 
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But  whisper'd  news  there  came. 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
And  melted  by  d^rees  away. 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. — 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see: 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post. 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  Plain; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  Southern  land, 
And  march'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall, 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call. 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear: — 
"  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head  • 

In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near! 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day: 
Death  to  my  fame  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away! 
The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why. 
Hath  'bated  of  his  courtesy : 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  stay." 
Then  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  inarch  against  the  dawning  day. 
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TO 

> 

RICHARD  HEBER,  Esq. 

Mertoun-House,^  CkriftnUtt* 

Heap  od  more  wood! — the  wind  is  chill; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  stilL 
£acfa  age  has  deem'd  the  new-bora  year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer: 
Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 
At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain;* 
High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew, 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew; 

'  [Mertoun-House,  the  seat  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Tweed,  about  two  miles  below  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey.] 

'The  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  (a  word  still  applied  to  Christ- 
mas in  Scotland)  was  solemnized  with  great  festivity.  The  hu- 
mour of  the  Danes  at  table  displayed  itself  in  pelting  each  other 
with  bones ;  and  Toriieus  tells  a  long  and  curious  story,  in  the 
History  of  Hrolfe  Kraka,  of  one  Hottus,  an  inmate  of  the  Court 
of  Denmark,  who  was  so  generally  assailed  with  these  missiles, 
that  he  constructed,  out  of  the  bones  with  which  he  was  over- 
whelmed, a  very  respectable  intrenchment,  against  those  who 
continued  the  raillery.  The  dances  of  the  northern  warrion 
round  the  great  fires  of  pine-trees,  are  commemorated  by  Olaoa 
Magnus,  who  says,  they  danced  with  such  fury,  holding  eacb 
3ther  by  the  hands,  that,  if  the  grasp  of  any  failed,  he  was  pitched 
Into  the  fire  with  the  velocity  of  a  sling.  The  suflerer,  on  such 
xs^ions,  was  instantly  plucked  out,  and  obliged  to  quaif  off  m 
Certain  measure  of  ale,  as  a  penalty  lor  *'  spoiling  the  l^i^ttiSQu*' 
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Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 

Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall, 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer; 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnaw'd  rib,  and  marrow-bone, 

Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  delight, 

While  scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie. 

While  wildly-loose  their  red  locks  fly, 

And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 

They  make  siich  barbarous  mirth  the  whilt^ 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  halL 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolPd, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Grave  honour  to  the  holy  night; 
Oi^  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung: 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year. 
Saw  the  stoled  piiest  the  chalice  rear.* 

*  bi  Roroan  Catholic  countries,  mass  is  never  said  at  night,  ei- 
eept  on  Christmas  eve.  Each  of  the  frolics  with  which  that  boly- 
4tkj  wed  to  be  celebrated,  might  admit  6f  a  long  and  curioofl 
Bote;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  following  description 
if  Christmas^  and  his  attributes,  as  personified  in  one  of  Bon 
Jnaian^s  Biasquefs  for  the  Court 

**Emier  Chaistmas,  with  two  or  three  qf  the  Ouard.  He  m 
•ttfted  in  round  hose,  long  stockings^  a  close  doublet,  a  hi^ 
1  bat,  with  a  brooch,  a  long  thin  beard,  a  tronchecn,  Jm^ 
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The  damsel  dortft'd  her  kirtle  sheen; 

The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holly  green; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 

Then  open'd  wide  the  Baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  Ceremony  doff'd  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose; 

The  Lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair." 

W^ 

rufis,  white  shoes,  his  scarfs  and  garters  tied  cross,  and  his  drum 
beaten  before  him.  —  The  names  of  his  children,  with  their 
attires :  Miss-Rule,  in  a  velvet  cap,  with  a  sprig,  a  short  cloak, 
great  yellow  ruf^  like  a  reveller ;  his  torch-bearer  bearing  a  rope, 
a  cheese,  and  a  basket ;  —  Caroll^  a  long  tawny  coat,  with  a  red 
cap,  and  a  flute  at  his  girdle ;  his  torch-bearer  carrying  a  song- 
book  open ;  —  Minc'd-pie,  like  a  tine  cook's  wife,  drest  neat,  her 
man  carrying  a  pie,  dish,  and  spoons ;  —  Gamboll,  like  a  tumbler, 
with  a  hoop  and  bells ;  his  torch-bearer  arm'd  with  cole-staff,  and 
blinding  cloth ;  —  Post  and  Pair,  with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  in  his 
hat,  his  garment  all  done  over  with  pairs  and  purs ;  his  sqnire 
carrying  a  box,  cards,  and  counters ;  —  Neio-yenr's-Gift,  in  a  blue 
coat,  serving-man  like,  with  an  orange,  and  a  sprig  of  rosemary 
gilt  on  his  head,  bis  hat  full  of  brooches,  with  a  collar  of  ginger- 
bread ;  his  torch-bearer  carrying  a  march-pain,  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  on  either  arm ;  —  Mumming,  in  a  masquing  pied  suit,  with 
a  visor;  his  torch-bearer  carrying  the  box,  and  ringing  it;  — 
Wassal,  like  a  neat  sempster  and  songster ;  her  page  bearing  a 
brown  bowl,  drest  with  ribbands,  and  rosemary,  before  her;  — 
Offering,  in  a  short  gown,  with  a  porter's  staff  in  his  hand,;  a, 
wyth  borne  before  him,  and  a  bason,  by  his  torch-bearer ;  —  Baby 
Qocke^  drest  like  a  boy,  in  a  fine  long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  muckeo- 
der,  and  a  little  dagger ;  his  usher  bearing  a  great  cake,  vritk .« 
bean  and  a  pease,  ** 
EE 
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All  hail'd,  with  uncontroU'd  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  Ic^  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hall-tahle's  oaken  face, 
Scruhb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frown'd  on  high 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garb'd  ranger  tell, 
.  How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore^ 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
GramishM  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reek'd;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie; 
Nor  fail'd  old  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in. 
And  carols  roar'd  with  blithesome  din; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery;* 

*  It  seems  certain,  that  the  Mummers  of  England,  who  (in 
JforfbaiDberland  at  least)  used  to  go  about  in  diigiun  to  the 
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White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 
But,  O!  what  maskers,  richly  dight, 
Can  hoast  of  bosoms  haif  so  light ! 

neighbouring  houses,  bearing  the  then  useless  ploughshare ;  and 
the  Guisards  of  Scotland,  not  yet  in  total  disuse,  present,  in 
some  indistinct  degree,  a  shadow  of  the  old  mysteries,  which 
were  the  origin  of  the  English  drama.  In  Scotland,  (rne  ipso 
teste,)  we  were  wont,  during  my  boyhood,  to  take  the  characters 
of  the  apostles,  at  least  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Judas  Iscariot ;  the 
first  had  the  keys,  the  second  carried  a  sword,  and  the  last  the 
bag,  in  which  the  dole  of  our  neighbours'  plum-cake  was  depo- 
sited. One  played  a  champion,  and  recited  some  traditkna] 
rhymes  j  another  was 

....**  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon, 
Who  cxmqaer'd  all  the  world  but  Scotland  alone. 
When  he  came  to  Scotland  his  courage  grew  cold. 
To  see  a  little  nation  courageous  and  bold." 

These,  and  many  such  verses,  were  repeated,  but  by  rote,  and 
onconnectedly.  There  was  also,  occasionally,  I  believe,  a  Saint 
George.  In  all,  there  was  a  confused  resemblance  of  the  ancient 
mysteries,  in  which  the  characters  of  Scripture,  the  Nine  Wor 
thies,  and  other  popular  personages,  were  usually  exhibited.  It 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Chester  Mysteries  were  pub- 
lished from  the  MS.  in  the  Museum,  with  the  annotations  which 
a  diligent  investigator  of  popular  antiquities  might  still  supply. 
The  Late  acute  and  valuable  antiquary,  Mr.  Ritson,  showed  me 
several  memoranda  towards  such  a  task,  which  are  probably  now 
dispersed  or  lost  See,  however,  his  Remarks  on  Shaktpeare^ 
1783,  p.  38. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  Marmion  appeared,  this  subject  has 
received  much  elucidation  from  the  learned  and  extensive  laboun 
of  Mr.  Douce ;  and  the  Chester  Mysteries  [edited  by  J.  H.  Mark- 
land,  Esq.]  have  been  printed  in  a  style  of  great  elegance  and 
accuracy,  (in  1818,)  by  Bensley  and  Sons,  London,  fas  the  Roar 
iNirghe  Clab.    1830. 
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England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale; 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger,  in  our  northern  clime, 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time; 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here, 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
Even  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetch'd  claim 
To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain-stream* 
And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair,^ 
And  reverend  apostolic  air  — 
Tjie  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time 
E'er  to  be  hitch'd  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast, 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered, 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  bis  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kind 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined; 

.  ^  V  Blood  ia  warmer  than  water," — a  proverb  meant  to  viiidioilt 
our  fHmiljr  predilections. 
'fSee  -Appendix,  Note  0.] 
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Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  vfe  heed  the  tempest  drear, 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer, 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now, 
W^hen  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  hough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain, 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clips  her  with  a  close  embrace: — 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome. 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just  that,  at  this  time  of  glee. 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee! 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known. 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight's  tone. 
Cease,  then,  my  friend!  a  moment  cease, 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace! 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  say. 
Were  "pretty  fellows  in  their  day;" 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail  — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale  — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — "Profane! 
What!  leave  the  lofty  Latian  strain. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms. 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  arms: 
In  Fairy  Land  or  Limbo  lost. 
To  jostle  conjurer  and  ghost, 
22 
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Goblin  an4  witch  I" — Nay,  Heber  dear. 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear; 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas!  no  more, 
My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore,* 
This  may  I  say : — in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alcides'  wraith; 
^neas,  upoq  Thracia's  sliore, 
The  ghost  of  murder'd  Polydore ; 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross, 
At  every  turn,  locutus  Bos. 
As  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox. 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  place  of  G>mmon-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear, 
Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look  —  the  peasant  see, 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  "the  spirit's  Blasted  Tree."* 

[*  John  Leyden,  M.  D.,  who  hail  been  of  great  service  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  preparation  of  the  Border  ]Vf  mstrelsf ,  sailed 
for  India  in  April,  1803,  and  died  at  Java  in  August,  1811,  befixra 
completing  h^i  S6th  year. 

*'  Scenes  lung  by  him  who  singB  no  more ! 
His  brief  and  bright  career  is  o'er» 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains; 
Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour: 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains!" 

Lord  of  the  Ides,  Canto  TV.  vol.  t.  pfM. 

See  a  notice  of  his  life  in  the  Author's  Miscellaneous  Pibie 
Works.]  ■  *     '■ 

VSee  Appendix,  Note  P.]  ' 
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The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  tura'd  on  Maida's  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  niorn,  look  pale^ 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale:' 
He  fears  the  vengeful  £ldn  King, 
Who  leaves  that  day  hb  grassy  ring: 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Did'st  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchcmont, 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 
Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair? 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peatiants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 
Amass'd  through  rapine  and  through  wrong 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Franchc»monL^ 


*  The  Daoine  shi\  or  Men  of  Peace,  of  the  Scottish  High- 
•anders,  rather  resemble  die  Scandinavian  Duerg'ftr,  than  the 
English  Fairies.  Notwithstanding  their  name,  they  are,  if  not 
absolutely  malevolent,  at  least  peevish,  dincontented,  and  apt  to 
do  mischief  on  slight  provocation.  The  belief  of  their  existence 
is  deefdy  impressed  on  the  Highlanders,  who  think  they  are  par- 
tieulariy  offended  at  mortals,  who  talk  of  them,  who  wear  their 
favourite  colour  green,  or  in  any  respect  interfere  with  their 
afiaire.  This  is  especially  to  he  avoided  on  Friday,  when,  whe- 
ther as  dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whom,  in  Germany,  this  subter« 
raneoos  people  are  held  nearly  connected,  or  for  a  more  solenui 
reason,  they  are  more  active,  and  possessed  of  greater  power. 
Some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  popular  superstitions 
of  the  Highlanders  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Graham's  Picturesqae 
Sketches  of  Perthshire. 

"  The  journal  of  the  friend,  to  whom  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the 
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The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 

A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard; 

Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 

His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung; 

Before  his  feet  his  blood-hounds  lie: 

An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 

Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook. 

As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look, 

As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound, 

Or  ever  hollow'd  to  a  hound. 

poem  is  inscribed,  furnished  me  with  the  following  account  of  a 
striking  superstition. 

"  Passed  the  pretty  little  village  of  Franchemont,  (near  Spaw,) 
with  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  that 
name.  The  road  leads  through  many  delightful  vales,  on  a  rising 
ground ;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  stands  the  ancient  cas- 
tle, now  the  subject  of  many  superstitious  legends.  It  is  firmly 
believed  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  that  the  last  Baron  of 
Franchemont  deposited,  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  castle,  a  pon- 
derous chest,  containing  an  immense  treasure  in  gold  and  silver, 
which,  by  some  magic  spell,  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Devil,  who  is  constantly  found  sitting  on  the  chest  in  the  diape 
of  a  huntsman.  Any  one  adventurous  enough  to  touch  the  chest 
is  instantly  seized  with  the  palsy.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  priest  of 
noted  piety  was  brought  to  the  vault :  he  used  all  the  arts  of 
exorcism  to  persuade  his  infernal  majesty  to  vacate  his  seat,  bat 
in  vain ;  the  huntsman  remained  immovable.  At  last,  moved  fay 
the  earnestness  of  the  priest,  he  told  him,  that  he  would  agree 
to  resign  the  chest,  if  the  exerciser  would  sign  his  name  wiA 
blood.  But  the  priest  understood  his  meaning,  and  refused,  as 
by  that  act  he  would  have  delivered  over  his  soul  to  the  DeviL 
Yet  if  anybody  can  discover  the  mystic  words  used  by  the  pemn 
who  deposited  the  treasure,  and  pronounce  them,  the  fiend  must 
instantly  decamp.  I  had  many  stories  of  a  similar  nature  finm  a 
peasant,  who  had  himself  seen  the  Devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  graal 
cat'* 
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To  chsisc  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize, 

In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 

An  aged  Necromantic  Priest; 

It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least, 

Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun, 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  nor  won. 

And  oft  the  Conjurer's  words  will  make 

The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quak^; 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break, 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 

Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 

May  last  until  the  day  of  doom. 

Unless  the  Adept  shall  learn  to  tell 

The  very  word  that   clench'd  the  spell, 

When  Franch'mont  lock'd  the  treasure  celL 

An  hundred  years  are  pass'd  and  gone, 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say; 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  Heaven,* 
That  warn'd,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's  King, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning; 
May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durham's  tale. 
Whose  Demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordun  grave, 
Who  told  of  Gifford's  Goblin-Cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you, 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  renew 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  L.] 
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Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore, 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  nnore? 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  chest, 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use; 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century, 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
The  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart; 
Yet  who,  of  iall  who  thus  employ  them, 
Can  like  the  owner's  self  enjoy  them  ?— 
Itut,  hark!  I  hear  the  distant  drum! 
The  day  of  Flodden  Field  is  come. — 
Adieu,  dear  Heber!  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


MARMION. 

CANTO  SIXTH. 

THE  BATTLE. 

I. 
Whilb  great  events  were  on  the  gale, 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale, 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold, 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold, 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 
He  snuflPd  the  battle  from  afar ; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 
Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay. 
Before  decisive  battle-day; 
Whilst  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Oare 
Did  in  the  Dame's  devotions  share: 
For  the  good  G)untess  ceaseless  pray'd 
To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 
And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 
From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass. 
And  all  in  high  Baronial  pride, — 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified ; — 
Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press'd 
Upon  her  intervals  of  rest, 
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Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer, 
Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 
The  hours  that  ishe  might  spehd  apart 

II. 
I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 
Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air, 
Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky, 
Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by. 
Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 
Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 
Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  Field, 
And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 
The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 
The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 
Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 
A  parapet's  embattled  row 
Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 
Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending, 
Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 
Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 
Its  varying  circle  did  combine 
Bulwark,  and  bartisan,  and  line, 
And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign; 
Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 
The  far-projecting  battlement; 
The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow, 
Upon  the  precipice  below. 
Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land. 
Gate-works^  and  walls,  were  s-Itotv^n  ToaissJ\\ 
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No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side; 
The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 
Approach  of  human  step  denied ; 
And  thus  these  lines,  and  ramparts  rude. 
Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

III. 
And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Qafe 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry; 
Or  slow,  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark-grey  bulwarks'  side^ 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  clifT,  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fane, — 
A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again; 

For  she  had  laid  adown, 
So  D6iiglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil, 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedictine  gown: 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow, 
Again  adorn'd  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  tvhose  borders,  roxmd, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remain'd  a  cross  with  ruby  stone; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  tfet, 

FF 
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'     Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place^  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress'd. 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  bre<ist, 

And  such  a  woeful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow. 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow, 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been, 
Or,  in  Romance,  some  spell-bound  Queen; 
For  ne'er,  in  workday  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 
Once  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide. 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied, 
And,  sighing,  thought — "  The  Abbess,  there, 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair; 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty,  free. 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity; 
Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision,  and  deep  mystery; 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer.* 

*  **  I  shall  only  produce  one  instance  more  of  the  g^eat  veneiar 
tion  paid  to  Lady  Hilda,  which  still  prevails  even  in  these  oar 
days ;  and  that  is,  the  constant  opinion,  that  she  rendered,  and 
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01  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye, 

Did  still  the  Sabt  her  form  deny! 

Was  it,  that,  sear'd  by  sinful  scorn. 

My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum? 

Or  lie  my  warm  afiections  low, 

With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow? 

Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I  knew, 

To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 

And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command, 

That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 

How  different  now!  condemned  to  bide 

My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. — 

But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long, 

Ttiat  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 

Descended  to  a  feeble  girl. 

From  Red  De  Qare,  stout  Gloster's  Earl: 

Of  such  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak. 

He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  bre^k. 

still  renders,  herself  visible,  on  some  occasions,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Streanshalh,  or  Whitby,  where  she  so  long  resided.  At  a  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year,  (viz.  in  the  summer  months,)  at  ten  or 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  sunbeams  fall  in  the  inside  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  choir;  and  'tis  then  that  the  spectators,  who 
stand  on  the  west  side  of  Whitby  churchyard,  so  as  just  to  see 
the  most  northerly  part  of  the  abbey  pass  the  north  end  of  Whitby 
church,  imagine  they  perceive,  in  one  of  the  highest  windows 
there,  the  resemblance  of  a  woman  arrayed  in  a  shroud.  Though 
we  are  certain  this  is  only  a  reflection  caused  by  the  splendour 
of  the  sunbeams,  yet  fame  reports  it,  and  it  is  constantly  believed 
among  the  vulgar,  to  be  an  appearance  of  Lady  Hilda  in  her 
shroud,  or  rather  in  a  glorified  state ;  before  which,  I  make  no 
doubt,  the  Papists,  even  in  these  our  days,  ofier  up  their  prayers 
with  as  much  zeal  and  devotion,  as  before  any  other  image  of  tiieir 
roost  glorified  samt" — CfujOJrros^B  History  of  WhM^^  f«  9%^ 
23 
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V. 
"But  see! — what  makes  this  armoar  heref— 

For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe,  corslet,  helm ; — she  view'd  them  near.— 
"The  breast-plate  pierced! — Ay,  much  I  fear. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman^s  spear. 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here, 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilson! — Oh!  not  corslet's  ward, 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard, 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard. 

On  yoq  disastrous  day!" 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood, — 
WiLTOPT  bimself  before  her  stood! 
It  might  have  secm'd  his  passing  ghost. 
For  every  youthful  grace  ^ya8  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes.— 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words : 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  p^int  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 
Far  less  can  niy  weak  line  declare 

Each  changing  passion's  shade; 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  (here, 
And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 

And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair, 
TTheir  varying  hues  display'd : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Aiteroate  conquering,  shifting,  blencfing, 
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Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delay'd, 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh, 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply  :•— 

VI. 

"  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day, 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragg'd, — but  how  I  cannot  know, 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled^ — 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low, 

Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 

Austin, — remember'st  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush,  when  the  old  man. 
When  first  our  infant  love  began. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pairt — 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He  only  held  my  burning  head, 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day, 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  return'd  to  wake  despair ; 

For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 
At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought, 

With  him  I  left  my  native  strand, 
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And,  Id  a  palmer's  weeds  array'd. 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

I  journey'd  many  a  land ; 
No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth. 
But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  fear*d» 
When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood, 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear'd. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon : 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed, 

He  begg'd  of  me  a  boon — 
If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquer'd  lie, 
Even  then  my  mercy  should  awake, 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

VIL 

'<  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'ep, 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  perish'd  of  my  wound, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true: 
And  Hying  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  Palmer's  dress; 
For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed, 
And  trimm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 
I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 
A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 
That  I  sl^ould  be  that  Baron's  .gi^^de-nr. 

I  wiJJ  not  name  his  nan^V — 
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VeDgeaoee  to  God  alone  belongs; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs. 

My  blood  is  liquid  flnme ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget, 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set, 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange: 
What  weFe  bis  thoughts  I  cannot  tell; 
But  in  my  bosom  muster'd  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

VIIL 

"A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 

Brought  on  a  village  tale; 
Which  wrought  upon  bis  moody  sprite. 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night 

I  borFow'd  steed  and  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band: 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door, 
We  met,  and  'counter'd,  hand  to  hand, — 

He  fell  on  Gilford-moor. 
For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew, 
(0  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew, 

The  Palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid, — 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid; 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O  good  old  man!  even  from  the  grave, 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save: 
If  I  bad  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear, 
Gi^j^  (p..  wy,  bdM4  this  pacl^^t  deair^ 
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Of  power  to  clear  ray  injured  faiiie» 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name.-^ 
Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest 

IX. 
"  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight. 
These  were  the  anns  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterburne, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield, 
When  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field.* 
These  Angus  gave  —  his  armourer's  care. 
Ere  morn,  shall  every  breach  repair; 
For  nought,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls. 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls, 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests,  and  grey-hair'd  men ; 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twiscl  glen.* 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here, 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near ; 

*  [See  the  ballad  of  Otterboume,  in  the  Border  Minstrelsj,  foL 
Lp.d45.] 

Where  JaraM  encamped  bbfoTti  \a\□a^^  v^^^'^l'Ci'^^^Bi^' 
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TheDy  oDce  mfpm  a  belted  knight, 

Seel^  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light 

# 
X. 

^  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare ! 

This  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there: 

DfMigl^  reveres  bis  King's  command, 

Else  would  he  take  thee  from  hb  band. 

And  ther^  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too, 

Will  give  Pe  Wilton  justice  due. 

Now  meeter  far  for  n^^rtial  broil. 

Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil, 

Once  more" ^"O  Wilton!  must  we  then 

Risk  ngw-found  happiness  again, 

Trust  fate  of  arms  onee  more 
And  is  there  wt  an  humble  glea 

Where  we»  content  and  poor, 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  ta^k  on  dale  and  moor?— > 

That  reddening  brow!  —  too  well  I  know. 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow, 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name: 
Go  then  to  fight!-— Clare  bids  thee  go! 
Clare  can  a  warrior*s  feelings  know, 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel, 

Afid  send  thee  forth  to  iame!" 

XL 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
Tbe  audnigbt  moon-beam  slumbennig  \acj% 
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And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure. 
Through  loop-hole,  and  through  enibnuraret 

Upon  Tantallon  4ower  and  hall ; 
But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride, 

The  sober  glances  fall. 
Much  was  there  need ;  though  seann*d  with  scars 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars. 

Though  two  grey  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high. 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Chequering  the  silvery  moon-shine  bright^ 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood,* 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page^ 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
DoflPd  his  furr'd  gown,  and  sable  hood: 
O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail; 

*  The  well-known  Gawain  Douglas,  Bishc^  of  Dunkdd,  eoo 
of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  E^rl  of  Angns.  He  wu  author  of  i 
Scottish  metrical  version  of  the  iEneid,  and  of  many  other  poeti* 
cai  pieces  of  great  merit  He  had  not  at  this  period  attained  the 
mitre. 
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And  leanM  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  brittle  fray. 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away, 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray.* 

He  seem'd  as,  from  the  tombs  around 
Rising  at  judgment-day, 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array  ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XU. 
Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels, 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heeb; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt! 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue, 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried, 

He  once  had  found  untrue ! 

*  Angus  had  strength  and  personal  activity  corresponding  to 
his  courage.  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  favourite  of  James  IV.,  hav- 
ing spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  Earl  met  him  while  hawking,  and, 
compelling  him  to  single  combat,  at  one  blow  cut  asunder  his 
thigh-bone,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot  But  ere  he  could  obtain 
James's  pardon  for  this  slaughter,  Angus  was  obliged  to  yield  his 
castle  of  Hermitage,  in  exchange  for  that  of  Bothwell,  wbkh 
was  some  diminution  to  the  family  greatness.  The  sword  with 
which  he  struck  so  remarkable  a  blow,  was  presente<l  by  his 
descendant,  James,  Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, to  Lord  Lindesay  of  the  Byres,  when  he  defied  Bothwell  to 
single  combat  on  Carberry-hill.  See  Introduction  to  the  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border, 
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Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  hk  blade; 
'*  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid* 

I  dub  thee  knight. 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir  I 
For  King,  for  Church,  for  Lady  fair, 

See  that  thou  fight"— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  re^, 
Said — "Wilton!  grieve  not  for  thy  woes, 

Di^race,  and  trouble; 
For  He,  who  honour  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
"  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  nriy  brother!" — 
"Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  "not  so; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield. 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first!" 

XIIL 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  baud, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide: 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace, 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whisper'd  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown.  — 
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The  train  from  oat  the  castle  drew^ 
But  Mannion  atopp'd  to  bid  adieu:-— 

**  Though  something  I  might  plaio,^  he  mid, 
**  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest 
Sent  hither  by  your  King's  behest, 

While  in  Tantallon^s  towers  I  staid; 
Part  vfe  in  friendship  from  your  land. 
And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand.'' — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke: 
"My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  King's  abne. 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone—* 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

XIV. 
Bum'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 

And  "This  to  me!"  he  said, 
•*  An  't  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  ihj  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 

GTw 
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(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied! 
And  if  thou  said'st,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  ! " — 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth, — **  And  darest  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  1 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? — 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no! 
Up  drawbridge,  groonis — what.  Warder,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall."—* 

*  This  ebullition  of  violence  in  the  potent  Earl  of  Angus  is  not 
without  its  example  in  the  real  history  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
whose  chieftains  possessed  the  ferocity,  with  the  heroic  virtues, 
of  a  savage  state.  The  most  curious  instance  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Maclellan,  Tutor  of  Bombay,  who,  having  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  pre-eminence  claimed  by  Douglas  over  the  gen- 
tlemen and  Barons  of  Galloway,  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
the  Earl,  in  his  castle  of  the  Thrieve,  on  the  borders  of  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. Sir  Patrick  Gray,  commander  of  King  James 
the  Second's  guard,  was  uncle  to  the  Tutor  of  Bomboy,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  King  a  "  sweet  letter  of  supplication,"  praying 
the  Earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  Gray's  hand.  When  Sir 
Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle,  he  was  received  with  all  the  honour 
due  to  a  favourite  servant  of  the  King*s  household ;  but  while  he 
was  at  dinner,  the  Earl,  who  suspected  his  errand,  caused  his 
prisoner  to  be  led  forth  and  beheaded.  After  dinner.  Sir  Patrick 
presented  the  King's  letter  to  the  Earl,  who  received  it  with 
great  affectation  of  reverence ;  "  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  forth  to  the  green,  where  the  gentleman  was  lying  dead, 
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I^rd  Marmion  turned, — well  was  his  need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung: 
To  pa^  there  was  such  scanty  roonn, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV, 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise; 

Nor  lighter  docs  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his  band^ 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

"  Horse  !  horse  !"  the  Douglas  cried,  "  and  chase  P 

But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace: 

"A  royal  messenger  he  came. 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 


and  showed  him  the  manner,  and  said,  *  Sir  Patrick,  yoa  are 
come  a  little  too  late ;  yonder  is  your  sister's  son  lying,  but  he 
wants  the  head :  take  his  body,  and  do  with  it  what  you  wilL' — 
Sir  Patrick  answered  again,  with  a  sore  heart,  and  said,  *  My 
lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his  head,  dispone  upon  the  body 
ts  ye  please ;'  and  with  that  called  for  his  horse,  and  leaped 
thereon ;  and  when  he  was  on  horseback,  he  said  to  the  EJarl  on 
diis  manner,  *  My  lord,  if  I  live,  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  your 
labours,  that  you  have  used  at  this  time,  according  to  your  de- 
merits.' 

"At  this  sayinjr  the  Earl  was  highly  offended,  and  cried  for 
horse.  Sir  Patrick,  seeing  the  Earl's  fury,  spurred  his  hoise,  but 
he  was  chased  near  Edinburgh  ere  they  left  him  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  his  led  horse  was  so  tried  and  good,  he  had  been  taken." — 
PrrscoTTiE's  Historyy  p.  39 
24 
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A  letter  forged !  Saint  Jude  to  speed  I 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed !  ^ 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  mc  ill, 
When  the  King  praised  his  clerklj  skilL 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line: 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 
Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  1 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 
Tis  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried: 
**BoId  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls. 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVI. 

The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore; 
Yet,  ere  his  passion^s  gust  was  o'er, 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanr^-moor. 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scanfi'd. 
And  miss'd  the  Palmer  from  the  band. — 

'  Leet  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  EarPs  astoniahment, 
and  consider  the  crime  as  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the 
period,  I  have  to  remind  him  of  the  numerous  forgeries  (partly 
executed  by  a  female  assistant)  devised  by  Robert  of  Artois,  to 
forward  his  suit  against  the  Countess  Matilda ;  which,  being  de- 
tected, occasioned  his  flight  into  England,  and  proved  the  remote 
cause  of  Edward  the  Third's  memorable  wars  in  France.  Jo2m 
Harding,  also,  was  expressly  hired  by  Edward  IV.  to  forge  such 
doGuments  as  might  appear  to  establish  the  claim  of  fealty  a» 
■nrted  over  Scotland  by  the  English  monarcha. 
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"Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
"  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array." — 
"In  what  array?"  said  Marmion,  quick. 
"My  Lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang, 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang, 
And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep, 
Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair. 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air; 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusfy  shirt  of  mail  I  spied, 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work, 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 
Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed; 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old, 
Prompt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 
I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say, 
The  Earl  did  much  the  Master*  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle-day ; 

But  he  preferr'd" "Nay,  Henry,  cease! 

Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peaces- 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain — I  pray. 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day?" — 

'  His  eldest  son,  the  Master  of  Angus. 
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XVU. 

"  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For ^t lien  I  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride, 

Upon  the  Earl's  own  favourite  steed : 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight: 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke;  — 
"  Ah  !  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost ! " 
He  mutter'd;  "'Twas  nor  fay  nor  ghost 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold, 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust. 
My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now?  —  he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

'Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged  lirow. — 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain^ 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  sfaan ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 
O,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! 
A  Palmer  too!  —  no  wonder  why 
I  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 
I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one, 
Whose  look  could  quell  I^rd  Marnrion." 
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XVIII. 

StuDg  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  LennePs  convent*  closed  their  march; 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  ceils : 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardine  brood, 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  Abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his  train  and  Clare. 
Next  morn  the  Baron  climb'd  the  tower. 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge: 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Aloi^  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd: — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry 

Amid  the  shifting  lines: 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 


'  This  was  a  CLstertian  house  of.  religion,  now  alxDOSt  entire^ 
iemolished.  Lennel  House  is  now  the  residence  of  my  venecaUe 
ftieiid,  Patrick  Brydone,  Esquire,  eo  well  known  in  the  liteiaiy 
world.^  It  is  situated  near  Coldstreain,  almost  opposite  to  Com 
Ifll,  and  consequently  very  near  to  Fbdden  Pield. 

a  Fift  IhHiioB.  —  Mr.  Brriome  ht»  i—  many  jmn  %iwL  ¥ML 
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Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending ; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending, 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know, 
They  watch'd  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  so  it  was.     From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  post. 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  cross'd 

The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge.* 


*  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable  battle  ofnodden, 
Surrey's  headquarters  were  at  Barmoor  wood,  and  King  James 
held  an  inaccessible  position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden-hill,  one  of 
the  last  and  lowest  eminences  detached  from  the  ridge  of  Cheviot 
The  Till,  a  deep  and  slow  river,  winded  between  the  armies.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  September,  1513,  Surrey  marched  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and  crossed  the  Till,  with  his  van  and 
artillery,  at  Twisel-bridge,  nigh  where  that  river  joins  the  Tweed, 
his  rear-guard  column  passing  about « a  mile  higher,  by  a  ford. 
This  movement  had  the  double  effect  of  placing  his  army  between 
King  James  and  his  supplies  from  Scotland,  and  of  striking  the 
Scottish  monarch  with  surprise,  as  he  seems  to  have  relied  on 
the  depth  of  the  river  in  his  front.  But  as  the  passage,  both  over 
the  bridge  and  through  the  ford,  was  difficult  and  slow,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  English  might  have  been  attacked  to  great 
advantage  while  struggling  with  these  natural  obstacles.  I  know 
not  if  we  are  to  impute  James's  forbearance  to  want  of  military 
AiSi,  or  to  the  romantic  declaration  which  Pitscottie  pots  in  his 
moatfa,  **  that  he  was  determined  to  have  his  enemies  befbre  htm 
ob  a  plain  field,"  and  therefore  would  snffer  no  interruption  to  be 
gfMi',  even  by  artillery,  to  their  passing  the  river. 

The  ancient  bridge  of  Twisel,  by  which  the  English  cvowM 
ibe  IW,  k  itill  stajodmg  beneaXk  TwSad  CostLe^  asj^leiidid  pile 
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High  bright  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  iato  the  deep  defile ; 

Beneath  the  cavem'd  diff  they  fall. 

Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn-tree. 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing; 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearii^, 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 

In  slow  succession  still. 
And,  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 

To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 
That  fiM>rn,  to  many  a  trumpet  claeg, 
Twisel !  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang ; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom, 
To  give  the  nmrching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now. 
Dark  Flodden !  on  thy  airy  brow, 

of  Gothic  architecture,  as  now  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francis  Blake, 
Burt,  whose  extensive  plantations  have  so  much  improved  the 
ooontry  around.  The  glen  is  romantic  and  delightful,  with 
■teep  banks  on  each  side,  covered  with  copse,  particularly  with 
Hawthorn.  Beneath  a  tall  rock,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  pleiKifttl 
fbantajn,  caJJdd  St  Helen's  Well 
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Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  T 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand, 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead? 
What  'vails  the  vain  knight-errant's  brand? 
— O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  ! 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well-skill'd   Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight. 
And  cry — "  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  I** 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn, 
From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannockbourne  I — 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  stilL 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden  hilL 

XXL 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion*s  eye, 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, 
"  Hark  !  hark !  my  lord,  an  English  drum ! 
And  see  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon:  —  hap  what  hap. 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till! — 
Yet  more!  yet  more! — how  far  array'd 
Thcj  file  from  out  the  hawlUovxi  «hade> 
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And  sweep  so  gallant  by! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 

And  all  their  arnoour  flashing  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead, 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly." — 
"  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,  "  thou'dst  best, 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest." — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said, — 
"  This  instant  be  our  band  array'd ; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  cross'd. 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host 
If  fight  King  James, — as  well  I  trust. 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must, — 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins." 

XXII. 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw, 
Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu; 
Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 
To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew. 
And  mutter'd  as  the  flood  they  view, 
"The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw: 
Lord  Angus  may  the  Abbot  awe. 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me." 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep. 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eddies  creep, 

He  ventured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide, 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ride; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
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Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  hone* 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein, 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course, 
Andy  though  far  downward  driven  per  fi>rce9 

The  southern  bank  they  gain; 
Behind  them  straggling,  came  to  shore. 

As  best  they  might,  the  train: 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore» 

A  caution  not  in  vain; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharmed,  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  staid, 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array'd, 

Then  forward  moved  his  band, 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  Cross  of  Stone, 
That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone. 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXIII. 
Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray;' 
Their  marshali'd  lines  stretch'd  east  and 

And  fronted  north  and  south. 
And  distant  salutation  pass'd 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle. 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modern  battle. 

But  slow  and  &r  between. — 
The  hillock  gain'd.  Lord  Marmion  staid: 
"Here,  by  this  Cross,"  he  gently  said, 

"You  welt  may  view  the  scene. 

*  [See  Appendix*  Note  Q.} 
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Here  shall  than  tarry,  lovely  Gare: 
O!  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer!'—* 
Thou  wilt  not] — well, — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard. 

With  ten  pick'd  archers  of  my  train; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard. 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid. 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there. 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair, 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire;  but  spurr'd  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle-plam. 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 

** — The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life! 

W^elcome  to  danger's  hour! 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife ; 

Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power: 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 

Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right. 
My  sons  command  the  vaward  post. 

With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight;^ 


*  Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  called  in  the  romantic  language  of  the 
time,  Tunstall  the  Undefiled,  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  of 
rank  slain  at  Flodden.  He  figures  in  the  ancient  English  poem 
to  which  I  may  safely  refer  my  readers ;  as  an  edition,  with  full 
explanatory  notes,  has  been  published  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry 
Weber.    Tunstall,  perhaps,  derived  his  epithet  of  undeJUed  taosv 
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Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light. 
Shall  he  in  rear-ward  of  the  fight. 
And  succour  those  that  need  it  most 
Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know. 
Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go; 
Edmund,  the  Admiral,  Tunstall  there, 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share. 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true." — 
**  Thanks,  nohle  Surrey  !"  Marmion  said. 
Nor  farther  greeting  there  he  paid; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt, 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  "Marmion!  Marmion!"  that  the  cry. 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high. 
Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ;  , 

On  which,  (for  far  the  day  was  spent,) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view: 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
*'  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay ! 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But  see!  look  up — on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent" 


his  white  armour  and  banner,  the  latter  bearing  a  white  cock, 
«bout  to  crow,  as  well  as  from  his  unstained  loyalty  and  knif^jf 
His  place  of  residence  was  Thurland  Castle. 
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And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  fast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  dowQ  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march;  their  tread  alone, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum, 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 

Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. — 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

And  fiends  in  upper  air; 
O  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires;  their  ey« 
G)uld  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 

XXVI. 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears; 
25 
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And  in  the  smoke  the  penncms  flew. 
And  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  far. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave, 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see: 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly : 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight; 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  Gallant  Gordons  many  a  one, 
And  many  a  stubborn  Badenoch-man, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan, 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 

XXVII. 

Far  OB  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied. 
*T was  vain: — But  Fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smile,  cheered  Scotland's  fight 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, 
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The  Howard's  Hon  fell; 
Yet  still  Lord  MarmioD's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon !  was  the  cry : 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows; 
Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  waver'd  'mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear: 
^  By  Heaven,  and  all  its  saints  i   I  swear 

I  will  not  see  it  lost! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer,— 

I  gallop  to  the  host" 
.And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 
FoUow'd  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  chaise, 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too: — yet  staid, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid, 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 
Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Matnnon's  steed  rush'd  by; 
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And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 
A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 
To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste. 

Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

XXVIII. 
Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 

Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone: 
Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels; 

Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. — 
The  scatter'd  van  of  England  wheels; — 

She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

The  tumult  roar'd,  "  Is  Wilton  there  ?" — 

They  fly,  or,  madden'd  by  despair, 

Fight  but  to  die,— "Is  Wilton  there?" 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore, 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strain'd  the  broken  brand; 
His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sand: 
Dragg'd  from  among  the  horses'  feet. 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone, 
Gin  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !  .  .  • 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face, 

Said — "By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  I 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped. 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  bead  1 

Good-night  to  Marmion.*'-^— 
^Unnurtured  Bk>UAtl  thy  brawUx^  ^^eafle;;; 
He  opes  hb  eyes,"  savd  Evsstace^  **  peace  P 
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XXIX. 

When,  dofTd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 
Around  'gan  Marrnion  wildly  stare:  — 
"Where's  Harry  Blount?  Fitz  Eustace  where? 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare ! 
Redeem  my  pennon, — charge  again! 
Cry — *  Marrnion  to  the  rescue!' — Vain! 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again!— 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's — fly, 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring: 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. — 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie; 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  held. 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield: 

Edmund  is  down: — my  life  is  reft; 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire, — 

With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 

Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 

Or  victory  and  England  's  lost. — 

Must  I  bid  twice? — hence,  varlets !  fly! 

Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die." 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmur'd, — ^**  Is  there  none, 

Of  all  my  balls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst!" 
25» 
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XXX. 

O,  Woman  !    in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  !  — 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 

When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
W^here  shall  she  turn! — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark. 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 
IDrfnlt.  toeat^.  jitlsvCm.  Tytfnit.  cinTi.  pta^. 
^oc  tl)e.  ItfiiTi.  «ouL  ot  A^biL  €rres. 

€9^0.  built  tfitff.  cross.  anH.  faielL 
She  fill'd  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Monk  supporting  Marmion's  head; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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XXXL 

•  Deep  drank  Lord  Marroion  of  the  wave, 
And,  as  she  stoop'd  his  brow  to  lave  — 
«*  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 
"Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head?** 

Then,  as  remenabrance  rose, — 
"  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare ; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare!" — 

"  Alas  ! "  she  said,  "  the  while, — 
0,  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle."— 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground, 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
"Then  it  was  truth," — he  said — "I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 
I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day! 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan, 
And  priests  sJain  on  the  altar  stone. 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be ! — this  dizzy  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  ! 
A  sinful  heart  nrmkes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 
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With  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound, 

And  strove  to  stanch,  the  gushing  wound: 

The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 

Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear, 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear; 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
**  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the  Jtying, 
Where  mingles  war'^s  rattle  with  groans  of  the 
dying  /" 

So   the   notes   rung;  — 
"Avoid  thee.  Fiend! — with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand! — 
O,  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine; 

O,  think  on  faith  and  bliss! — 
By  many  a  death- bed  I  have  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  Uke  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale. 

And — Stanley!  was  the  cry; — 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye: 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head, 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  "Victory!  — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge!   On,  Stanley,  on!** 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmioo. 
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xxxni. 

By  thiSy  though  deep  the  evening  fell» 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell. 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  King, 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing, 

Where  Huntly,  and  where  Home? — 
O,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vain, 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again, 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  j9ies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wish — for  far  away. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way, 
Near  Sybil's  Cross  the  plunderers  stray.— 
"O,  Lady,"  cried  the  Monk,  "awayl" 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed, 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair, 

Of  Tilmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman,  Lord  Fitz-Clarc. 

XXXIV. 

But  as  they  left  the  dark'ning  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  dea\\i« 
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The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assaird; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  King. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go^ 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  spear-men  still  make  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  cf  dastard  flight : 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  Hke  noble,  squire  Hke  kniglit, 

As  fearlessly  and  well; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands: 
And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 
As  mountain- waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemcn  know; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  hoard  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder'd,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
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To  (own  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale. 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong: 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear. 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  1 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upon  the  nK>untain's  side:—* 
There,  Scotland  1  lay  thy  bravest  pride» 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one* 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  high, 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand, 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain: 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  hand 

Bescem'd  the  monarch  slain.^ 


*  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  King  James  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Flodden.    He  was  killed,  says  the  curious  French  Gazette,  within 
II 
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But,  0!  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night!-*- 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight, 
Unto  my  tale  again. 


a  lance's  length  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  and  the  same  account 
adds,  that  none  of  his  division  were  made  prisoners,  though  many 
were  killed ;  a  circumstance  that  testifies  the  desperation  of  their 
resistance.  The  Scottis^h  historians  record  many  of  the  idle 
reports  which  passed  among  the  vulgar  of  their  day.  Hopie  was 
accused,  by  the  popular  voice,  not  only  of  failing  to  support  the 
King,  but  even  of  having  carried  him  out  of  the  field,  and  mur- 
dered him.  And  this  tale  was  revived  in  my  remembrance,  by 
■n  unauthenticated  story  of  a  skeleton,  wrapped  in  a  buirs  hide, 
and  surrounded  with  an  iron  chain,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  well  of  Home  Castle ;  for  which,  on  enquiry,  I  could  never 
find  any  better  authority,  tlian  the  sexton  of  tlie  parish  having 
said,  that,  if  the  weU  were  cleaned  out,  he  loould  not  be  sur^ 
prUed  at  such  a  discovery.  Home  was  the  chamberlain  of  the 
King,  and  his  prime  &vourite ;  he  had  much  to  lose  (in  fact  did 
lose  all)  in  consequence  of  James's  death,  and  nothing  earthly  to 
gain  by  that  event :  but  the  retreat,  or  inactivity,  of  the  left 
wing,  which  he  commanded,  after  defeating  Sir  Edmund  Howard, 
and  even  the  circumstance  of  his  returning  unhurt,  and  loaded 
with  spoil,  from  so  fatal  a  conflict,  rendered  the  propagation  of 
any  calumny  against  him  easy  and  acceptable.  Other  reports 
gave  a  still  more  romantic  turn  to  the  Kino's  fate,  and  averred, 
that  James,  weary  of  greatness  afler  the  carnage  among  his 
nobles,  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  to  merit  absolution  for  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  breach  of  his  oath  of  amity  to  Henry. 
In  particular,  it  was  objected  to  the  English,  that  they  could 
never  show  the  token  of  the  iron  belt ;  which,  however,  he  was 
likely  enough  to  have  laid  aside  on  the  day  of  battlci,  as  encum- 
bering his  personal  exertions.  They  produce  a  better  evidence, 
the  monarch's  sword  and  dagger,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Herald's  College  in  Loncion.  Stowe  has  recorded  a  degrading 
story  of  the  disgrace  with  which  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  were  treated  in  his  time.  An  unhewn  column  marki 
the  ^wt  where  James  fell,  still  called  the  King's  Stome. 
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XXXVL 
Short  IS  my  tale: — Fitz-Eiistace'  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Licbfield's  lofty  pile; 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair, 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear, 
(Now  vainly  for  its  sight  you  look ; 
Twas  levell'd,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  storm'd  and  took;* 
But,  thanks  to  heaven,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had!) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found, 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound, 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich, 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche, 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priest  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
Followed  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain, — 

*  This  storm  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  which  had  been  garrisoned 
cm  the  part  of  the  King,  took  place  in  the  great  Civil  War. 
Lord  Brook,  who,  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded  the  assailants, 
was  shot  with  a  musket-ball  through  the  vizor  of  his  helmet 
The  royalists  remarked,  that  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired  from 
St  Chad's  Cathedral,  and  upon  St  Chad's  day,  and  received  hia 
death-wound  in  the  very  eye  with  which,  he  had  said,  he  hoped 
to  see  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  England.  The  magnifi- 
cent church  in  question  suffered  cruelly  upon  this,  and  other 
occasions;  the  principal  spire  being  ruined  by  the  fire  of  tha 
besiegers. 

26 
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One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  **  wede  away ;" 
Sore  woundedy  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied, 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
The  spoilers  stripp'd  and  gash'd  the  slain. 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mistaken; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb. 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

XXXVII. 

Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 

Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  tow. 

They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  be  ley. 
But  every  mark  is  gone  4 

Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 

The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  'Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone: 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  Ihe  slender  springlet  stilL 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry; 

And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fairi; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave. 
That  hdlds  the  bones  of  Miarmioti  brave,-^ 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill, 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  stiH 
..    If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 

Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrongs 
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If  every  devious  step,  thus  trod, 
Still  led  thee  farther  from  the  road; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb ; 
But  say,  "He  died  a  gallant  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right" 

XXXVIII. 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 

That  all  through  Flodden's  dismal  night, 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 

*Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again; 

'Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hew'd. 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood: 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain. 

He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again ; 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 

With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  Field. 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid, 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said, 

That  King  and  kinsman  did  agree. 

To  bless  feir  Clara's  constancy; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate, 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state  ; 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke, 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke : 

That  bluff  King  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 

And  Catheriae's  hand  the  stocking  threw; 
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And  afterwards,  fiir  many  a  daj> 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

**Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  aareP 
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Why  then  a  final  note  prolong. 

Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song, 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  spee^. 

Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede?* 

To  Statesman  grave,  if  sueh  may  deign 

To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit, 

And  patriotic  heart — ^as  Pitt  I 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright. 

What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight? 

To  every  faithful  lover  too, 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  -sage ; 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  school-boy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

Light  task,  and  merry  holiday  I 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good-nigfat. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  l%bt! 

^  Uaed  ^oerally  for  toie,  or  diioomim' 
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Habp  of  the  North  1  that  mouldering  long  hast  Irai^ 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
MuiSing  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string,— 

O  minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
'Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high  ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd ; 

For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood's  dauntless  deed,  and  Beauty's  match 
less  eye* 
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O  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; 
O  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  command 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay : 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain, 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more  1  Enchantress,  wake  again  I 


L 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 

In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade; 

But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head, 

The  deep-mouth*d  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

11. 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"To  arms!  the  foemen  storm  the  wall," 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  hb  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky; 
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A  moment  gazed  a  down  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuff'd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  Ibten'd  to  the  cry, 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var.* 

III. 
Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew." 

*  Ua-var,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  more  properly  tJaigh- 
mor,  is  a  mountain  to  tlie  north-east  of  the  village  of  Callender 
in  Menteith,  deriving  its  name,  which  signifies  the  great  den,  or 
cavern,  from  a  sort  of  retreat  among  the  rocks  on  the  south  side, 
said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  giant.  In  latter 
times,  it  was  the  refuge  of  robbers  and  banditti,  who  have  been 
only  extirpated  within  these  forty  or  fifty  years.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  stronghold  is  not  a  cave,  as  the  name  would  imply,  but 
a  sort  of  small  enclosure,  or  recess,  surrounded  with  large  rocks, 
and  open  above  head.  It  may  have  been  originally  designed  as 
a  toil  for  deer,  who  might  get  in  from  the  outsioe,  but  would  find 
•t  difficult  to  return.  This  opinion  prevails  among  the  old  sports- 
men and  deer-stalkers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  [Benvoirlich,  a  mountain  comprehended  in  the  clustet  q^#v« 
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Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe, 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Returned  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn, 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 
Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old ; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 
High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun. 
And  many  a  gallant,  stay'd  perforce. 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse, 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer. 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain  side, 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 

Grampians,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Garry,  a  river  which 
•prings  from  its  base.  It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  dS30  feet  abort 
tbfl^vel  of  the  8oa«] 
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With  anxious  eye  he  waoder*d  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil, 
By  far  Lochard*  or  Aberfoyle. 

'  ["  About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  inn  of  Aberfoyle, 
Lochard  opens  to  the  view.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of 
it,  the  Avendow,  which  had  just  issued  from  the  lake,  tumbles  its 
waters  over  a  rugged  precipice  of  more  than  tliirty  feet  in  height, 
forming,  in  the  rainy  season,  several  very  magnificent  cataracts. 

'*  The  first  opening  of  the  lower  lake,  from  the  east,  is  uiM^m- 
monly  picturesque.  Directing  tlie  eye  nearly  westward,  Benlo- 
mond  raises  its  pyramidal  mass  in  the  background.  In  nearer 
prospect,  you  have  gentle  eminences,  covered  with  oak  and  Wrch 
to  the  very  summit ;  the  bare  rock  sometimes  peeping  thioagh 
amongst  the  clumpa  Immediately  under  the  eye,  the  lower  Iske, 
stretching  out  from  narrow  beginnings,  to  a  breadth  of  about  half 
a  mile,  is  seen  in  full  prospect  On  the  right,  the  banks  are 
skirted  with  extensive  oak  woods,  which  cover  tlie  mountain  more 
than  halt-way  up. 

*♦  Advancmg  to  the  westward,  the  view  of  the  lake  is  lost  for 
about  a  mile.  The  upper  lake,  which  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive, is  separated  fVom  the  lower  by  a  stream  of  about  200  yards 
in  length.  The  most  advantageous  view  of  the  upper  lake  pre- 
sents itself  from  a  riling  ground  near  its  lower  extremity,  where 
a  fbo^path  strikes  off  to  the  south,  into  the  wood  that  overhangs 
this  connecting  stream.  Looking  westward,  Benlomond  is  seen 
in  the  back-ground,  rising,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  cone,  its  sides  presenting  a  gentle  slope  to  the  N.W. 
and  S.E.  On  the  right  is  the  lofly  mountain  of  Benoghrie,  run- 
ning west,  towards  the  deep  vale  in  which  Lochcon  lies  concealed 
from  the  eye.  In  the  foreground,  Lochard  stretches  out  to  the 
west  in  fairest  prospect ;  its  length  three  miles,  and  its  breadth  a 
mile  and  a  half.  On  the  right,  it  is  skirted  with  woods ;  the 
northern  and  western  extremity  of  the  lake  is  diversified  with 
meadows,  and  com  fields,  and  farm  houses.  On  the  lefl,  few 
marks  of  cultivation  are  to  be  seen. 

"  Farther  (Hi,  the  traveller  passes  along  the  verge  of  the  ]|ike 
JJ 
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But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  grey. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  clilFs  of  Benvenue. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  return'd, 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spurn'd, 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 
'Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er, 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more;^ 
What  reins  were  tighten'd  in  despair. 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air;^ 
Who  flagged  upon  Bochastle's  heath. 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, — ^ 

under  a  ledge  of  rock,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high ;  and,  standing 
immediately  under  this  rock,  towards  its  western  extremity,  he 
has  a  double  echo,  of  uncommon  distinctness.  Upon  pronouncing, 
with  a  firm  voice,  a  line  of  ten  syllables,  it  is  returned,  first  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ;  and  when  that  is  finished,  it  is 
repeated  with  equal  distinctness  from  the  wood  on  the  east  The 
day  must  be  perfectly  calm,  and  the  lake  as  smooth  as  glass,  for 
otherwise  no  human  voice  can  be  returned  from  a  distanci*  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile."  —  Graham's  Sketches  of  Perthshire, 
2d  edit.  p.  182,  &c.] 

*  [Cambus-more,  within  about  two  miles  of  Callender,  on  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Keltic,  a  tributary  of  the  Teith,  is  tiie  seat 
of  a  family  of  the  n§me  of  Buchanan,  whom  the  poet  frequently 
visited  in  his  younger  days.] 

'  [Benledi  is  a  magnificent  mountain,  3009  feet  in  height,  which 
bounds  the  horizon  on  the  north-west  irom  Callender.  The 
name,  according  to  Celtic  etymologists,  signifies  the  Mtmntam 
of  God.] 

■{Two  mountain  streams,  the  one  flowing  from  Loch  Voil,  by 
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For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far, 
Tliat  rcach'd  the  lake  of  Vennachar;^ 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won,' 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII. 

Alone,  but  with  nnbated  zeal, 
That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Einboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  labouring  stag  strain'd  full  in  view. 
^_ 


the  pass  of  Lenny ;  the  other  from  Loch  Katrine,  by  Loch  Ach- 
ray  and  Loch  Vennachar,  unite  a^Callender,  and  the  river  thus 
fbrniod  thenceforth  takes  the  name  of  Teith.  Hence  the  desig- 
nation of  the  territory  of  Menteith,] 

*  ["  Loch  Vennachar,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  of  aboot  five 
miles  in  length,  by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.*' — GRAHiOf.] 

*  ["  About  a  mile*  above  Loch  Vennachar,  the  approach  (from 
the  east)  to  the  Brigg^  or  Bridge  of  Turk,  (the  scene  of  the 
death  of  a  wild-boar  famous  in  Celtic  tradition,)  leads  to  the 
summit  of  an  eminence,  where  there  bursts  upon  the  traveller's 
eye  a  sudden  and  wide  prospect  of  the  windings  of  the  river  that 
issues  from  Loch  Acliray,  with  th«t  sweet  lake  itself  in  front; 
the  g-ontly-rolling  river  pursues  its  serpentine  course  through  an 
extensive  meadow;  at  the  west  end  of  th%lakc,  on  the  side  of 
Aberfoyle,  is  situated  the  delightful  farm  of  Achray,  the  level 
field,  a  denomination  justly  due  to  it,  when  considered  in  con- 
trast with  the  rugged  rocks  and  mountains  which  surround  it 
From  this  eminence  are  to  be  seen  also,  on  the  risfht  hand,  the 
entrance  to  Glenfinlas,  and  in  the  distance  Ben  venue." — Gra- 
ham.] 

3* 
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Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 

Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed,^ 

Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came, 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game; 

For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch. 

Vindictive  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  stanch ; 

* "  The  hounds  which  we  call  Saint  Hubert's  hounds,  are  com- 
monly all  blacke,  yet  neuertheless,  their  race  is  so  mingled  at 
these  days,  that  we  find  them  of  all  colours.  These  are  the 
hounds  which  the  abbots  of  St.  Hubert  haue  always  kept  some 
of  their  race  or  kind,  in  honour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint, 
which  was  a  hunter  with  S.  Eustace.  Whereupon  we  may  con- 
cieue  that  (by  the  grace  of  God)  all  good  huntsmen  shall  follow 
them  into  paradise.  To  return  vnto  my  former  purpose,  this 
kind  of  dogges  hath  beene  dispersed  through  the  counties  of 
Henault^  Lorayne,  Flanders,  and  Burgoyne.  They  are  mighty 
of  body,  neuertheless  their  legges  are  low  and  short,  likewise 
they  are  not  swift,  although  they  be  very  good  of  sent,  hunting 
chaces  which  are  farre  straggled,  fearing  neither  water  nor  cold, 
and  doe  more  couet  the  chaces  that  smell,  as  foxes,  bore,  and 
such  like,  than  other,  because  they  find  themselves  neither  of 
Bwiilness  nor  courage  to  hunt  and  kill  the  chaces  that  are  lighter 
and  swifter.  The  bloodhounds  oif  this  colotlr  proae  good,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  cole  blacke,  but  I  made  no  great  account  to 
breeds  on  them,  or  to  keepe  the  kind,  and  yet  I  found  a  book 
which  a  hunter  did  dedicate  to  a  prince  of  Lorayne,  which  seemed 
to  loue  hunting  much,  wherein  was  a  blason  which  the  same 
hunter  gaue  to  his  bloodhoand,  called  Souyllard,  which  waa 
White:— 

•  My  name  Aune  first  from  holy  Hubert*!  race, 
Souyllard  my  sire,  a  hound  of  singular  grace.' 

Whereupon  we  may  presume  that  some  of  the  kind  prooue  white 
aometimes,  but  they  are  not  of  the  kind  of  the  GreflSers  or  Bouxea, 
which  we  haue  at  these  dayes.'' — The  noble  Art  of  VeneHe  or 
Hunting,  translated  and  collected  for  the  Use  of  all  Nobtemet^  •  . 
ami  Gentlemen.    Loud.  1611. 4to,  ^  ^''i-  •    * 
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Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 
Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake, 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 
The  Hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary, 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize, 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes; 
For  the  death- wound  and  death-halloo, 
Muster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew; — * 

*  When  llie  stacf  turncil  to  bay,  the  ancient  hunter  had  the  po- 
rilous  task  of  going  in  ujion,  and  killing  or  disabling  the  despe- 
rate animal.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  this  was  held  particu- 
larly dangerous,  a  wound  received  from  a  stag's  horn  being  then 
deemed  poisonous,  and  more  dangerous  than  one  from  the  tasks 
of  a  boar,  as  the  old  rhyme  testifies: — 

"  If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to  ihy  bier, 

B*ii  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  therefore  thou  need'stnot  fear.** 

At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous,  and  to  be  adveot- 
tured  upon  wisely  and  warily,  either  by  getting  behind  tlie  stag 
while  he  was  gazing  on  the  hounds,  or  by  watching  an  opportu- 
nity to  gallop  roundly  in  upon  him,  and  kill  him  with  the  sword. 
See  many  directions  to  this  purpose  in  tha  Booke  of  Hunting, 
chap.  41.  Wilson  the  historian  has  recordeuTf  providential  escape 
which  befell  him  in  this  hazardous  sport,  while  a  youth  and  fol 
lower  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

**  Sir  Peter  Lee,  of  Lime,  in  Cheshire,  invited  my  lord  one 
summer  to  hunt  the  stagg.  And  having  a  great  stagg  in  chase, 
and  many  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit,  the  stagg  took  soyle.  And 
divers,   whereof  I  wan  one,  alighted,  and  ^tood  HiiXSck  «w^sc^ 
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But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 

With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared, 

The  wily  (juarry  sliunn'd  the  shock, 

And  tuni'd  him  from  the  opposing  rock; 

Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 

Soon  last  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 

In  the  deep  Trosticli's*   wildest  nook 

His  solitary  refuge  took. 

There,  while  close  couch'd,  the  thicket  shed 

Cold  dews  and  wild-flowers  on  his  head. 

He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 

Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain, 

Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 


drawne,  to  have  a  cut  at  him,  at  his  coming  out  of  the  water. 
The  staggs  there  being  wonderfully  fierce  and  dangerous,  made 
us  youthis  more  eager  to  be  at  him.  But  he  escaped  us  all.  And 
it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  hindered  of  my  coming  nere  him,  the 
way  being  sliperie,  by  a  falle ;  which  gave  occasion  to  some, 
who  did  not  know  mee,  to  speak  as  if  I  had  falne  for  feare. 
Which  being  told  mee,  I  left  the  stagg,  and  followed  the  gentle- 
man who  [first]  spake  it  But  I  foimd  him  of  that  cold  temper, 
that  it  seems  his  words  made  an  escape  from  him ;  as  by  his  de* 
uial  and  repentance  it  appeared.  But  tliis  made  mee  more  vio- 
lent in  the  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to  recover  my  reputation.  And 
I  happened  to  be  the  only  horseman  in,  when 'the  dogs  sett  him 
up  at  bay ;  and  approaching  near  him  on  horsebacke,  he  broke 
through  the  doggs,  and  run  at  mee,  and  tore  my  horse's  side  with 
his  homes,  close  by  my  thigh.  Then  I  quitied  my  horse,  and 
grew  more  cunning,  |^r  the  dogs  had  sette  him  up  againe,)  steal- 
ing behind  him  with  my  sword,  and  cut  his  ham-strings ;  and 
then  got  upon  his  back,  and  cut  his  throate ;  which,  as  I  was 
doing,  the  company  came  in,  and  blamed  my  rashness  for  run- 
nin,*r  such  a  hazard.*' — Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa^  ii.  464  ^ 

*  ["  The  term  Trosachs  signkHes  the  rough  or  MgUed  terri- 
torjr."— Graham.] 
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IX. 

Close  on  the  bounds  the  hunter  camey 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish'd  game; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell, 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more; 
Then,  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
"I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed! 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey!*' 


Then  through  the  dell  hi^  horn  resounds, 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds.    ^-^ 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace, 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their"  master's  side  they  press'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest ; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolong'd  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  diftm, 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream, 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way, 
To  join  soine  conruttd^  of  the  day ; 
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Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 


XL 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Roll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below, 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid, 
Round  many  a  rOcky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the   pass. 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Fprgi'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement, 
Oiriic^Vl  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd, 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare, 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 
For,  from  thei^shiver'd  brows  display'd, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
AH  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 
The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 
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XII. 

Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild, 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there ; 
Ttie  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower, 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-^hade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  theii*  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung. 
Where  seem'd  the  cliflS  to  meet  on  highj 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  Adhere  white  peaks  glanced, 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  and  di 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view ; 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

XIII. 
Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  pe^ 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim. 
As  served  the  wild-duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  -a  space,  through  thickets  veerings 
But  broader  when  again  appearingi 
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Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace; 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray'd, 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood, 
But,  wave-encircled,  scem'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat; 
Yet  broader  iloods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

XIV. 
And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken, 
Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 
A  far  projecting  precipice.* 
The  broom's  touj^h  roots  his  ladder  made 
The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid; 
'Aock^ju^  an  airy  point  he  won, 
Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 
One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd,' 

*  Until  the  present  road  was  made  through  the  romantic  pass 
which  I  liave  presumptuously  attempted  to  describe  in  the  pre- 
ceding stanzas,  theft  was  no  mode  of  issuing  out  of  the  defile, 
called  the  Trosachs,  excepting  by  a  sort  of  ladder,  composed  o^ 
the  branches  and  roots  of  trees. 

'  [Locli-Ketturin  is  the  Celtic  pronunciation.  In  his  Notes  to 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  the  Author  has  signified  his  belief  that 
the  lake  was  named  afler  tiie  Catterinsy  or  wild-  robberB,  who 
haunted  its  shores.] 
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In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay» 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants   stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue* 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurrd. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world; 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er  »' 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an'  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And,  "What  a  scene  were  here,"  he  cried, 

"  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride ! 

On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower;  -'.:       > 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey ; 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  morn! 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute! 

^[Benvenue — is  literally  the  little  mountain — i.  e.  as  con- 
trasted with  Benledi  and  Benlomond.] 

*  [According  to  Graham,  Ben-an,  or  Bennan,  is  a  mere  dimisn 
live  of  ^671-^  Mountain.] 
Vol.  HI. 4 
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Andy  when  the  midnight  nioon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matins'  distant  hum, 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell, 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 

Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  caU 

To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 

XVI. 
^Blithe  were  it  then  to  waiiider  heref 
But  now, — beshrew  yon  nimble  deer, — 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  must  give  my  eveiping  f^ire; 
Some  mossy  bank  niy  couch  must  be« 
Somei  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass,  we  that;  the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place; — 
A  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent. 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment: 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found; 
To  meet  with  HighliE^nd  plunderers  here 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. — ^ 

' : ■■ ■■ T — ■ — 

*  The  clans  who  inhabited  the  romantic  regions  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Loch  Katrine,  were,  even  until  a  late  period,  much 
aodicted  to  predatory  excursions  upon  their  Lowland  neighboun. 
**In  former  times,  those  parts  of  this  district,  which  are  situated 
Mfcmd  the  Grampian  range,  were  rendered  almoet  inaocesaihle 
oj  strong  barriers  of  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  lakes.     It  i»as  a 
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1  am  alone; — my  bugle-strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide, 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried.^ 


XVII. 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound,  ,/ 

When  lo !  forth  starting  at  the  souody 

From  underneath  an  aged  oak,  i 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 

That  round  the  promontory  steep 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep» 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 

The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave. 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

border  country,  ajid  though  on  the  very  verge  of  the  low  <y)un- 
try,  it  was  almost  totally  sequestered  from  the  world*  and,  as  it 
were,  insulated  with  respect  to  society.  'TIS  well  known  that 
in  the  Highlands,  it  was,  in  former  times,  accounted  iiot  only 
lawful,  but  honourable,  among  hostile  tribes,  to  commit  depreda- 
tions on  one  another ;  and  these  habits  of  the  age  were  perttftpe 
strengthened  in  this  district,  by  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  meotioned.  It  bordered  on  a  country,  the  inhabitants,  of 
which,  while  they  were  richer,  were  less  warlike  than  they,  and 
widely  differenced  by  language  and  manners." — Graham's 
Sketches  of  Scenery  in  Perthshire,  Edin.  1806,  p.  97.  The 
reader  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  the  scene  of 
ihh  poem  is  laid  in  a  time, 

**  When  tooraing  faulds,  or  sweeping  of  a  glen, 
Had  siill  been  held  the  deed  of  gallaat  men." 
KK 
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The  boat  had  touch'd  this  silver  strand. 
Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand, 
And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake, 
To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 
And  locks  flang  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 
In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand. 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIU. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  ohisel  trace 

A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown, — 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 

Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Shoit  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  train'd  her  pace^ — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne*er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the  dew; 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head, 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, —  • 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear, 

The  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear! 
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XIX. 

A  Chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid ; 
Her  satin  snood,^  her  silken  plaid, 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care, 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-bom  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer, 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  unreveal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame ; — 
0  need, I  tell  that  passion's  namel 

XX. 

« Impatient  of  the  silent  horn. 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne: — 

^  [See  Note  postf  OD  Canto  iiu  fitesikm^^ 
4* 
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"Father!"  she  cried;  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came,— 
"Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast]"  the  name 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell, 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swelL 
"  A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsman  saidy 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarmed,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore^ 
And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between, 
^Qoser  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing, 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing.) 
Then  safe,  though  fl utter'd  and  amazed 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXL 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage, 
Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 
And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  ; 
Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare, 
The  sparkling  glance,  soon  bk)wn  to  firci 
Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 
His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  nwuld. 
For  hardy  s[)orts  or  contest  bold ; 
And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd„ 
And  weaponless,  except  his  blade, 
His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 
A  h^h-bqrn  hearty  a  oiartial  prider 
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As  if  a  Baron's  crest  be  wore, 

And  sheathed  ia  armour  trode  the  abore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road; 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free, 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy ; 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland. 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

xxn. 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed, 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied, 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  bill. 
"Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home; 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew, 
This  morn,  a  couch  was  pulPd  for  you ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled, 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  merCf 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer." — 
"Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 
Your  courtesy  has  err'd,"  he  said; 
"No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land!" — 
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XXUL 

**I  well  believe,"  the  maid  replied, 

As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  side, — 

"I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 

Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shore; 

But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight, 

Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight,— 

A  grey-hair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 

Was  on  the  vision'd  future  bent.* 

He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  grey. 

Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way; 

Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien,         . 

Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 

That  tassell'd  horn  so  gaily  gilt. 

That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 

That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 

And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 

He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be. 

To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree; 

But  light  I  held  his  prophecy. 

And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn, 

Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne."— 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled : — "  Since  to  your  home 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
I'll  lightly  front  each  high  emprise, 
For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 
Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 
The  maid,  with  smile  suppressed  and  sly^ 
The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try; 
For  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  before. 
His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar: 
Yet  with  main  strength  his  su*okes  he  drew, 
And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew; 
.    With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry, 
The  bounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 
Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 
The  dark'ning  mirror  of  the  lake. 
Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 
And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

TliC  Stranger  view'd  the  shore  around; 
*Twas  all  so  close  with  copsewood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there. 
Until  the  mountain-maiden  show'd 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road, 
That>winded  through  the  tangled  screen. 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green, 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower.* 

*  The  Celtic  chieftains,  whose  lives  were  continuaUy  exposed 
10  peril,  had  usually,  in  the  most  retired  spot  of  their  domains, 
some  place  of  retreat  for  the  hour  of  necessity,  which,  as  circum 
stances  would  admit,  was  a  tower*  a  cavern,  or  a  rustic  hut,  ia  » 
strong  and  secluded  situation.     One  of  these  last  gave  rsibge  to  i 
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XXVL 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

Lopp'd  of  their  houghs,  their  hoar  trunks  bared, 

And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared, 

To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height, 

The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite; 

While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 

To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 

the  unfortunate  Charles  Edward,  in  his  perilous  wanderings  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden. 

"  It  was  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very  rough,  high,  and  rocky 
mountain,  called  Letternilichk,  still  a  part  of  Benalder,  lull  q£ 
great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood  interspersed. 
The  habitation  called  the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that  mountain,  was 
within  a  small  thick  bush  of  wood.  There  were  first  some  rows 
of  trees  laid  down,  in  order  to  level  the  floor  for  a  habitatioD ; 
and  as  the  place  was  steep,  this  raised  the  lower  side  to  an  equal 
height  with  the  other :  and  these  trees,  in  the  way  o£  joists  or 
planks,  were  levelled  with  earth  and  gravel  There  were 
betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their  own  roots,  some 
stakes  fixed  in  the  earth,  which,  with  the  trees,  were  interwoven 
with  ropes,  made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs,  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or  rather  oval  shape ;  and  the  whole 
thatched  and  covered  over  with  fog.  The  whole  fabric  hung,  as 
it  were,  by  a  large  tree,  which  reclined  from  the  one  end,  all 
along  the  roof,  to  the  other,  and  which  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Cage ;  and  by  chance  there  happened  to  be  two  stones  at  a  small 
distance  firom  one  another,  in  the  side  next  the  precipice,  resem- 
bling the  pillars  of  a  chimney,  where  the  fire  was  placed.  The 
smoke  had  its  vent  out  hero,  all  along  the  fall  or  the  rock,  which 
was  60  much  of  the  same  colour,  that  one  could  discover  no  di^ 
feMice  in  the  clearest  day."— Home's  History  of  the  RebeUimh 
Lofc*.  1968,  4to,  p.  J)81. 


The  lighter  pine-trees,  over-hea,d, 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 
And  wUher'd  heath  and  rushes  dry- 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 
A  rural  portico  was  seen, 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 
Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  afid  Idaean  vine. 
The  clematis,  the  favour*d  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower, 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air* 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid, 
And  gaily  to  the  Stranger  said, 
^On  heaves  and  on  thy  lady  call. 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall!" — 

XXVII. 

**  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be^ 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee."— 
He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rusb'd. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd, 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display'd. 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropp'd  from  the  sheath,  that  careless  flung 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung; 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase : 
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A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear, 
And  broadiswords,  bows,  and  arrows  store. 
With  the  tuik'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns; 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd, 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retain'd. 
And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  wliite. 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  halL 

XXVIIL 
The  wondering  stranger  round  him  gazed. 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised : — 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 
"I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
"  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field." 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  and  took  the  word ; 
"  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword : 
As  light  it  tremble-s  in  his  hand, 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascabart;* 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old.** 

*  [See  Append\i!L,  Nota  B.\ 
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XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame ; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  become  a  princely  court, 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew. 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid, 

That  hospitality  could  claim, 

Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name.* 

Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest, 

That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 

Unquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 

"The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-Jamcs; 

Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 

Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age, 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil; 

His  sire  had  fall'n  in  such  turmoil, 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 

This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 


*  The  Highlanders,  wlio  carried  hospitality  to  a  punctilious  ex- 
cess, are  said  to  have  considered  it  as  churlish,  to  ask  a  stranger 
his  name  or  lineage,  before  he  had  taken  refreshment  Feuds 
were  so  frequent  among  them,  that  a  contrary  rule  would  in  many 
cases  have  produced  the  discovery  of  some  circumstance,  which 
might  have  excluded  the  guest  from  the  benefit  of  the  assistance 
he  stood  in  need  of. 

Vob.111. 5 
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Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer, 
Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien, 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race: 
*Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave; 
Or  Ellen^  innocently  gay, 
Turn'd  all  enquiry  light  away: — 
"  Weird  women  we !  hy  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  hlast, 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast; 
While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
'Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Fill'd  up  the  symphony  between.* 

* "  They"  (meaniog  the  Highlanders)  "  delight  much  in  rau- 
sicke,  but  chiefly  in  harps  and  clairschoes  of  their  own  fashion. 
The  strings  of  the  clairschoes  are  made  of  brass  wire,  and  the 
strings  of  the  harps  of  sinews ;  which  strings  tliey  strike  cither 
with  their  nayles,  growing  long,  or  else  with  an  instrument  ap- 
pointed for  that  use.  They  take  great  pleasure  to  decke  th«r 
harps  and  clairschoer  w^ith  silver  and  precious  stones ;  the  pooTO 
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XXXI. 

Sbonfl. 

"  Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking: 

Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 
Day«  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 

ones  that  caiuiot  attayne  hereunto,  decks  them  with  christaU. 
They  sing  verses  prettily  compound,  contayning  (for  the  most 
part)  prayses  of  valiant  men.  There  is  not  almost  any  otiier 
argument,  whereof  their  rhymes  intreat  They  speak  the  an- 
cient French  language,  altered  a  little."  * — "  The  harp  and  clair- 
schoes  are  now  only  heard  of  in  the  Highlands  in  ancient  song. 
At  what  period  these  instruments  ceased  to  be  used,  is  not  on 
record ;  and  tradition  is  silent  on  this  head.  But,  as  Irish  harp- 
ers occasionally  visited  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  till 
lately,  the  harp  might  have  been  extant  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  T^us  fiir  we  know,  that  from  remote  times 
down  to  the  present,  harpers  were  received  as  welcome  guests, 
particularly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  so  late  as  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  by  the  above  quotas 
tion,  the  harp  was  in  common  use  among  the  natives  of  the 
Western  Isles.  How  it  happened  that  the  noisy  and  inharmoni- 
ous bagpipe  banished  the  soft  and  expressive  harp,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  bagpipe  is  now  the  only  instnunent 
that  obtains  universally  in  the  Highland  districts." —  Campbfpl*s 
Journey  through  North  Britain.     Lond.  1808.  4to.  I.  175. 

Mr.  Gunn,  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  published  a  curious  ESssay 
upon  the  Harp  and  Harp  Music  of  the  Highlanck  of  Scotland. 
That  the  instrumeiit  was  once  in  common  use  there,  is  most  cer- 
tain. Cleland  numbers  an  acquaintance  with  it  among  the  few 
accomplishments  which  his  satire  allows  to  the  Highlanders : — 

•♦  In  nothing  ihey  're  accounted  sharp, 
f^xcept  in  bagpipe  or  in  harp." 

1  Vide  '*  Cortayne  Matters  concerning  the  Realme  of  Scotland,  &c,  as  tiiey 
were  Anno  Domini  1597..  Ijoad.  ]<>Q8L"  4%». 
LL 
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In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall, 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 

Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more : 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 

Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

**No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here 's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." 

XXXII. 
She  paused — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song, 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

^oiifl  coiitfiiuctr. 
"  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye, 
Pream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shaW  souii^  te.N^V^ 
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Sleep !  the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen, 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest ;  thy  chase  is  done, 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye, 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille.'* 

XXXIII. 
The  hail  was  clear'd — the  stranger's  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  bad  laiui 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  bis  bead; 
Not  Ellen's  spell  bad  luU'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes; 
His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 
Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake ; 
Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 
His  standard  falls,  his  honour ';s  lost 
Then, — from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 
Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  1 
Again  return'd  the  scenes  of  youth 
Of  confident  undoubting  truth ; 
Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 
With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 
They  come,  in  dim  proces.>ion  led, 
The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead; 
As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gjiy. 
As  if  they  parted  yesterday.  /  ;  ■ 

5* 
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And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view, 
O  were  his  senses  false  or  true ! 
Dream'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow, 
Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now ! 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love; 

She  listen'd  with  a  blush  and  sigh, 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp: 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 

With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyw 

The  grisly  visage,  sterrt  and  hoar, 

To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright. 

Recalled  the  vision  of  the  night 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed, 

Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 

'Mid  those  the  Stranger  fix'd  his  eye, 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  thrc«iyc« 

Rush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 

Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 

He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 
The  wild-rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume: 
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The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 

The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm; 

The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 

Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 

Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions'  sway 

Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray! 

He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 

While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast :— • 

"  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 

Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 

Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  spy, 

But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye? 

Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand. 

But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand? 

Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream, 

But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme?  — 

I'll  dream  no  more  —  by  manly  mind 

Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 

My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 

His  midnight  orisoas  he  told, 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 

Consign'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes^ 

And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 

And  morning  dawn'd  on  Ben  venue. 


\^:-: 
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CANTO  SECOND. 


THE  ISLAND. 


I. 
At  morn  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 

'Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay, 
All  Nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay. 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again, 
Mom's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  grey, 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mixed  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white-hair'd  AUao». 
bane!^ 

'  That  Highland  chieflains,  to  a  late  period,  retained  in  their^ 
service  the  hard,  as  a  family  officer,  admits  of  veiy  easy  proc^ 
The  author  of  the  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scoitland,  an  officer 
of  engineers,  quartered  at  Inveradss  about  1720,  who  certainly 
cannot  be  deemed  a  favourable  witness,  gives  the  fidlowing 
account  of  the  office,  and  of  a  bard,  whom  he  heard  exercise  hm 
talent  of  recitation  \  —  "  The  bard  is  «kiUed  in  the  genealogfy  Of 
an  the  Highland  families,  sometimes  preceptor  to  the  young  lainL 
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II. 

**Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might, 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright, 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light, 

Melts  in  the  lake  away, 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days; 
Then,  Stranger,  go !  good  speed  the  while. 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 


celebrates  in  Irish  verse  the  orisfinal  of  the  tribe,  the  famous  war- 
like actions  of  the  successive  heads,  and  sings  his  own  lyricks  as 
an  opiate  to  the  chief,  when  indisposed  for  sleep ;  but  poets  are 
not  equally  esteemed  and  honoured  in  all  countries.  I  happened 
to  be  a  witness  of  the  dishonour  done  to  the  muse,  at  the  bouse 
of  one  of  the  chiefs,  where  two  of  these  bards  were  set  at  a  gtxrf 
distance,  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long-  table,  with  a  parcel  of  High- 
landers of  no  extraordinary  appearance,  over  a  cup  of  ale.  Poor 
inspiration !  They  were  not  asked  to  drink  a  glass  of  winef  at 
our  table,  though  the  whole  company  consisted  only  of  the  great 
man,  one  of  his  near  relations,  and  myself.  After  some  little 
time,  the  chief  ordered  one  of  them  to  sing  me  a  Highland  song 
•rtie  bard  readily  obeyed,  and  with  a  hoarse  voice,  and  in  a  tune 
<^  few  various  notes,  began,  as  I  was  told,  one  of  his  own  lyricks 
and  when  he  had  proceeded  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  stanza,  I  per 
O0ived,  by  the  names  of  several  persons,  glens,  and  mountains, 
ilrhioh  I  had  known  or  heard  of  before,  that  it  was  an  account  oi 
some  clan  battla  But  in  his  going  on,  the  chief  (who  piquet 
himself  upon  his  school-learning)  at  some  particular  passage,  bia 
l)im  cease,  and  cried  out,  *  There's  nothing  like  that  in  Virgil  o 
Hokner.'  I  bowed,  and  told  him  I  believed  so.  This  you  may 
bllivTe  WM  very  edifying  and  delightful." — Letters,  iL  167. 
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"High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court, 

High  place  in  battle  line, 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort, 

The  honour'd  meed  he  thine! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

HI. 

Sonjx  cotttfnuetr. 
"  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh, 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home: 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  while 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  hot  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged, 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile. 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 

IV. 
As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide. 
The  shallop  reacb'd  the  mainland  ads, . 
VaL.m 6 
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And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 

The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 

Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 

The  Harper  on  the  islet  beech, 

Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree. 

As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 

To  minstrel  meditation  given, 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven. 

As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 

A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 

His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 

Seem'd  watching  the  awakening  fire; 

So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 

Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 

So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 

To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 

So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 

In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. — 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
While  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach? 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows. 
Why  deepened  on  her  check  the  rose? — 
Forgive,  forgive,  Fidelity ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Candemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
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Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy, 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye  I 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot, 
It  seem'd  as  Ellen  mark'd  him  not ; 
But  when  he  turn'd  him  to  the  glade. 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made; 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say, 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair, 
Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair, 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 
As  at  that  ^mple  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain-guide. 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side, 
He  parts  —  the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill. 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid, 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — ^ 
"Thy  Malcolm!  vain  and  selfish  maid!" 
*Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, — 
"Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue ; 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strain'd  his  eye, 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy. 
Wake,  Allan-bane,"  aloud  she  cried. 
To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 
"  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream ! 
I'll  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme, 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name; 
Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme!"' 


*The  ancient  and  powerful  family  of  Graham  (which,  for  me* 
truml  reasons,  is  here  spelt  after  the  Scottish  pronunciatioa)  aeld 
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Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  nisli*d, 
When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blosfa'd; 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower. 
Young  Malcolm  Graeme  was  held  the  flower. 

VIL 

The  Minstrel  waked  his  harp — three  times 

Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes. 

And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 

In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 

"Vainly  thou  bid'st,  O  noble  maid," 

Clasping  his  wither'd  hands,  he  said, 

"Vainly  thou  bid'st  me  wake  the  strain. 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas!  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spaun'd ! 

I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 

And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe; 

And  the  proud  march,  which  victors  tread, 

Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 

extensive  possessions  in  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling 
Few  families  can  boast  of  more  historical  renown,  having  cfeim 
to  three  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  i«  the  Scottish  annals. 
Sir  John  the  Gneme,  the  faithful  and  undaunted  partaker  of  the 
labours  and  patriotic  warfare  of  Wallace,  fell  in  the  unfortunate 
field  of  Falkirk,  in  1298.  The  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
in  whom  De  Retz  saw  realized  his  abstract  idea  of  the  heixies  of 
antiquity,  was  the  second  of  these  worthiea  And,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  his  temper,  and  the  rigour  with  which  he 
executed  the  oppressive  mandates  of  the  princes  whom  he  served, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  name  as  a  third,  John  Gweme,  of  Claverhouse, 
Viscount  of  Dundee,  whose  heroic  death,  in  the  arras  of  victory 
pay  be  allowed  to  cancel  the  memor3r  of  his  crueity  to  the  non 
.i^oofitrmists,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL 
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O  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 

That  dii^e's  deep  pathetic  tone ! 

If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said, 

This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  sway'd,* 

■ — — T 

^  I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  Saint  Modan  was  a  perfbrpier 
on  the  harp.  It  was,  however,  no  unsaintly  accomplishment^  for 
Saint  Dunstan  certainly  did  play  upon  that  instrument,  which 
retaining,  as  was  natural,  a  portion  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  its 
master's  character,  announced  future  events  by  its  spontaneous 
sound.  "  But  labouring  once  in  these  mechanic  arts  for  ^  devout 
matrona  that  had  sett  him  on  work,  his  violl,  that  hung  by  him  cm 
the  wall,  of  its  own  aceord,  without  anie  man's  helpe^  distinctly 
sounded  this  anthime :  Gavdeni  in  cculis  anim<B  sanctorum  qui 
Christi  vestigia  sunt  seculi  ;  et  quia  pro  eius  amore  sanguinem 
suum  fuderunt^  idea  cum  Chris  to  gaudent  csternum.  Whereat 
all  the  companie  being  much  astonished,  turned  their  eyes  fixm 
beholding  him  working,  to  looke  on  that  strange  accident" — -»- 
"Not  long  after,  inanie  of  the  court  that  hirtherunto  had  bonne  a 
kind  of  fayned  friendship  towards  him,  began  now  greatly  to  envie 
at  his  progresse  and  rising  in  goodness,  using  manie  crooked, 
back-biting  meanes  to  diifame  his  vertues  with  the  black  maskes 
of  hypocrisie.  And  the  better  to  authorize  their  calumnie,  they 
brought  in  this  that  happened  in  the  violl,  atiirming  it  to  have 
been  done  by  art  magick.  What  more  1  this  wicked  rumour  en- 
creased  dayly,  till  the  king  and  others  of  the  nobilitie  taking 
hould  thereof  Dunstan  grew  odious  in  their  sight  Therefore  he 
reeolued  to  leaue  the  court,  and  goe  to  Elphegus,  suroamed  the 
Bauld,  then  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  his  cozen.  Which 
his  enemies  understanding,  they  layd  wayt  for  him  in  the  way, 
and  baumg  throwne  him  off  his  horse,  beate  him,  and  dragged 
him  in  the  dart  in  the  most  miserable  manner,  meaning  to  have 
Blaine  him,  had  not  a  companie  of  mastiue  dogges,  that  came 
unlookt  uppon  them,  defended  and  redeemed  him  from  their  cro^ 
eltie.  When  with  sorrow  he  was  ashamed  to  see  dogges  mqire 
humane  than  they.  And  giuing  thankes  to  Almightie  God,  1^ 
sensibly  againe  percciued  that  the  tunes  of  his  violl  had  giufsp 
him  a  warning  <^  iiiture  accidents." — Flower  of  the  Lives  qfJtif 
MM     6« 
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Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell, 
Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell ! 

VIII. 
"  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died; 
And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I  strove 
To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love, 
Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 
Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 
And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 
Wail'd  loud  through  Bothwell's  banner'd  ball, 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven,* 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 


f  renoumed  Saincts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^  by 
^  R.  Father  Hierome  Porter.  Doway.  1632.  4ta  Tome 
L|k438. 

The  same  supernatural  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  "  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon." 


-  [Dunidan's  harp  sounds  on  the  toaZZ.] 


'*'  Forest,  Hark,  hark,  my  lords,  the  holy  abbot's  harp 
Sounds  by  itself  so  hanging  on  the  wall! 

**  Duncan.  Unhallow'd  man,  that  sconi'st  the  sacred  rede. 
Hark,  bow  the  testimony  of  my  truth 
Sounds  heavenly  music  with  an  angel's  hand, 
To  testify  Dunstan's  integrity, 
And  prove  thy  active  boast  of  no  effect" 

*  The  downfall  of  the  Douglasses  of  the  house  of  Angus,  during 
the  reign  of  James  V.,  is  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  text  The 
Earl  of  Angus,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married  the  queen 
dowager,  and  availed  himself  of  the  right  which  he  thus  acquired, 
as  well  as  of  his  extonsivo  power,  to  retain  the  king  in  a  sort  of 
tutelage,  which  approached  very  near  to  captivity.  Several  open 
attempts  were  made  to  rescue  James  from  tliis  thraldom,  with 
which  he  was  well  known-  to  be  deeply  disgusted ;  but  the  valoui 
of  the  Douglasses,  and  their  allies,  gave  them  the  victory  in  every 
Conflict     At  length,  the  king,  while  residing  at  Falkland,  cod- 
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Oh !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe. 
My  master's  house  must  undergo, 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair, 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair, 
No  future  bard,  sad  Harp!   shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string; 

trived  to  escape  by  night  out  of  his  own  court  and  palace,  and 
rode  full  speed  to  Stirling  Castle,  where  the  governor,  who  was 
of  the  opposite  faction,  jojrfully  received  him.  Being  thus  at  lib- 
erty, James  speedily  summoned  around  him  such  peers  as  he 
knew  to  be  most  inimical  to  the  domination  of  Angus,  and  laid 
his  complaint  before  them,  says  Pitscottie,  **  with  great  lamenta- 
tions ;  showing  to  them  how  he  was  holden  in  subjection,  thir 
years  bygone,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  his  kin  and  friends,  who 
oppressed  the  whole  country,  and  spoiled  it,  under  the  pretence 
of  justice  and  his  authority ;  and  had  slain  many  of  his  lieges, 
kinsmen,  and  friends,  because  they  would  have  had  it  mended  at 
their  hands,  and  put  him  at  liberty,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  at 
the  counsel  of  his  whole  lords,  and  not  have  been  subjected  and 
corrected  with  no  particular  men,  by  the  rest  of  his  nobles: 
Therefore,  said  he,  I  desire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  satisfied  of  ^ 
the  said  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends ;  for  I  avow,  that  Sd)tland  ^laU  r* 
not  hold  us  both,  while  [i.  e.  till]  I  be  revenged  an  jbm  and  his. 

"  The  lords  hearing  the  king's  complaint  and  lanHMUation,  and 
also  the  great  rage,  fury,  and  malice,  that  he  bore  toward  the 
Elarl  of  Angus,  his  kin  and  friends,  they  concluded  all,  and 
thought  it  best  that  he  should  be  summoned  to  underly  the  law : 
if  he  found  no  caution,  nor  yet  compear  himself,  that  he  should 
be  put  to  the  born,  with  all  his  kin  and  friends,  so  many  as  were 
contained  in  the  letters.  And  farther,  the  lores  ordained,  by 
advice  of  his  majesty,  that  his  brother  and  mends  should  be 
summoned  to  find  caution  to  underly  the  law  within  a  certain 
day,  or  else  be  put  to  the  horn.  But  the  earl  appeared  not,  nor 
none  tor  him :  and  so  he  was  put  to  the  horn,  with  all  his  kin  and 
friends :  so  many  as  were  contained  in  the  summons,  that  com- 
peared not,  were  banished,  and  holden  traitors  to  the  king." 
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One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow. 
Fraught  with  unutterable  woe, 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie. 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die!** 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answer'd  him,  "Assuage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known, 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel,  then. 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise, 
G)nfusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties. 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along,  . 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song? — 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 
My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great, 
jKjr  ReeigiUn  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 
Not  thaa  to  fortune  more  resign'd, 
Thai^^mder  oak  might  give  the  wind; 
Tne  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 
*rhe  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 
For  me," — she  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round, 
Pluck'd  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground,-— 
"For  me, ^hose  memory  scarce  conveys 
An  image  of  more  splendid  days. 
This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea. 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be; 
It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 
That  in  the  King's  own  garden  grows* 
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And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 

Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  oniled 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winnii^  sway. 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw. 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe, 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied: 
"Loveliest  and  best!  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours,  thou  hast  lost! 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birth-right  place^ 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance. 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance. 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art,' 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart!"— 

XI.  ^ »  .  • 

"Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried» 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigUK) 
"  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me       ^ 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy  j 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey. 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  tbiae. 


^ 
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And  then  for  stiitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, 
Thou,  flattering  bard !  thyself  wilt  say. 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scoui^e,  Clan-Alpine's  piide^ 
The  terror  of  Loch  LonDond's  side. 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lentiox  foray — for  a  day." — 

XII. 
The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed: 
**  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest  I 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 
Named  Black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled  I 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew;* 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew, 
G)ur tiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide; 
And  since,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his  hand 
kept  his  nrK)untain  land, 
aired  give — ah!  woe  the  day, 
ited  truth  should  say— 
Sugkis,  like  a  stricken  deer, 
by  every  noble  peer,' 
Even*tBeTude  refuge  we  have  here? 


^  [See  Appin|,  Note  C] 

'  The  exiled  ^te  of  this  powerful  race  Is  not  exaggerated  in 
tlus  and  subeequeiil  passages.  The  hatred  of  James  against  the 
race  of  Douglas  was  so  inveterate,  that  numerous  as  their  allies 
were,  and  disregarded  as  the  regal  authority  had  usually  been  in 
similar  cases,  their  nearest  friends,  even  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Scotland,  durst  not  entertain  them,  unless  under  the  i(Crictesl 
aod  closest  disguise.    Mi!^BBo>SL^«,«KS!l'<ifiQfe  ^Mfth^^Bu) 
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Alas,  this   wild   marauding  Chief 

Alone    might   hazard   our   relief, 

And,  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand, 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 

Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought. 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill, 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear; 

And  though  to  Roderick  thouVt  so  dear, 

That  thoii  mightst  guide  with  silken  thready 

Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread; 

Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain  I 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." — 

XIII. 

"  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
"My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow, 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owej 


of  Angus,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  title  < 
larked,  daring  the  exile  of  his  family,  in  the  nojj 
under  the  assumed  name  of  James  Innes,  qtj 
Chrieve,  (i.  e.  Tleve  or  BailiiF.)  "  And  as  he  boreTKe  name," 
says  Godscroft,  "  so  did  he  also  execute  the  of]^Bi  a  grieve  or 
overseer  of  the  lands  and  rents,  the  corn  and^He  of  him  with 
whom  he  lived."  From  the  habits  of  frugal^und  observation, 
which  he  acquired  in  his  humble  situatioqHe  historian  traces 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  popular  character,  which  enabled 
him  to  rise  so  high  in  the  state,  aud  that  honourable  economy  by 
which  he  repaired  and  established  the  shattered  estates  of  Angufl 
aad  Morton.  —  History  of  the  House  of  Dougltts^  Edinburgh, 
IWa,  vol  ii.  pi  t(it». 
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Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 

She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child; 

To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  firom  ire 

Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  mj  sire, 

A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed; 

And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 

Allan !    Sir  Roderick  should  command 

My  blood,  my  life, —  but  not  my  hand. 

Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 

A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell;* 

Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 

Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 

Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word, 

And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard,  • 

An   outcast   pilgrim    will   she    rove. 

Than   wed   the   man   she   cannot   love. 

XIV. 
"Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  grey — 
look,  what   can    it   say 
I?— I   grant    him   brave, 
j;acklinn's  thundering  wave;^ 


/  ,  *1^  p^^ff'of  Kilmaronock,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Locb- 
Ix^mo^^^V^i^  Its  n^rne  from  a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  to 
SniiJt  MoT^flHpH^^laracjQk,  or  Maromian,  about  whose  sanctity 
very  little  j^QWremembeTed.  There  is  a  fountain  devoted  to 
him  in  the  si^^fun^k-  but  its  virtues,  like  the  merits  of  its 
patron,  have  faMBiito  oblivion. 

^  This  is  a  be^i^M  csLt^cude  made  by  a  mountain  stream  called 
the  Kellie,  at  a  piK  called  the  Bridge  of  Bracklinn,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  CaJltiniler,  in  Menteith.  Above  a  chasm, 
where  the  brook  precipitates  itself  from  a  height  of  at  least  fifty 
feet,  there  is  thrown,  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbourhood* 
a  rustic  footpbridge,  of  about  tliree  feet  in  breadth,  and  withoal 
ipt]ffp»f  which  is  scarcely  to  be  etosa^  b^  a.  etrati^er  without  aWo' 

&iid  Apprehension. 
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And  generous  —  save  vindictive  mood. 

Or  jealous  transport,  chafe  his  blood: 

I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  baud, 

As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand; 

But  0 1  that  very  blade  of  steel      * 

More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 

I  grant  him  libera),  to  fling 

Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring. 

When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind, 

And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind, 

Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 

A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 

The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 

I  bbnour,  as  his  daughter  ought; 

But  can  I  clasp  it,  reeking  red 

From  peasants  slaughter'd  in  their  shed? 

No  1  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam, 

They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 

And  flash  along  his  spirit  high,  , 

While  yet  a  child, — and  children  ^^HLi."^^   ^51 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and 
I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom, 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ;         ^.^ 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear       .    "     * 
His  haughty  mien,  and  lordly  air: 
But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim,  ^^ 
In  serious  nnxxi,  to  Roderick's  usune, 
I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best, — 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?"— 
Vol.  IIL 7 
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XV. 

"What  think  I  of  him? — woe  the  while 

That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle! 

Thy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 

For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore,* 

What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 

His  Border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows, 

Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 

The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe.^ 

If  courtly  spy  hath  harbour'd  here. 

What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear? 

What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 

Clan- Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold? 

If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray  • 

What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say? 

— Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head, 

Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread, 

That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 

Thou  ledst  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Graeme; 
■ —  ■ •"•— 

^ArehfbaUiJlHt  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  so  unfortuDate  in 
'  til  his  GOfmKk^  that  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  Time-man, 
^  because  be^pied^.  or  lost,  his  followers  in  every  battle  which  he 
feaght  He  was  vanquished,  as  every  reader  must  remember,  in 
the  bloooy  battle  of  Homildon-hill,  near  Wooler,  where  he  him- 
self lost^ui  eye,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  Hotspur.  He  was  no 
less  uafor lunate  when  allied  with  Percy,  being  wounded  and 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  so  unsuccessfbl  in 
an  attempt  to  Hsiege  Roxburgh  Castle,  that  it  was  called  the 
Foul  Raid,  or  disgraceful  expedition.  His  ill  fortune  left  bim 
indeed  at  the  battle  of  Beau^e,  in  France ;  but  it  was  only  to 
return  with  double  emphasis  at  the  subsequent  action  of  VerocHl, 
the  last  and  most  unlucky  of  his  encounters,  in  which  he  fell, 
with  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  chivalry,  then  serving  as  auxilia 
lies  m  France,  and  about  two  thousand  common  soldiers,  a.d.  14d4» 

'[See  Appendix,  Note  T>.^ 
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Still    though  thy  sire  the  peace  renewed, 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  hreast  the  feud; 
Beware! — But  hark  what  sounds  are  these! 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze, 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake, 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake, 
Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beard, 
Yet  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

XVI. 
Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view, 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew, 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd, 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast, 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  PiiA 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear,  * 

Spear,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave : 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ;       S 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

'  Cotton-grass. 
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From  their  loud  chanters'  down,  and  sweep 
The  furrow'd  hosom  of  the  deep, 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain, 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

XVII. 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 

And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame,  * 

Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came, 

And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

WaiI'd  every  harsher  note  nway. 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 

The  clan's  shrill  Gathering  they  could  hear; 

Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might  '*• 

Of  old  Qan-Alpine  to  the  fight.^ 

*The  pipe  of  the  bagpipe. 

•  The  connoisseurs  in  pipe-music  affect  to  discover  in  a  well- 
composed  pibroch,  the  imitative  sounds  of  march,  conflict,  flight, 
pursuit,  and  all  the  '*  current  of  a  heady  fight"  To  this  opinioa 
Dr.  Beattie  has  given  his  suffrage,  in  the  following  elegant  pass- 
age :  —  "A  pibroch  is  a  species  of  tune,  peculiar,  I  think,  to  the 
Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a 
bagpipe,  and  differs  totally  from  all  other  music.  Its  rhythm  is 
80  irregular,  and  its  notes,  especially  in  the  quick  movement,  so 
mixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a  stranger  finds  it  impossible 
to  reconcile  hu  ear  to  it,  so  as  to  perceive  its  modulation.  Some 
of  these  pl^rochs,  being  intended  to  represent  a  battle,  begin 
with  a  grave  motion,  resembling  a  march;  then  gradually 
quicken  into  the  onset:  run  off  with  noisy  confusion,  and  turbu- 
lent rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict  and  pursuit ;  then  swell  into 
a  few  flourishes  of  triumphant  joy ;  and  perhaps  close  with  the 
wild  and  slow  wailings  of  a  funeral  procession." — EsMt^en 
Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition,  chap,  iil  No*;e. 
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Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen« 
And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread, 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 
Expressed  their  merry  marching  on. 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose, 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows; 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward, 
As  broadsword  upon  target  jarr'd; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again. 
Condensed,  the  battle  yell'd  amain; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout,        • 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Oan- Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain;  but  slow 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low. 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell. 

XVIII. 

The  war-pipes  ceased;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again, 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise      ^ 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
With  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
UN     7« 
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The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
<*R«xlerick  Vich  Alpine,  ho!  ieroe!" 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flow'd. 

XIX. 

SSoat  ^ong. 
Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances! 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine! 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 
Heaven   send   it   happy   dew, 
Earth   lend   it   sap   anew, 
Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 
While   every   Highland   glen 
Sends  our  shout   back   agen, 
'Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!   ieroel"* 


w 


*  Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname,  which  were  chiefly 
used  in  the  intercourse  with  the  Lowlands,  every  Highland  chief 
had  an  epithet  expressive  of  his  patriarchal  dignity  as  head  of 
the  elm,  and  which  was  common  to  all  his  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors, as  Pharaoh  to  the  kings  of  Erypt,  or  Arsaces  to  those 
of  Parthia.  This  name  was  usually  a  patronymic,  expressive  of 
his  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  family.  Thus  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  is  called  MacCallum  More,  or  the  son  of  Colin  the  Great 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  derived  from  armorial  distinctions,  or 
the  memory  of  some  great  feat ;  thus  Lord  Seaforth,  as  chief  of 
the  Macl^zies,  or  Clan-Kennet,  hears  the  epithet  of  Caber-fae, 
or  Bttck's  Head,  as  representative  of  Colin  Fitzgerald,  fbander 
of  the  family,  who  saved  the  Scottish  king,  when  endangered  by 
a  stag.  But  besides  this  title,  which  belonged  to  his  office  and 
dignity,  the  chieftain  had  usually  another  peculiar  to  himself, 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  chieftains  of  the  same  race. 
This  was  sometimes  derived  from  complexion,  as  dhu  oiroff; 
fometimes  from  size,  as  be^^  or  more;  at  other  times,  fh»D  i 
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Oara  IB  DO  sapling,  chance-sown  bj  the  foantain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the 

mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 

Moor'd   in   the   rifted   rock, 

Proof  to   the   tempest's  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow; 

Menteith   and   Breadalbane,   then. 

Echo  his   praise   agon, 
"Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!" 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slc^an  replied ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-lomond  lie  dead  on  her  ude. 

Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe: 

Lennox   and   Leven-glen 

Shake   when   they  hear   agen, 
"Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!   leroe!** 


peculiar  exploit,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  habit  or  appeanmee. 
The  line  of  tj^  text  therefore  signifies, 

Black  Roderick,  the  descendant  of  Alpine. 

The  song  itself  is  intended  as  an  imitation  of  th^|br^dfc«,  or 
boat  songs,  of  the  Highlanders,  which  were  usually  composed  in 
hoDoar  of  a  favourite  chief.  They  are  so  adapted  as  to  keep  time 
with  the  sweep  .of  the  oars,  and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between 
those  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  oars  of  a  galley,  where  the  stroke 
is  lengthened  and  doubled,  as  it  were,  and  those  «vhich  were 
timed  to  the  rowers  of  an  ordinary  boat 

» [See  Appendix,  Note  E.] 
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Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands  I 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  PiDfi! 
01  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands, 

Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine! 

O  that  some  seedling  gem, 

Worthy  such  noble  stem. 
Honoured  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow! 

Loud  should  Clan-AJpine  then 

Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
**Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!** 

XXI. 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band, 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  jstrand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
And^  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw. 
As  echoing  back,  with  shrill  acclaim 
And  chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name; 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  ar* 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart, 
The  Dame  call'd  Ellen  to  the  strand, 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land: 
"Come,  loiterer,  come!  a  Douglas  thou, 
And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow?*'-^ 
Reluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd,  ,.   ^ 
And  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
I#  ih^nid-path  aside  she  sprung  :t— 
"  List,  Allan-bane !  From  mainland  cast, 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast. 
Be  ours,"  she  cried,  "  the  skiff  to  guide. 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain-aide." 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright. 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  lights 
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And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'dy 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  band. 
The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXII. 
Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven : 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head! 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd,  \V 

Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd. 
Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof; 
No !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

XXIII. 
Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle ;     ^  •   * 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 
Then  gazed  upon  the  Chieftain's  pride, 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray; 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
Od  Malb^qi's  shoulder,  kindly  said^ 
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^*  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 

In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eyet 

I'll  tell  thee: — he  recalls  the  day, 

When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 

O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud, 

While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud. 

When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 

In  bloody  iScld,  before  me  shone, 

And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 

As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim. 

Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 

Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 

Was  I  of  all  that  marshali'd  crowd. 

Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might. 

And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight, 

Thofgh  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 

And  Bothwell's  bards  flung  back  my  praise, 

As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 

And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 

A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true, 

Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast, 

O  1  it  out-beggars  all  I  lost  1 " 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise! — like  summer  rose, 

That  Wghter  in  the  dew-drop  glovirs, 

The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appeared, 

For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 

The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide. 

The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide; 

The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 

The  dogs  with  frroitch  and  whimper  pM :  •       " 
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And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  fakon  took  his  favourite  stand. 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  eye. 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  flj. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood. 
Like  fabled  Goddess  of  the  Wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth,  and  beauty  aught^ 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole, 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose; 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy : 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath, 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith; 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe. 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wii^'d  with  fear, 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer: 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press. 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind; 

A  blither  heart,  till  £ilen  c^ime^ 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 
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It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast. 
As  pljiy'd  the  feather  on  hb  crest 
STet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 
His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth. 
And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold, 
When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 
Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 
Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 
Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame, 
But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Grseme. 

XXVI. 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way, 
And,  "O  my  sire!"  did  Ellen  say, 
"  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  return'd  ?    And  why" — 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray 'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade. 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour*d  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  roval  ward, 
Risk'<jp)ife  and  land  to  be  my  guard, 
And  through  the  passes  of  the'  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make, 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen. 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen.'* 
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XXVIL 
Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Raddea'd  at  sight  of  Malcolm  GrasmCy 
Yet,  not  in  actioo,  word,  or  eye, 
Faird  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  <rf  that  summer  day; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight, 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared, 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in  his  head; 
Yet  was  the  evening  hanquet  made. 
Ere  he  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Graeme, 
And  Ellen,  too;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fix^d  them  on  the  ground^ 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd, 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  said: 

xxvni. 

** Short  be  my  speech; — nor  time  affi>rd8» 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  father, — if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim;     ^ 
Mind  honoured  mother; — Ellen — why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye? — 
And  Graeme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command. 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land, — 
VaL.ni 8 
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List  all!  —  The  Kang's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side,* 
Where  chiefs,  vy^ith  hound  and  hawk  who  came 
To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game, 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared; 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared, 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung. 
O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat's  mead, 
From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide. 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side; 

*  In  1529,  James  V.  made  a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  best  mode  of  quelling  the  Border  rob- 
bers, who,  during  the  license  of  his  minority,  and  the  troubles 
which  followed,  had  committed  many  exorbitances.  Accordingly 
he  assembled  a  flying  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of  his 
principal  nobility  and  their  followers,  who  were  directed  to  bring 
their  hawks  and  dogs  with  them,  that  the  monarch  might  refresh 
himself  with  sport  during  the  intervals  of  military  ezecution. 
With  this  array  he  swept  through  Ettrick  Forest,  where  he 
hanged  over  the  gate  of  his  own  castle,  Piers  Cockburn  of  Hen- 
derland,  who  had  prepared,  according  to  tradition,  a  feast  for  his 
reception.  He  caused  Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw  also  to  be  exe- 
cuted, who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  King  of  the  Border. 
But  the  most  noted  victim  of  justice,  during  that  expedition,  was 
John  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  famous  in  Scottish  song,  who,  con- 
fiding in  his  own  supposed  innocence,  met  the  King,  with  a  reti- 
nue of  thirty-six  persons,  all  of  whom  were  hanged  at  Carlenrig, 
near  the  source  of  the  Teviot.  The  effect  of  this  severity  was 
such,  that,  as  the  vulgar  expressed  it,  "  the  rush-bush  kept  the 
cow,"  and,  "  thereafter  was  great  peace  and  rest  a  long  time, 
wherethrough  the  King  had  great  profit ;  for  he  had  ten  thoaiand 
sheep  going  in  the  Ettrick  Forest  in  keeping  by  Andrew  Bell, 
who  made  the  King  as  good  count  of  them  as  they  had  gooe  in 
the  bounds  of  Fife."-— Pitscottik's  History,  p.  153, 
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The  dales,  "vvhere  martial  clans  did  ride. 
Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 
So  faithless,  and  so  ruthless  known. 
Now  hither  comes;  his  end  the  same. 
The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 
What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  ye 
By  fate  of  Border  chivalry.* 
Yet  more;  amid  Gleniinlas  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  wais  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know ; 
Your  counsel  in 'the  streight  I  show." 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye, 

'  James  was,  in  fact,  equally  attentive  to  restrain  rapine  and 
feudal  oppression  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  **  The  king 
past  to  tJie  Isles,  and  there  held  justice  courts,  and  punished  both 
thief  and  traitor  according  to  their  demerit.  And  also  he  caused 
great  men  to  show  their  holdings,  wherethrough  he  found  many 
of  the  said  lands  in  non-entry;  the  which  he  confiscate  and 
brought  home  to  his  own  use,  and  afterward  annexed  them  to  the 
crown,  as  ye  shall  hear.  Syne  brought  many  of  the  great  men 
of  the  isles  captive  with  him,  such  as  Mudyart,  M*Connel, 
M'Loyd  of  the  Lewes,  M'Neil,  M'Lane,  M'lntosh,  John  Mud- 
yart, M'Kay,  M'Kenzie,  with  many  other  tliat  I  cannot  rehearse 
at  this  time.  Some  of  them  he  put  in  ward  and  som^  in  court, 
and  some  he  took  pledges  for  good  rule  in  time  coming.  So  he 
brought  the  isles  both  north  and  south,  in  good  rule  and  peace ; 
wherefore  he  had  great  profit,  service,  and  obedience  of  people  a 
long  time  thereafter ;  and  as  long  as  he  haxi  the  heads  of  the 
country  in  subjection,  they  lived  in  great  peace  and  rest,  and 
there  was  great  riches  and  policy  by  the  king's  justice."  —  Prrs- 

COTTIE,  p.  152. 
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Then  turn'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
/   The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Graeme ; 
But  from  his  glance  it  well  appeared, 
TTwas  but  for  Ellen  that  he  fear'd ; 
While,  sorrowful,  but  undismay'd» 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said: 
"Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar, 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  grey  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band, 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride, 
Shall  turn  the  Monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart, 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell. 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor, 
The  stern  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er.*' — 

XXX. 

•*No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 
"So  help  me  Heaven,  and  my  good  blade' 
No,  never!    Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 
My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine, 
If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart! 
Hear  my  blunt  speech :   grant  me  thb  maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid; 
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To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief. 
Will  bind  tk  us  each  Western  Chief. 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell, 
The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  pc^cb; 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James! 
— Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray; 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. — 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight, 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 
Till  the  foird  king,  from  pathless  glen. 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean-tide's  incessant  roar, 
Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream* 
Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam ; 
When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 
And  heard  unintermitted  sound. 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale; — 
OO     8* 
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Amid  his  senses'  giddy  awheel, 

Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel, 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  helow, 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshoWT — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound, 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around, 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd, 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstand, 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye, 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife, 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
"  Roderick,  enough  !  enough ! "  he  cried, 
"My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear, 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  Chief, 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
*Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand; 
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I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs, 
By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  tongues. 
'O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined.'' 

xxxni. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain  strode 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad, 
And  darken'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  Demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way: 
But,  unrequited  Love!  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart, 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before* 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherish'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope, 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  chequer'd  shroud, 
While  every  sob — so  mute  were  all- 
Was  beard  distinctly  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came, 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Gramme. 
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XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke— 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke, 
Kiudling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low. 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow, 
So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid: 
"Back,  beardless  boy!"  he  sternly  said, 
"  Back,  minion !  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 
The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught? 
This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid» 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd." 
Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game, 
Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Graeme. 
"Perish  my  name,  if  aught  aflford 
Its  Chieftain  safety  save  his  sword ! " 
Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand, 
And  death  had  been — but  Douglas  rose, 
And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 
His  giant  strength: — "Chieftains,  for^o 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe, — * 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jarl 
What!  is  the  Douglas  fall'n  so  far, 
His  daughter's  hand  is  doom'd  the  spoil 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil!" 

'  The  Author  has  to  apologize  for  the  inadvertent  approprktiot 
of  a  whole  line  from  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 

"  I  hold  ^be  first  who  ftrikoi,  mj  foe.*' 
[Note  to  the  second  edition.] 
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Sullen  and  slowlj,  they  unclasp. 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  gisasp^ 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glared, 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream, 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word. 
"Rest  safe  till  morning;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air!^ 

'  Hardihood  was  in  every  respect  so  essential  to  the  character 
of  a  Highlander,  that  the  reproach  of  efleminacy  was  the  most 
bitter  which  could  be  thrown  upon  him.  Yet  it  was  sometimes 
hazarded  on  what  we  might  presume  to  think  slight  grounds.  It 
is  reported  of  old  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  when  upwards 
of  seventy,  that  he  was  surprised  by  night  on  a  hunting  or  mili- 
tary expedition.  He  wrapped  him  in  his  plaid,  and  lay  content- 
edly down  upon  the  snow,  with  which  the  ground  happened  to  be 
covered.  Among  his  attendants,  who  were  preparing  to  take 
tbeir  rest  in  the  same  manner,  he  observed  that  one  of  his  grand- 
sons, for  his  better  accommodation,  had  rolled  a  large  snow-ball, 
and  placed  it  below  his  head.  The  wrath  of  the  ancient  chief 
was  awakened  by  a  symptom  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  degene- 
rate luxury.  "  Out  upon  thee,"  said  he,  kicking  the  frozen  bol- 
ster from  the  head  which  it  supported,  **  art  thou  so  effeminate  as 
to  need  a  pillow  1"  The  officer  of  engineers,  whose  curious  let- 
ters from  the  Highlands  have  been  more  than  once  quoted,  tells 
a  similar  story  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  and  subjoins  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  —  "This  and  many  other  stories  are  romantick* 
but  there  is  one  thing,  that  at  first  thought  might  seem  very 
romaatick,  of  which  I  have  been  credibly  assured,  that  when  tbo  ■ 
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Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stewart  tell, 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell, 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freeborn  clan, 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know, 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show. — 
Malise,  what  ho!" — his  henchman  came;* 
"Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme." 

Highlanders  are  constrained  to  lie  among  the  hilla,  in  cold  dry 
windy  weather,  they  sometimes  soak  the  plaid  in  some  river  or 
burn,  (t.  e.  brook,)  and  then,  holding  up  a  comer  of  it  a  little 
above  their  heads,  they  turn  themselves  round  and  round,  till 
they  are  enveloped  by  the  whole  mantle.  They  then  lay  them- 
selves down  on  the  heath,  upon  the  leeward  side  of  some  hill, 
where  the  wet  and  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  make  a  steam, 
like  that  of  a  boiling  kettle.  The  wet,  they  say,  keeps  them 
warm  by  thickening  the  stuff,  and  keeping  the  wind  from  pene- 
trating. I  must  confess  I  should  have  been  apt  to  question  this 
fact,  had  I  not  frequently  seen  them  wet  from  morning  to  night, 
and,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  not  so  much  as  stir  a  few 
yards  to  shelter,  but  continue  in  it  without  necessity,  till  they 
were,  as  we  say,  wet  through  and  through.  And  that  is  soon 
effected  by  the  looseness  and  spunginess  of  the  plaiding ;  but  the 
bonnet  is  frequently  taken  off,  and  wrung  like  a  dish-clout,  and 
then  put  on  again.  They  have  been  accustomed  from  their 
infkncjr  to  be  often  wet,  and  to  take  the  water  like  spaniels,  and 
thu  is  become  a  second  nature,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
hardship  to  them,  insomuch  that  I  used  to  say,  they  seemed  to  be 
of  the  duck  kind,  and  to  love  water  as  well.  Though  I  never 
saw  this  preparation  for  sleep  in  windy  weather,  yet,  setting  out 
early  in  a  morning  from  one  of  the  huts,  I  have  seen  the  marks 
of  their  lodging,  where  the  ground  has  been  free  from  rime  or 
snow,  which  remained  all  round  the  spot  where  they  had  Iain. — 
Letters  from  Scotland,  Lond.  1754,  8vo,  ii.  p.  108. 

*  •*  This  officer  is  a  sort  of  secret-ary,  and  is  to  be  ready,  upon 
all  occasions,  to  venture  his  life  in  defence  of  his  master ;  and  at 
IrmRing-boiits  he  stands  behind  hin  seat,  at  his  haoncb,  ftom 
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Young  Maloolm  aoswer'd,  calm  aod  bold, 
**  Fear  nothiog  for  thy  favourite  hold ; 
The  spot,  an  angel  deign'd  to  grace. 
Is  bless'd  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foe& 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day, 
Though,  with  his  boldest  at  bis  back. 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track^-^ 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen, — nay. 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hdd  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." — 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  followed  to  the  strand^ 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 

whence  his  title  is  derived,  and  watches  the  conversation,  to  866 
if  any  one  offends  his  patron.  An  English  officer  being  in  com* 
pany  with  a  certain  chieftain,  and  several  other  Highknd  gentle- 
men, near  Killichumen,  had  an  ailment  with  the  great  man  ; 
and  both  being  well  warmed  with  usky,^  at  last  the  diq[)ute  gfew 
very  hot  A  youth  who  was  henchman,  not  understaoding  one 
word  of  English,  imagined  his  chief  was  insulted,  and  thereupcm 
drew  his  pistol  from  his  side,  and  snapped  it  at  the  officer's  head : 
but  the  pistol  missed  fire,  otherwise  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
might  have  suffered  death  fi^om  the  hand  of  that  little  vermin. 
But  it  is  verjr  disagreeable  to  an  Engliehn&n,  over  a  faottid,  with 
the  Highlanders,  to  see  every  one  of  them  have  his  gilly,  tjbajt  is, 
his  servant,  standing  behind  him  all  the  while,  let  what  will  be 
the  snbject  of  conversation.'' -;7- Leffertf^nrm  Scotland,  iL  Ip^ 
ifWhiBky.] 
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And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  morn, 

The  stern  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn, 

The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 

Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down  and  moor. 

Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Graeme, 

From  those  who  to  the  signal  came; 

Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land. 

Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 

He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 

While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind. 

Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword  roH'd 

His   ample  plaid  in  tighten'd  fold, 

And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array, 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 

XXXVII. 
Then  spoke  abrupt:  "Farewell  to  thee, 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity ! " 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, — 
"  O !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid, 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Graeme, 
Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name. 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swoll'n  robber  dare, — 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air  ! 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side." 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
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Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore, 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore; 
And  Allan  strain'd  his  anxious  eye. 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim, 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb; 
Then  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell, 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo, 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew 
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CANTO  THIRD. 


THE  GATHERING. 

L 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  jore* 

Who  danced  our  mmncy  upon  their  knee, 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea^ 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  I 

How  few,  all  weaK  and  wither'd  of  their  iorce* 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless 
course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew, 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliif,  and  dell. 
And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew; 

And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew, 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound. 

What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew, 
9» 
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While    clamorous  war-pipes  ydl'd   the   gathering 
sound, 
And  while   the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like   a  meteor, 
round.^ 

11. 
The  sQOQOier  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple 'changed  Loch  Katrine  hlue; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy; 
The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie 
Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 
The  water-lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemm'd  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fawn; 
The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 
The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride; 
Invifflble  in  flecked  sky, 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry; 
''  ^The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Grood-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush; 
In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love^ 

HL 

No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast 


'[See  Appendix,  Note  F.] 
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With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand, 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassals*  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraii^t; 
For  such  antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Benvenue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined, 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 
A  heap  of  withered  boughs  was  piled. 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild, 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood. 
Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  grisly  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair; 
His  naked  arms  and  l^s,  seam'd  o'er, 
The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face,* 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 


*  [See  Appendix,  Note  G.] 
PP 
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Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude. 

Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest. 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released, 

Whose  harden'd  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  in  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse; 

No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer, 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care, 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound ; 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path, 

He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 

While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 
Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told.* 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 

*  The  legend  which  follows  is  not  of  the  author's  inventkn. 
It  is  possible  he  may  differ  from  modern  critics,  in  sappoein^  that 
the  records  of  human  superstition,  if  peculiar  to,  and  character- 
istic of,  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  are  a  legitimate 
subject  of  poetry.  He  gives,  however,  a  ready  assent  to  the  nar- 
rower proposition  which  condemns  all  attempts  of  an  irregular 
and  disordered  fancy  to  excite  terror,  by  accumulating  a  train  of 
fantastic  and  incoherent  horrors,  whether  borrowed  from  all  coun- 
tries, and  patched  upon  a  narrative  belonging  to  one  which  knew 
them  not,  or  derivrd  from  the  author^s  own  imagination.  In  the 
present  case,  the  efore,  I  appeal  to  the  record  which  I  haf« 
tnuQscribed,  witl«  the  variation  of  a  very  few  wo*ids,  from  the 
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BuHt  deep  within  a  dreary  glen, 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  foi^otten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 

geographical  collections  made  by  the  Laird  of  Macfkrlane.  I 
know  not  whether  it  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  misceilar 
neous  concourse  of  youths  and  maidens  on  the  night  and  on  the 
spot  where  the  miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  might,  even 
in  a  credulous  age,  have  somewhat  diminished  the  wonder  which 
accompanied  the  conception  of  Gilli-Doir-MagrevoUich. 

"  There  is  bot  two  myles  from  Inverloghie,  the  church  of  Kil- 
malee,  in  Loghyeld.  In  ancient  tymes  there  was  ane  church 
builded  upon  ane  hill,  which  was  above  this  church,  which  doeth 
now  stand  in  this  toune ;  and  ancient  men  doeth  say,  that  there 
was  a  battell  foughten  on  ane  litle  hill  not  the  tenth  part  of  a 
myle  from  this  church,  be  certaine  men  which  they  did  not  know 
what  they  were.  And  long  tyme  thereafter,  certaine  herds  of 
that  toune,  and  of  the  next  toune,  called  Unnatt,  both  wenches 
and  youthes,  did  on  a  tyme  conveen  with  others  on  that  hill ;  and 
the  day  being  somewhat  cold,  did  gather  the  bones  of  the  dead 
men  that  were  slayne  long  tyme  before  in  that  place,  and  did 
make  a  fire  to  warm  them.  At  last  they  did  all  remove  from  the 
fire,  except  one  maid  or  wench,  which  was  verie  cold,  and  she 
did  remaine  there  for  a  space.  She  being  quyetlie  her  alone, 
without  anie  other  companie,  took  up  her  cloaths  above  her  knees, 
or  thereby,  to  warm  her;  a  wind  did  come  and  caste  the  ashes 
apon  her,  and  she  was  conceived  of  ane  man-chyld.  Severall 
tymes  thereafter  she  was  verie  sick,  and  at  last  she  was  knowne 
to  be  with  chyld.  And  then  her  parents  did  ask  at  her  the  mat- 
ter heirofl;  which  the  wench  could  not  weel  answer  which  way 
to  satisfie  them.  At  last  she  resolved  them  with  ane  answer. 
As  fortune  fell  upon  her  concerning  this  marvellous  miracle,  the 
chyld  being  borne,  his  name  was  called  Gili-cUnr  MaghrevaHick, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Black  Child,  Son  to  the  Bones.  So  called,  his 
grandfather  sent  him  to  schooll,  and  so  be  was  a  good  schollar, 
and  godlie.  He  did  build  this  church  which  doeth  now  stand  in 
Lochyeld,  called  Kilmalie."  —  Macfarlane,  ut  mprOf  li.  188. 
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It  might  have  tamed  the  warrior's  hearty 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art  I 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand, 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  bucklered  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull, 
Still  wreathed  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  fuD, 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume« 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade: 
•*— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side. 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear;* 

^  The  snood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  lass  braided  her 
hair,  had  an  emblematical  signification,  and  applied  to  her  maiden 
ehaiacter.  It  was  exchanged  for  the  curcih  top,  or  coif,  when 
flhe  passed,  by  marriage,  into  the  matron  state.  But  if  the  dam- 
ad  was  80  unfi>rtunate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to  the  name  of  maiden 
without  gaining  a  right  to  that  of  matron,  she  was  neither  per- 
mitted  to  use  the  snood,  nor  advanced  to  the  graver  dignity  of  the 
curch.  In  old  Scottish  songs  there  occur  many  sly  alUwioos  to 
such  misfortune;  as  in  the  old  words  to  the  popular  tune  of 
^  Owor  the  muir  amang  the  heather." 

"Down  amang  the  broom,  the  brooin» 

Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie 
The  lanie  lost  her  silken  snood, 

That  gard  ber  greet  till  she  was  weaitob" 
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Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport, 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite, 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd. 

VI. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers, 

Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years; 

A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 

Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy, 

Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 

On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 

Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 

To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail, 

Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 

What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed. 

And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire, 

To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire! 

In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate. 

The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate; 

In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 

Unclasp*d  the  sable-letter'd  page; 

Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 

And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride; 

Till  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstrung. 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 

Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den, 

And  bid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men* 
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VII. 
The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  Spectre's  cbiid.^ 


'  In  adopting  the  legend  concerning  the  birth  of  the  Foonder 
of  the  Church  of  Kilmalie,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  effects  which  such  a  belief  was  likely  to  produce,  in  a  bar- 
barous age,  on  the  person  to  whom  it  related.  It  seems  likely 
that  he  must  have  become  a  fanatic  or  an  impostor,  or  that  mix- 
ture of  both  which  forms  a  more  frequent  character  than  either 
of  them,  as  existing  separately.  In  truth,  mad  persons  are  fre- 
quently more  anxious  to  impress  upon  others  a  faith  in  their 
visions,  than  they  are  themselves  confirmed  in  their  reality ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  cool-headed  impostor 
long  to  personate  an  enthusia&t,  without  in  some  degree  believ- 
ing what  he  is  so  eager  to  have  believed.  It  was  a  natural 
attribute  of  such  a  character  as  the  supposed  hermit,  that  he 
should  credit  the  numerous  superstitions  with  which  the  minds 
of  ordinary  Highlanders  are  almost  always  imbued.  A  few  of 
these  are  slightly  alluded  to  in  this  stanza.  The  River  Deooon, 
or  River-horse,  for  it  is  that  form  which  he  commonly  assumes, 
is  the  Kelpy  of  the  Lowlands,  an  evil  and  malicious  spirit, 
delighting  to  forebode  and  to  witness  calamity.  He  frequents 
most  Highland  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  one  of  his  most  memorable 
exploits  was  performed  upon  the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar,  in 
the  very  district  which  forms  the  scene  of  our  action :  it  consist- 
ed in  the  destruction  of  a  funeral  procession,  with  all  its  attend- 
ants. The  "noontide  hag,"  called  in  Gaelic  Glas-lich,  a  tall, 
emaciated,  gigantic  female  figure,  is  supposed  in  particular  to 
haunt  the  district  of  Knoidart.  A  goblin  dressed  in  antique 
armour,  and  havmg  one  hand  covered  with  blood,  called,  from 
that  circumstance,  Lham-dearg,  or  Red-hand,  is  a  tenant  of  the 
ferests  of  Glenmore  and  Rothiemurcus.  Other  spirits  of  the 
desert,  all  frightful  in  shape  and  malignant  in  disposition,  are 
believed  to  frequent  different  nnountains  and  glens  of  the  High- 
lands, where  any  unusual  appearance,  produced  by  mist,  or  tiie 
strange  lights  that  are  sometimes  thrown  upon  particular  objects, 
never  fails  to  present  an  apparition  to  the  inmgHMtifm  of  the 
mAitAry  and  melancholy  nvMrnioiAAe^t.  :    - 
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Where  with  black  clifl&  the  torrents  toil, 

He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 

Till,  from  their  foam,  hb  dazzled  eyes 

Beheld  the  River  Demon  rise ; 

The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 

Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim ; 

The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 

Sweird  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 

Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 

His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 

Thus  the  lone  Soer,  from  mankind  hurPd, 

Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 

One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 

Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind; 

The  only  parent  he  could  claim 

Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 

Late  had  he  heard,  in  propliet's  dream, 

The  fatal  Ben-shie's  boding  scream;' 

*  Most  great  families  in  the  Highlands  were  supposed  to  have 
a  tutelar,  or  rather  a  domestic  spirit,  attached  to  them,  who  took 
an  interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  intimated,  by  its  wailings,  any 
approaching  disaster.  That  of  Grant  of  Grant  was  called  iUo^ 
MouUach,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  girl,  who  had  her  arm 
covered  with  hair.  Grant  of  Rothemurcus  had  an  attendant 
called  Bodach-an-dun,  or  the  Ghost  of  the  Hill ;  and  many  other 
examples  might  be  mentioned,  l^e  Ban-Schie  implies  a  female 
Fairy,  whose  lamentations  were  oflen  supposed  to  precede  the 
death  of  a  cbieftaiD  of  particular  &milies.  When  she  is  visible^ 
it  is  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  with  a  blue  mantle  and  streaio- 
ing  hair.  A  superstition  of  the  same  kind  is,  I  believe,  univer- 
sally received  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  native  Irish. 

The  death  of  the  head  of  a  Highland  family  is  also  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  announced  by  a  chain  of  lights  of  different  colourSi 
called  Df*€ug,  or  death  of  the  Druid.     The  direction  which  it 

ToL.nL— -10 
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Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 

Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 

Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride;* 

The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 

All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 

He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 

The  signals  of  impending  woe. 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 

As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIII. 
*Twas  all  prepared;  —  and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shafts  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave* 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave, 

takes,  marks  the  place  of  the  funeral.  [See  the  EasKy  on  Fairj 
Superstitions  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.] 

'  [See  Appendix,  Note  H.] 

'  Inck-Cailliach,  the  Isle  of  Nuns,  or  of  Old  Women,  is  a  moit 
beautiful  island  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  The 
church  belonging  to  the  former  nunnery  was  long  used  as  Che 
place  of  worship  for  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  but  scarce  imy  ?e»- 
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And,  answeriog  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieflain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high, 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye, 
And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke. 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 

DL 

"  Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew, 
Foi^etful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low! 
Deserter  of  his  chieftain's  trust. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust, 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 
He  paused;  —  the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 

tiges  of  it  now  remain.  The  burial-ground  continues  to  be  used, 
and  contains  the  family  places  of  sepulture  of  several  i  eighboar- 
ing  clans.  The  monuments  of  the  lairds  of  Macgregoi,  and  of 
other  families,  claiming  a  descent  from  the  old  Scottish  King 
Alpine,  are  most  remarkable.  The  Highlanders  are  as  zealous 
of  their  rights  of  sepulture,  as  may  be  expected  from  a  people, 
whose  whole  laws  and  government,  if  clanship  can  be  called  so, 
turned  upon  the  single  principle  of  family  descent.  "  May  his 
ashes  be  scattered  on  the  water,"  was  one  of  the  deopest  and 
mast  solemn  imprecations  which  they  used  against  an  enemy. 
[See  a  detailed  descriptbn  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  High- 
land chieftain  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Waver  ley  Novels,  v(d» 
43,  chaps,  X.  and  xL     New  Edit.] 
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On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook, 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook; 

And  first  in  murmur  low, 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course, 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force. 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

"  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  ! " 
Ben-an's  grey  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 

X. 

The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spell: 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud;  — 
"Wo*,  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear, 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame. 

And  infamy  and  woe.'' 
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Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  gosB-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill, 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill, 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stanimcr'd  slow ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
"  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  1 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head, 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe ! " 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave ! 
And  the  grey  pass  where  birches  wave, 

On  Beala-nam-bo. 

XL 
Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew, 
While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand. 
And  eyes  that  glow'd  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread, 
And  deadlier  on  the  clansman's  head, 
Who,  summon'd  to  his  Chieftain's  aid. 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood. 
He  quench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard: 
**  When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich- Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan, 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize! 
20* 
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As  sinks  that  blood>stream  in  the  earth, 
So  may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his  hearth  1 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark, 
Quench  thou  his  light,  Destruction  dark  1 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside!" 
He  ceased ;  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen. 

XII. 
Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took: 
"  Speed,  Malise,  speed ! "  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
"The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead — 
Instant  the  time  —  speed,  Malbe,  speed  ! " 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow. 
So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand.* 

*  The  present  brogue  of  the  Highlanders  is  made  of  half-dried 

eather,  with  holes  to  admit  and  let  out  the  water ;  for  walking 

the  moors  dry-shod  is  a  matter  altogether  out  of  question.     The 

ancient  buskin  was  still  ruder,  being  made  of  undressed  deer's 

hide,  with  the  haur  outwatds  •,  a  oircumstance  which  pfoenrad  the 
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xin. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepv  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trenfibling  bog  and  false  nnorass; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound, 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap ; 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now: 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  trackest  not  now 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough, 


Highlanders  the  well-known  epithet  of  Red-shanks.  The  pro- 
cess is  very  accurately  described  by  one  Elder  (himself  a  High- 
lander) in  tlie  project  for  a  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
addressed  to  Henry  VIII.  **  We  go  a-hunting,  and  after  that  we 
have  slain  red-deer,  we  flay  off  the  skin  by-and-by,  and  setting 
of  our  bare-foot  on  the  inside  thereof,  for  want  of  cunning  shoe- 
makers, by  your  grace's  pardon,  we  play  the  cobblers,  compassing 
and  measuring  so  much  thereof  as  shall  reach  up  to  our  ankles, 
pricking  the  upper  part  thereof  with  holes,  that  the  water  may 
repass  where  it  enters,  and  stretching  it  up  with  a  strong  thong 
of  the  same  above  our  said  ankles.  So,  and  please  your  noble 
grace,  we  make  our  shoes.  Therefore,  we  using  such  manner 
of  shoes,  the  rough  hairy  side  outwards,  in  your  grace's  dominions 
of  England,  we  be  called  Roughfooted  Scots"  —  Pinkbrton's 
History f  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
QQ 
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Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace. 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed, 
Are  in  thy  course — speed,  Malise,  speed  I 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 

In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise; 

From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 

They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 

Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace; 

He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 

And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 

Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 

The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 

The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand ; 

With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 

Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe; 

The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd, 

The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid. 

The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away, 

The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 

Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 

Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms ; 

So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 

Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 

Alas,  thou  lovely  lake!  that  e'er 

Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear  I 

The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 

So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 

The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from   the  cloud. 

Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. 
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XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed!  the  lake  is  past, 

Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 

And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen. 

Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green ; 

There  majst  thou  rest,  thj  labour  done, 

Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 

As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 

The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 

— What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale? 

The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail ! 

A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 

A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase, 

At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place !  — 

Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 

Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day. 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 

And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 

His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by. 

His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why; 

The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 

The  dismal  coronach*  resound. 

>  The  Coronach  of  the  Highlanders,  like  the  UliUatus  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Ululoo  of  the  Irish,  was  a  wild  expression  of 
lementation,  poured  forth  by  the  mourners  over  the  body  of  a 
departed  friend.  When  the  words  of  it  were  articulate,  they 
expressed  the  praises  of  tbr  deceased,  and  the  loss  the  clan  would 
sustain  by  his  death.  The  following  is  a  lamentation  of  this 
kind,  literally  translated  from  the  Gaelic,  to  some  of  the  ideas 
of  which  the  text  stands  indebted.  The  tune  is  so  popular,  that 
it  has  since  become  the  war-march,  or  Gathering  of  the  clan. 
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XVL 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  m  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow! 


Coronach  on  Sir  Lanchlan,  Chief  of  Maclean, 

**  Which  of  all  the  Senachies 

Can  trace  thy  line  from  the  root,  up  to  Paradise, 

But  Macvuihh,  the  eon  of  Fergus? 

No  sooner  had  thine  ancient  stately  tree 

Taken  firm  root  in  Albion, 

Than  one  of  thy  forefathers  fell  at  Harlaw^— 

Twas  then  we  lost  a  chief  of  deathless  name. 

***Tis  no  base  weed  —  no  planted  tree, 

Nor  a  seedling  of  last  Autumn; 

Nor  a  sapling  planted  at  Beltain ; ' 

Wide,  wide  around  were  spread  its  lofty  branchefl-— 

But  the  topmost  bough  is  lowly  laid! 

Thou  hast  forsaken  us  before  Sawaine.* 

"Thy  dwelling  is  the  winter  house;  — 
Loud,  sad,  sad,  and  mighty  is  thy  death-song! 
Oh !  courteous  champion  of  Montrose  I 
Oh !  stately  warrior  of  the  Celtic  Isles ! 
Thon  shalt  buckle  thy  harness  on  no  more !  ** 

The  coronach  has  for  some  years  past  been  superseded  at  fune* 
sals  by  the  use  of  the  bagpipe ;  and  that  also  is,  like  many  other 
Highland  peculiarities,  falling  into  disuse,  unless  in  remote  iif* 
trictB. 

*  BeD*B  fire,  or  Wbitsondoy.  *H«ttMni'ta« 
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The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary, 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi/ 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever! 

XVIL 

See  Stumah,"  who,  the  bier  beside. 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed, 
Poor  Stumah !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread, 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear, 
Ui^e  the  precipitate  career. 

*  Or  corri.    The  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where  game  nsoailj 
lies. 

•  Faithful,    The  name  of  a  dog. 
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All  stand  aghast: — unheeding  all, 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood ; 
Held  forth  the  Cross  besmear'd  with  blood; 
"The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead; 
Speed  forth  the  signal!  clansmen,  speed  I" 

XVIII. 
Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line, 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied; 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 
Back  to  her  open'd  arms  he  flew, 
Press'd  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu  — 
"Alas!"  she  sobb'd, — "and  yet  be  gone, 
And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Duncan's  son!'* 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 
Breathed  deep  to  clear  his  labouring  breast. 
And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 
Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed. 
First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 
He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  nnoor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 
While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear; 
And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman's  eje 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 
**  Kinsman,"  she  said,  "  his  race  is  ran. 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on; 
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The  osLK  has  fairn^ — the  sapling  bough 

Is  all  Duncraggan's  shelter  now. 

Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done, 

The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son-— 

And  you,  in  niany  a  danger  true, 

At  Duncan's  hest  your  blades  that  drew. 

To  arms,  and  guard  that  orplian's  headl 

JLet  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." 

Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call, 

Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall. 

While  from  the  walls  the  attendant  band 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried  hand; 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye. 

As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear 

Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  force; 

Grief  clakn'd  his  right,  and  tears  their  course. 

XIX. 

fienledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 

It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire.* 

*  Inspection  of  the  provincial  map  of  Perthshire,  or  any  large 
map  of  Scotland,  will  trace  the  progress  of  the  signal  through 
the  small  district  of  lakes  and  mountains,  which,  in  exercise  of 
my  poetical  privilege,  I  have  subjected  to  the  authority  of  my 
imaginary  chieftain,  and  whicii,  at  the  period  of  my  romance, 
was  really  occupied  by  a  clan  who  claimed  a  descent  from 
Alpine ;  a  clan  the  most  unfortunate,  and  most  persecuted,  but 
neither  the  least  distinguished,  least  powerful,  nor  least  brave^ 
of  the  tribes  of  the^ael. 

"Slioch  non  rioghridh  dachaisach 
Bha-shios  an  Dun-Staiobhinieh 
Aig  an  roubh  crun  na  Ilalba  othiu 
*Stag  a  oheil  duchas  fast  ris." 

Vot.  DI. II 
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O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew, 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew; 
The  tear  that  gather'd  in  his  eye 
He  left  the  mountain-breeze  to  dry; 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll, 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green, 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge. 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice — the  foam  splashed  high, 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by; 
And  had  he  fall'n, —  for  ever  there, 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life, 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife. 


The  first  stage  of  the  Fiery  Cross  is  to  Duncraggan,  a  place 
near  the  Brigg  of  Turk,  where  a  short  stream  divides  Loch  Ach- 
ray  from  Ix)ch  Vennachar.  From  thence,  it  passes  towards  Cal- 
lender,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left  up  the  pass  of  Leny,  is  con* 
signed  to  Norman  at  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride,  which  stood  oo 
a  small  and  romantic  knoll  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  called 
Strath-Ire.  Tombea  and  Arnandave,  or  Ardomndave,  are  namei 
of  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  alarm  is  then  supposed  to  pass 
along  the  lake  of  Lubnaig,  and  through  the  various  glens  in  the 
district  of  Balquidder,  including  the  neighbouring  tracts  of  Glen* 
finlas  and  Strathgartney. 
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Until  the  oppoang  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain'cL 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide, 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch, 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer, 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear; 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  'kerchief's  snowy  band; 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side, 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride. 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXL 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate! 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate ! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood. 
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The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word: 

"  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 

Speed  forth  the  signal!  Norman,  speed!" 

And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand, 

Just  link'd  to  his  by  holy  band. 

For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand  1 

And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose, 

And  promised  rapture  in  the  close, 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride? 

O  fatal  doom !  it  must !  it  must ! 

Clan-Alpine's  cause,  her  Chieftain's  trust, 

Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay; 

Stretch  to  the  race — away!  away! 

XXII. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride. 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look, 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  heath 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the  Teith. 
— What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd? 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferr'd. 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears; 
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And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning, 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning, 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest, 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 
Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae, 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away. 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong, 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXlll. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken'  curtain  for  my  head, 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid, 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  I 
I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know; 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe, 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught. 
For,  if  1  fall  in  battle  fought, 
Tby  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 

'  Bracken, — Fem. 
11* 
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And  if  return'd  from  conquer'd  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary! 

XXIV. 
Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze,* 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong, 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddennig  the  dark  lakes  below ; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far, 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil. 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Voil, 
Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  source 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course; 
Thence  southward  turn'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name. 
From  the  grey  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 

'  It  may  be  necessary  to  infcrm  the  southern  reader,  that  the 
heath  on  the  Scottish  moorlands  is  often  set  fire  to,  that  the  sheep 
may  have  the  advantage  of  the  young  herbage  produced,  in  room 
of  the  tough  old  heather  plants.  This  custom  (execrated  by  ■ports* 
men)  produces  occasionally  the  most  beautiful  noctarnal  appetf- 
ances,  similar  almost  to  the  discharge  of  a  volcana  This  ainule 
it  not  new  to  poetry.  The  charge  of  a  warrior,  in  the  fine  bal- 
Itd  of  Hardy  knute,  is  said  Xo  \^ ''  V\k&  fixe  to  heather  09t** 
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Each  valley,  each  sequestcr'd  glen, 
Muster'd  iU  little  horde  of  men, 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
.In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong, 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and 'blood; 
Each  train'd  to  arms  since  life  began. 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  Im  clan, 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command.* 


*  The  deep  and  implicit  respect  paid  by  the  Highland  clansmen 
to  their  chie^  rendered  this  both  a  common  and  a  solemn  oath. 
In  other  respects,  they  were  like  most  savage  nations,  capricioiui 
in  their  ideas  concerning  the  obligatory  power  of  oaths.  One 
solemn  mode  of  swearing  was  by  kissing  the  dirk,  imprecating 
upon  themselves  deatli  by  that,  or  a  similar  weapon,  if  they  broke 
their  vow.  Bnt  for  oaths  in  the  usual  form,  they  are  said  to  have 
had  little  respect.  As  for  the  reverence  due  to  the  chief,  it  may 
be  guessed  from  the  following  odd  example  of  a  Highland  point 
of  honour :  — 

"  The  clan  whereto  the  above-mentioned  tribe  belongs,  is  the 
only  one  I  have  heard  of,  which  is  without  a  chief;  that  is,  being 
divided  into  families,  under  several  chieftains,  without  any  par- 
ticular patriarch  of  the  whole  name.  And  this  is  a  great  reproaieh!', 
as  may  appear  from  an  affair  that  fell  out  at  my  table,  in  the  High* 
lands,  between  one  of  thai  name  and  a  Cameron.  The  provoca- 
tion given  by  the  latter  was — *Name  your  chief.' — The  return 
of  it  at  once  was, — *  You  are  a  fool.'  They  went  out  next  morn- 
ing, but  having  early  notice  of  it,  I  sent  a  small  party  of  soldiers 
after  them,  which,  in  all  probability,  prevented  some  barbarous 
mischief  that  might  have  ensued  :  for  the  chiefless  Highlander, 
who  is  himself  a  petty  chicft^iin,  was  going  to  the  place  appointed 
with  a  small  broadswc^rd  and  pistol,  whereas  the  Cameron,  (an 
RR 
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XXV. 

That  summer  morn  had  Roderick  Dhu 

Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Benvenue, 

And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath, 

To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 

All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce; 

Still  lay  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 

In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait, 

No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 

On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 

Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch  Con; 

All  seem'd  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 

The  Chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye, 

Ere- to  the  muster  he  repair, 

This  western  frontier  scannM  with  care?  — 

In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft, 

A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left; 

For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true. 

That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew. 

And  in  a  deep  sequestered  dell 

Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 

By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 

Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung;* 

old  man)  took  with  him  only  his  broadsword,  according  to  the 
agreement 

"  When  all  was  over,  and  I  had,  at  least  seemingly,  reconciled 
them,  I  was  told  the  words,  of  which  I  seemed  to  think  bat 
slightly,  were,  to  one  of  the  clan,  the  greatest  of  all  provoct- 
tions." — Letters  from  Scotland ^  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

*  This  is  a  very  steep  and  most  romantic  hollow  in  the  mouiK 
tain  of  Benvenue,  overhanging  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Loch  Katrine.  It  is  surrounded  with  stupendous  rocks,  and  over- 
ihadowed  with  birch-trees,  mingled  with  oaks,  the  spontaiiBonf 
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A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave, 
And  called  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 

XXVI. 
It  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat, 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 

production  of  the  mountain,  even  where  its  clif&  appear  denuded 
of  soil.  A  dale  in  so  wild  a  situation,  and  amid  a  people  whose 
genius  bordered  on  the  romantic,  did  not  remain  without  appro- 
priate deities.  The  name  literally  implies  the  Corri,  or  Den,  of 
the  Wild  or  Shaggy  men.  Perhaps  this,  as  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Campbell,*  may  have  originally  only  implied  its  being 
the  haunt  of  a  ferocious  banditti.  But  tradition  has  ascribed  to 
the  Urisk,  who  gives  name  to  the  cavern,  a  figure  between  a  goat 
and  a  man ;  in  short,  however  much  the  classical  reader  may  be 
startled,  precisely  that  of  the  Grecian  Satyr.  The  Urisk  seems 
not  to  have  inherited,  with  the  form,  the  petulance  of  the  sylvan 
deity  of  the  classics :  his  occupation,  on  the  contrary,  resembled 
those  of  Milton's  Lubbar  Fiend,  or  of  the  Scottish  Brownie, 
though  he  differed  from  both  in  name  and  appearance.  "  The 
I7ri>A»,"  says  Dr.  Graham,  "  were  a  sort  of  lubberly  supematu- 
rals,  who,  like  the  Brownies,  could  be  gained  over  by  kind  atten- 
tion, to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  it  was  believed 
that  many  of  the  families  in  the  Highlands  had  one  of  the  order 
attached  to  it  They  were  supposed  to  be  dispersed  over  the 
Highlands,  each  in  his  own  wild  recess,  but  the  solemn  stated 
meetings  of  the  order  were  regularly  held  in  this  Cave  of  Ben- 
venue.  This  current  superstition,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  some  cir- 
comstance  in  the  ancient  history  of  this  country."  —  Scenery  on 
the  Southern  Confines  of  Perthshire,  p.  19.  1806.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  Coir,  or  Den,  does  not,  in  its  present  state,  meet 
ouF  ideas  of  a  subterraneous  grotto,  or  cave,  being  only  a  small 
and  narrow  cavity,  among  huge  fragments  of  rocks  rudely  piled 
together.  But  such  a  scene  is  liable  to  convulsions  of  nature, 
which  a  Lowlander  cannot  estimate,  and  which  may  have  choked 
np  what  was  originally  a  cavern.  At  least  the  name  and  tradi- 
tion warrant  the  author  of  a  fictitious  tale,  to  assert  its  having 
been  such  at  the  remote  period  in  which  this  scene  is  laid. 
'  Jouraev  firom  Edinburgh,  WS  p.  \<IB. 
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The  dell,  upon  the  mountaiD's  crest, 
Yawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast; 
Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Benvenue's  grey  summit  wild, 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 
And  form'd  the  rugged  sylvan  grot* 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  clifT  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth.  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  clifls,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 

*  ["  After  landing  on  the  skirts  of  Benvenue,  we  reach  the  cam 
(or  more  properly  the  cove)  of  the  goblins,  by  a  steep  and  nap- 
row  defile  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length.  It  is  a  deep  circu- 
lar amphitheatre  of  at  least  600  yards  of  extent  in  its  apper  dia- 
meter, gradually  narrowing  towards  the  base,  hemmed  in  all 
round  by  steep  and  towering  rocks,  and  rendered  impenetrable  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  close  covert  of  luxuriant  trees.  On  the 
south  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  precipitous  shoulder  of  Ben- 
venue,  to  the  height  of  at  least  500  feet ;  towards  the  east,  the 
rock  appears  at  some  former  period  to  have  tumbled  down,  Btrew- 
mg  the  whole  course  of  its  fall  with  immense  fragments,  which 
now  serve  only  to  give  shelter  to  foxes,  wild-cats,  and  hadgenJ* 
— I^  Graham.] 
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From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung. 
In  such  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  young; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a  space  their  safety  there. 
Grey  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread ; 
Hi  For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And*  satyrs  hold  their  sylvan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 

Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  long. 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong. 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repass'd  the  heights  of  Benvenue. 
Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo;' 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore, 
For  cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind, 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord;^ 


*  The  Urish,  or  Highland  satyr.     See  a  previous  Note. 

*  Bealach-nam-bo,  or  the  pass  of  cattle,  is  a  most  magnificent 
glade,  overhung  with  aged  birch-trees,  a  little  higher  up  the 
mountain  than  the  Coir-nan-Uriskin,  treated  of  in  a  former  note. 
The  whole  composes  the  most  sublime  piece  of  scenery  that  ima^ 
ginatk)n  can  conceive. 

*  A  Highland  chief,  being  as  absolute  in  his  patr\<i.Tc\\sv.\.  ^w^K^ 
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The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break. 
And  i>oon  await  him  by  the  lake. 


rity  as  any  prince,  had  a  corresponding  number  of  officers  attached 
to  his  person.  He  had  his  body-guards,  called  LuickUach^  picked 
from  his  clan  for  strength,  activity,  and  entire  devotion  to  his  per- 
son. These,  according  to  their  deserts,  were  sure  to  share  abui^ 
dantly  in  the  rude  profusion  of  his  hospitality.  It  is  recorded,  wr 
example,  by  tradition,  that  Allan  MacLean,  chief  of  that  clan, 
happened  upon  a  time  to  bear  one  of  these  favourite  retainers 
observe  to  his  comrade,  that  their  chief  grew  old  —  "  Whence  do 
vou  infer  that  V  replied  the  other.  — "  When  was  it,"  rejoined 
the  first,  "  that  a  soldier  of  Allan's  was  obliged,  as  I  am  now,  not 
only  to  eat  the  flesh  from  the  bone,  but  even  to  tear  off  the  inner 
skin,  or  filament  ]"  The  hint  was  quite  sufficient,  and  MacLean 
next  morning,  to  relieve  his  followers  from  such  dire  necessity, 
undertook  an  inroad  on  the  mainland,  the  ravage  of  which  alto- 
gether effaced  the  memory  of  his  former  expeditions  for  the  like 
purpose. 

Our  officer  of  Engineers,  so  often  quoted,  has  given  us  a  dis- 
tinct list  of  the  domestic  officers  who,  independent  of  Luichitaeh, 
or  ffardes  de  corps,  belonged  to  the  establishment  of  a  Highland 
Chief.  These  are,  1.  The  Henchman.  See  these  notes,  p.  94. 
2.  The  Bard.  See  p.  59.  3.  Bladier,  or  spokesman.  4  GiUie- 
more,  or  sword-bearer,  alluded  to  in  the  text  5.  GiUie-cagflue, 
who  carried  the  chief,  if  on  foot,  over  the  fords.  6.  Gillie'eom' 
straine,  who  leads  the  chief's  horse.  7.  GUlie'Trushtmarinih, 
the  baggage  man.  8.  The  piper.  9.  The  piper's  gillie,  or  attends 
ant,  who  carries  the  bagpipe.*  Although  this  appeared,  naturally 
enough,  very  ridiculous  to  an  English  officer,  who  considered  the 
master  of  such  a  retinue  as  no  more  than  an  English  gentleman 
of  500/.  a-year,  yet  in  the  circumstances  of  the  chief,  whose 
strength  and  importance  consisted  in  the  number  and  attachment 
of  his  followers,  it  was  of  the  last  consequence,  in  point  of  policy, 
to  have  in  his  gift  subordinate  offices,  which  called  immediatelj 
round  his  person  those  who  were  most  devoted  to  him,  and,  being 
of  value  in  their  estimation,  were  also  the  means  of  rewardiog 
them. 

)  Letters  from  Scutlaiul,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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It  was  a  fair  and  gatlant  sight, 
To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring  heigfat^ 
By  the  low-levell'd  sunbeam's  light! 
For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 
Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 
As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen, 
By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 
Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float. 
Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
,  A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand, 
That  well  became  such  mountain-strajid. 

xxvra. 

Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill, 
Hard  by  where  turn'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  morn, 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar, 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove  — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost. 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye, 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxkras  ear. 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  ruitUng  treei. 
VoL.ffl. 12 
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But  hark !  what  mingles  m  the  strain  t 

It  IS  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 

That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high, 

Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 

What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings? 

Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

IB^^mn  to  tl)e  Vtrflfn. 

Ave  Maria  I   maiden  mild  I 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled  — 
Maiden!  hear  a  maiden's  prayer; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child! 

Ave  Maria . 

Ave  Maria  I   undefiled  I 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden !    hear  a  maiden's  prayer. 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child! 

Ave  Maria* 

Ave  Maria  !   Stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air, 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  &tr. 
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We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 

Beneath  thj  guidance  reconciled; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  I 

Ave  Mortal 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  clos^ing  hymn  — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  list'ning  still,  Clan-Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign, 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
"It  is  the  last  time — 'tis  the  last," 
He  mutter'd  thrice, — "  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel- voice  shall  Roderick  hear!" 
It  was  a  goading  thought  —  his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat. 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay, 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light, 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height. 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made. 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd ; 
^    But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 
Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 
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Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 
So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 
With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimnier  made. 
Like  glow-worm  twinkling  through  the  shade 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom, 
They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume, 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  return'd  the  martial  yell; 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain. 
And  Silence  claim'd  her  evening  reign* 
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THE  PROPHECY. 

L 
'•The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  ne^ 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears. 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 
O  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  !** 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  broad  wave. 

11. 
Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 
Ijove  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 
All  while  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  spray, 
His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay, 
For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 
A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 
Hark  I  —  on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 
And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 
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"Stand,  or  thou  diest ! — What,  Malise? — soon 

Art  thou  return'd  from  Braes  of  Doune. 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know, 

Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe." — 

(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on. 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone.) 

**  Where  sleeps  the  Chief  I"  the  henchman  said 

**  Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade ; 

To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide." — 

Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side. 

And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow — 

"Up,  up,  Glentarkinl  rouse  thee,  ho! 

We  seek  the  Chieftain;  on  the  track. 

Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

III. 
Together  up  the  pass  they  sped: 
*  What  of  the  foemen  ? "  Norman  said. — 
"Varying  reports  from  near  and  far; 
This  certain, —  that  a  band  of  war 
Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune. 
At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune; 
King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 
Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 
Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 
Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 
Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout, 
The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out; 
But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 
A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride?" — 
"What!  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 
To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 
£ach  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan, 
And  every  child  and  aged  man 
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Unfit  for  arms;  and  given  his  charge, 
Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge, 
Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, 
But  all  beside  the  islet  moor, 
That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  1'*-^^ 

IV. 
"Tis  well  advised  —  the  Chieftain's  pl^in 
Bespeaks  the  fat  hereof  his  clan. 
But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 
Apart  from  all  his  followers  true?" — 
"  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 
Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity. 
The  Taghairm  call'd;  by  which,  afar. 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war.* 
Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew."-T- 

MALISE. 

♦*  Ah !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew  I 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had, 
When  swept  our  merry-men  Gallangad." 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  I.] 

*  I  know  not  if  it  be  worth  observing,  that  this  passage  is  taken 
almost  literally  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  Highland  Kern,  or  Ket> 
teran,  as  they  were  called.  He  used  to  narrate  the  merry  doings 
of  the  good  old  time  when  he  was  follower  of  Rob  Roy  Mac- 
Gregor.  This  leader,  on  one  occasion,  thought  proper  to  make 
a  descent  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Loch  Lomond  district,  and 
summoned  all  the  heritors  and  farmers  to  meet  at  the  Kirk  of 
Drymen,  to  pay  him  black-mail,  i.  e,  tribute  for  forbearance  and 
protection.  As  this  invitation  was  supported  by  a  band  of  thirty 
or  forty  stout  fellows,  only  one  gentleman,  an  ancestor,  if  I  mifl- 

SS 
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His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark. 
His  red  eye  glovv'd  like  fiery  spark  ; 
So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet, 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 
Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman's  goad, 
And  when  we  came  to  DeRnan's  Row, 
A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow.'' 


NORMAN. 

''That  bull  was  slain:  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside. 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliffj  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe.* 


take  not,  of  the  present  Mr.  Grahame  of  Gartraore,  ventured  to 
decline  compliance.  Rob  Roy  instantly  swept  his  land  of  all  he 
could  drive  away,  and  among  the  spoil  was  a  bull  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish wild  breed,  whose  ferocity  occasioned  great  plague  to  the 
Ketterans.  "  But  ere  we  had  reached  the  Row  of  Dennan,"  said 
the  old  man,  "a  child  might  have  scratched  his  ears."*  The 
circumstance  is  a  minute  one,  but  it  paints  the  time  when  the 
poor  beeve  was  compelled 

"  To  hoof  it  o'er  as  many  weary  miles. 

With  goading  pikeracn  hollowing  at  his  heels, 

As  e'er  the  bravest  antler  of  the  woods." 

Elhwald. 

*  There  is  a  rock  so  named  in  the  Forest  of  Glenfinlas,  by  which 
a  tumultuary  cataract  takes  its  course.     This  wild  place  is  said 

•This  anecdote  was,  in  former  edit  ions,  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Gregor  Mac* 
fregor  of  Olengyle,  called  Ohlune  Dhu,  or  Black-knee,  a  relation  of  Bob  K07 
bat,  as  I  havtt  been  assured,  not  addicted  to  his  predatory  •zcitsaes.-^JVWs  I* 


H.- ^;-.^:::  n.  f:-./  \ir.ti  «.ct 
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•oaj  u,*.x^.s^uw  uJK^xiiK^u,*  *w»<»»v/x^  v»  ^.A  J  iiobicxii,  Liitu  poeriess 
knight,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  very  deviser  of  all  rules  cf 
chase,  did  not  omit  the  ceremony  : 
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Coucli'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink. 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway, 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  s])ray, 
'Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream, 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  Chief; — but  hush! 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughtered  host? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak, 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak? 


in  former  times  to  have  afforded  refuge  to  an  outlaw,  who  was 
supplied  with  provisions  by  a  woman,  who  lowered  them  down 
from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  above.  His  water  he  procured 
for  himself  by  letting  down  a  flagon  tied  to  a  string,  into  the 
black  pool  beneath  the  fall. 

*  Quartered. — Every  thing  belonging  to  the  chase,  was  mat- 
ter of  solemnity  among  our  ancestors ;  but  nothing  was  more  so 
than  the  mode  of  cutting  up,  or,  as  it  was  technically  called,  break' 
inff,  the  slaughtered  stag.  The  forester  had  his  allotted  portion ; 
the  hounds  had  a  certain  allowance ;  and,  to  make  the  division  as 
general  as  possible,  the  very  birds  had  thoir  share  also.  **  There 
is  a  little  gristle,"  says  Tubervillo,  "  which  is  upon  the  spoone 
of  the  brisket,  which  we  call  raven's  bone ;  and  I  have  seen  in 
some  places  a  raven  so  wont  and  accustomed  to  it,  that  she  would 
never  fail  to  croak  and  cry  tor  it  all  the  time  you  were  in  break- 
ing up  of  the  deer,  and  would  not  depart  till  she  had  it."  In  the 
very  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  that  peerless 
knight,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  very  deviser  of  all  rules  cf 
chase,  did  not  omit  the  ceremony  : 
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MALISB. 

— "Peace!  peace!  to  other  than  to  me, 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 

But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 

Clan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid, 

Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or  hell. 

Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 

The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see  —  and  now. 

Together  they  descend  the  brow." 

VI. 
And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord 
The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word: 
"Roderick!    it  is  a  fearful  strife, 
For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life, 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 


•*  The  rauen  he  yaue  his  yiflee 
Sat  on  the  fourched  tre." 

Sir  Tristrem, 

The  raven  might  also  challenge  his  rights  by  the  Book  d  St 
Albans ;  for  thus  says  Dame  Juliana  Berners ; 


*  Sitteth  anon 


The  bely  to  the  side,  from  the  corbjm  bone ; 
That  is  corbyn's  fee,  at  the  death  he  will  be." 

Johnson,  in ''  The  Sad  Shepherd,"  gives  a  more  poetical  accoant 
of  the  same  ceremony. 

"Marian He  that  undoes  him, 

Doth  cleave  the  iN-isket  bone,  upon  the  spotHi 
Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows  —  you  call  it  — 

Robin  Hood.  The  raven's  bone. 

Marian.  Now  o'er  hencl  sat  a  raven 
On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown,  great  bird,  and  hoane, 
Wiio,  all  the  while  the  deer  was  breaking  up, 
So  croaked  and  cried  ior^t,  as  all  the  huntsmen, 
Eipecially  old  Sca\\vVovk.,  Uvought  it  ominous.*' 
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Whose  eye  can  stare  Id  stony  trance, 

Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lancer— 

Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd, 

The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 

Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb, 

My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 

My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn, 

This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne!  — 

The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch. 

An  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch; 

No  mortal  man, —  save  he,  who,  bred 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 

Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 

At  length  the  fateful  answer  came. 

In  characters  of  living  flame  ! 

Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll, 

But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ;  — 

Which  spills  the  foremost  Neman's  lipb. 

That  party  conquers  in  the  strife." — ^ 

VII. 

"Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care! 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 


*  Though  this  be  in  the  text  described  as  a  response  of  the 
Tagliairm,  or  Oracle  of  the  Hide,  it  was  of  itself  an  au^ory  fre- 
quently attended  to.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  often  antici- 
pated in  the  imagrination  of  the  combatants,  by  observing  which 
party  first  shed  blood.  It  is  said  that  the  Highlanders  under 
Montrose  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  this  notion,  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Tippermoor,  they  murdered  a  defence- 
less herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  merely  to  secore 
an  advantage  of  so  much  consequence  to  their  party. 

Vol.111. 1» 
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Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood, 

But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  bkxxL 

A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 

Self-offer'd  to  the  auspicious  blow: 

A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  morn, — • 

No  eve  shall  witness  his  return! 

My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth. 

To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 

Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide, 

Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside, 

Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown, 

He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 

— But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show ! 

Malise!  what  tidings  of  the  foe?** — 

vni. 

**At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 
Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave, 
I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star,  ^ 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." — 
"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those  1 
I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 
When  move  they  on?" — "  To-morroWs  nood 
Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune."-— * 
"Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stern! — 
But,  for  the  place — say,  couldst  thou  learn 
Nought  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 
Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 
*rhe  battle  on  Benledi's  side. 
Thou  couldst  not? — well!  Clan  Alpine's  men 
^ball  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen; 

-rrpr- ■■ ■— 

>  Fmr  taitle  ftotmeu-HiKidy  fbt  iMttle. 

'  ^  IP     ..   ? 
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Within  Loch  Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight. 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight, 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire, 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire, — 

Lover  for  maid  beloved! — but  why — 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear! 

A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear? 

No!  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance, 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 

The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu! 

TTis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. — 

Each  to  his  post! — all  know  their  charge." 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance, 

Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 

— I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  G)ir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 
Where  is  the  Douglas? — he  is  gone; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  grey  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan; 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear. — 
"He  will  returti  —  Dear  lady,  trust!  — 
With  joy  return;  —  he  will  —  he  must 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afar, 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war. 
When  e^en  Clan-Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats  with  many  a  light, 
Floating  the  Hvte-long  yesternight, 
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Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
I  nnark'd  at  morn  how  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side, 
Like  wild-ducks  couching  in  the  fen, 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side. 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare?*' — 


ELLEN. 

"No,  Allan,  no!   Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave, 
The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 
Drown'd  not  his  purpose  fix'd  on  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak, 
Can  image  his;  e'en  as  the  lake. 
Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke, 
Reflects  the  invulnerable  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Turn'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream, 
Of  Malcolm  Graeme,  in  fetters  bound, 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Think'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  T 
Oh  no!    'twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too — 
(Let  me  be  just)  thai  fr*\et\4  «»  VjoaR- 
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In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause ! 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
*If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven!* 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  giveh, 
If  eve  return  him  not  again. 
Am  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known? 
Alas !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne, 
Buys  his  friend's  safety  with  his  own; — 
He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done, 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son!" — 

XL 

"Nay,  lovely  Ellen! — dearest,  nay! 
If  aught  should  his  return  delay. 
He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he's  safe;  and  for  the  Graeme, — 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name! — 
My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true, 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 
And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  woe ' 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear: 
Believe  it  wh«i  it  augurs  cheer 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot  I 
111  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot. 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe. 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer."— 
13* 
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ELLEir. 

"Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt;  I  hear, 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art, 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart 

XII. 

ALICE    BRAND. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood, 

When  the  mavis ^  and  merle ^  are  singing, 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"O  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold, 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"O  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright. 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech, 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughter'd  deer. 

To  keep  the  cold  away." — 

'[8ee  Appendix,  Note  YJ\ 
'  Thrush,  *  ^X^cVovtek.. 
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"  O  Richard !  if  my  brother  died, 

Twas  but  a  fatal  chance; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

"  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear, 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  grey, 

As  gay  the  forest-green. 

"And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 

XIII. 

BallatJ  contfnueti. 
Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood, 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side, 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 

Who  wonn'd  within  the  hill, — * 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  church. 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

*  In  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  Fairy  Superstitions,  published 
in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  the  most  valuable  part 
of  which  was  supplied  by  my  learned  and  indefatiji^able  friend, 
Dr.  John  Leyden,  most  of  tlie  circumstances  are  collected  which 
can  throw  light  upon  the  popular  belief  which  even  yet  prevails 
respecting  them  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Grahame,  author  of  an  enter- 
taining work  upon  the  Scenery  of  the  Perthshire  Highlands, 
already  frequently  quoted,  has  recorded,  with  great  accuracy,  the 
peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  Highlanders  on  this  topic^  in  the 
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"Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak. 
Our  moonlight  circle's  screen? 


vicinity  of  Loch  Katrine.  The  learned  author  is  inclined  lo 
deduce  the  whole  mythology  from  the  Druidical  system, — an 
opinion  to  which  there  are  many  objections. 

"  The  Daoine  Shi\  or  Men  of  Peace  of  the  Highlanders, 
though  not  absolutely  malevolent,  are  believed  to  be  a  peevigh, 
repining  race  of  beingrf,  who,  possessing  themselves  but  a  scanty 
portion  of  happiness,  are  supposed  to  envy  mankind  their  more 
complete  and  substantial  enjoyments.  They  are  supposed  to 
enjoy,  in  their  subterraneous  recesses,  a  sort  of  shadowy  happi- 
ness,— a  tinsel  grandeur;  which,  however,  they  would  willing- 
ly exchange  for  the  more  solid  joys  of  mortality. 

"  They  are  believed  to  inhabit  certain  round  grassy  eminences, 
where  they  celebrate  their  nocturnal  festivities  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  About  a  mile  beyond  the  source  of  the  Forth,  above 
Lochcon,  there  is  a  place  called  Coirshi^an,  or  the  Cove  of  the 
Men  of  Peace,  which  is  still  supposed  to  be  a  favourite  place  of 
their  residence.  In  the  neighbourhood,  are  to  be  seen  many 
round  conical  eminences ;  particularly  one,  near  the  head  of  the 
lake,  by  the  skirts  of  which  many  are  still  afraid  to  pass  afler 
sunset  It  is  believed,  that  if,  on  Ilallow-eve,  any  person,  alone, 
goes  round  one  of  these  hills  nine  times,  towards  the  left  hand 
{sinistrorsum)  a  door  shall  open,  by  which  he  will  be  admitted 
into  their  subterraneous  abodes.  Many,  it  is  said,  of  mortal  race, 
have  been  entertained  in  their  secret  recesses.  There  they  have 
been  received  into  the  most  splendid  apartments,  and  regaled 
with  the  most  sumptuous  banquets,  and  delicious  wine&  Their 
females  surpass  the  daughters  of  men  in  beauty.  The  seeming' 
ly  happy  inhabitants  pass  their  time  in  festivity,  and  in  dancing 
to  notes  of  the  softest  music.  But  unhappy  is  the  mortal  who 
joins  in  their  joys,  or  ventures  to  partake  of  their  dainties.  By 
this  indulgence,  he  forfeits  for  ever  the  society  of  men,  and  is 
bound  down  irrevocably  to  the  condition  of  ShVich^  or  Man  of 
Peace. 

*^  A  woman,  as  is  reported  in  the  Highland  tradition,  was  con- 
rejed,  in  days  of  yore,  into  tVve  bcctgX  xe^i^isaft^  of  the  Men  of 
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Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen?* 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairie's  fatal  green  ]^ 

"Up,  Ui^an,  up!    to  jon  mortal  hie, 
For  thou  wert  christened  man;^ 


Peace.  There  she  was  reco<^nisctI  by  one  who  had  formerly 
been  an  ordinary  mortal,  but  wlio  had,  by  some  fatality,  become 
associated  with  the  Shi'ichs.  This  acquaintance,  still  retaining 
some  portion  of  human  benevolence,  warned  her  of  her  danger, 
and  counselled  her,  as  she  valued  her  liberty,  to  abstain  from 
eating  and  drinking  with  them,  for  a  certain  space  of  time.  She 
complied  with  the  counsel  of  her  friend  ;  and  when  the  period 
assigned  was  elapsed,  she  found  herself  again  upon  earth, 
restored  to  the  society  of  mortals.  It  is  added,  that  when  she 
examined  the  viands  which  had  been  presented  to  her,  and  which 
had  appeared  so  tempting  to  the  eye,  they  were  found,  now  that 
the. enchantment  was  removed,  to  consist  only  of  the  refuse  of 
the  earth."— P.  107-111. 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  L.] 

■  As  the  Daoine  Shi\  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore  green  habits,  they 
were  supposed  to  take  offence  when  any  mortals  ventured  to 
assume  their  favourite  colour.  Indeed,  from  some  reason,  which 
has  been,  perhaps,  oritrinally  a  general  superstition,  green  is  held 
in  Scotland  to  be  unlucky  to  particular  tribes  and  counties.  The 
Caithness  men,  who  hold  this  belief,  allege,  as  a  reason,  that 
their  bands  wore  that  colour  when  they  were  cut  off  at  the  battle 
of  Fiodden:  and  for  the  same  reason  thoy  avoid  crossing  the  Ord 
on  a  Monday,  being  the  day  of  the  w^eok  on  which  their  ill- 
omened  array  set  forth.  Green  is  also  disliked  by  those  of  the 
name  of  Ogilvy;  but  more  especially  is  it  held  fatal  to  the  whole 
clan  of  Grahame.  It  is  remembered  of  an  aged  gentkunan  of  tiiat 
name,  that  when  his  horse  fell  in  a  fox-chase,  he  accounted  for  it 
•at  once,  by  observing,  that  the  whip-cord  attached  to  his  lash  waa 
<tf  this  unlucky  colour. 

*  llie  Elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the  privileges 
TT 
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For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly. 
For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 


acquired  by  Christian  initiation,  and  they  gave  to  those  mortals 
who  had  fallen  into  their  power,  a  certain  precedence,  fi)UDded 
upon  this  advantageous  distinction.  Tamlane,  in  the  old  ballad, 
describes  his  own  rank  in  the  fairy  procession: — 

.  "For  I  ride  on  a  milk-white  ateed, 

'  And  aye  nearest  the  town; 

Because  I  was  a  christen'd  knight, 
They  gave  me  that  renown." 

I  presume,  that,  in  the  Danish  ballad  of  the  Elfin  Gray,  [see 
Appendix,  Note  L.]  the  obstinacy  of  the  "Weiest  Elf,"  who 
would  not  flee  for  cross  or  sign,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  circum- 
atince  of  his  having  been  "christen'd  man." 

How  eager  the  Elves  were  to  obtain  for  their  oflfspring  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Christianity,  will  be  proved  by  the  following  story : 
**  In  the  district  called  Haga,  in  Iceland,  dwelt  a  nobleman  called 
Sigward  Forster,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  one  of  the  subterranean 
females.  The  elf  became  pregnant,  and  exacted  from  her  lover 
a  firm  promise  that  he  would  procure  the  baptism  of  the  in&nt 
At  the  appointed  time,  the  mother  came  to  the  churchyard,  on 
the  wall  of  which  she  placed  a  golden  cup,  and  a  stole  for  the 
priest,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  making  an  oiSering  at  baptism. 
She  then  stood  a  little  apart  When  the  priest  left  the  church, 
he  enquired  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  and  demanded  of  Sig- 
ward,  if  he  avowed  himself  the  father  of  the  child.  But  Sigward, 
ashamed  of  the  connexion,  denied  the  paternity.  He  was  then 
interrogated  if  he  desired  that  the  child  should  be  baptized ;  but 
this  also  he  answered  in  the  negative,  lest,  by  such  request,  he 
should  admit  himself  to  be  the  father.  On  which  the  child  was 
left  untouched  and  unbaptized.  Whereupon  the  mother,  in 
extreme  wrath,  snatched  up  the  infant  and  the  cup,  and  retired, 
leaving  the  priestly  cope,  of  which  fragments  are  still  in  preserva- 
tion. But  this  female  denounced  and  imposed  upon  Sigward,  and 
bis  posterity,  to  the  ninth  generation,  a  singular  disease,  with 
which  many  of  his  descendants  are  afflicted  at  this  day."  Thus 
mvCe  Einar  Dudmond,  pajBtox  o^  \}^«  "^xyci  of  Garpedale,  in  Ice- 
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**  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  withered  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

XIV. 

3SaUalf  conttntieti. 
Tis  merry,  Uis  merry,  in  good  greenwood, 

Though  the  birds  have  still'd  their  singing; 
The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 

And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 
And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself, 
**I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

**That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
^And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer." — 

**  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood ! 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood, 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
"And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

land,  a  man  profoundly  versed  in  learning,  from  whose  manuscript 
it  was  extracted  by  the  learned  Torfeus.  —  Historia  Hroyi 
ErMij  HaJnitB^  1715,  prefatio. 
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"And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  elf, 

By  Him  whom  Demons  fear, 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself 

And  what  thine  errand  here?" — 

XV. 

JSallati  contCnuetJ. 

"*Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  naonarc^'s  side 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing: 

"And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land  — 

But  all  is  glistening  show,^ 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  Decemberls  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

"And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleaitr. 

Is  our  inconstant  shape, 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

"It  was  between  the  night  and  day. 

When  the  Fairy  King  has  power, 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 
And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd  away 

To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower.^ 

•  [See  Appendix,  Note  M.] 

'  The  subjects  of  Fairy-land  were  recruited  from  the  regions 
of  humanity  by  a  sort  of  crimping  system,  which  extended  to 
adults  afi  well  as  to  infants.  Many  of  those  who  were  in  thiri 
world  supposed  to  hav«  discharged  the  debt  of  nfttore,  had  cnljT 
become  denizens  of  the  "lioiv^e  o^  "S^^t^T    \a.  ^^  VrmsJjAA 
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''But  wist  I  of  a  womao  bold. 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sigu, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold. 

As  fair  a  form  as  thioe." 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  cross'd  him  twice — 

That  lady  was  so  brave; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand! 


Fairy  Romance  of  Orfee  and  Heurodiis  (Orpheus  and  Eurydice) 
in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  is  the  following  striking  enumeration  of 
persons  thus  abstracted  from  middle  earth.  Mr.  Ritson  unfortu- 
nately published  this  romance  from  a  copy  in  which  the  following, 
and  many  other  highly  poetical  passages,  do  not  occur :  — 

*'Then  he  gan  biholde  about  al, 

And  seighe  ful  liggeand  with  in  the  wal. 

Of  folk  that  wer  tbidder  y-brought. 

And  thought  dede  and  nere  nought; 

Some  stode  with  outen  hadde; 

And  sum  none  armes  nade; 

And  sum  thurch  the  bodi  hadde  wounde, 

And  sum  lay  wode  y-bounde; 

And  sum  armed  on  hors  sete; 

And  sum  astrangled   as  thai  ete; 

And  sum  war  in   water  adreynt; 

And  sum  with  fire  al   forschreynt; 

Wives  ther  lay  on   childe  bedde; 

Sum  dede,  and  sum  awedde; 

And    wonder  fele   ther  lay  besides, 

Right  OS  thai  slepe  her  undertides; 

Eche  was  thus  in  the  warld  y-nome. 

With  fairi  thider  y-come." 

Voi.in. — 14 
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Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood, 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  siogicg, 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  grey, 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 

A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade: 

His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien, 

His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 

His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claints  — 

'Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight,  'tis  James  Fitz-James. 

Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 

Then,  starting,  scarce  suppress'd  a  scream: 

"O  stranger!  in  such  hour  of  fear, 

What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here?" — 

"  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be, 

That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee? 

By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 

Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 

And  marshali'd,  over  bank  and  bourne. 

The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 

"The  happy  path!  —  what!  said  he  nought 

Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 

Of  guarded  pass?" — "No,  by  my  faith! 

Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." — 

"  Oh  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 

— Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern; 

Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 

That  he  v;ill  guide  the  stranger  sure! — 

What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man? 

The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 

Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 

Unknown  to  him  to  ^wvA^  Wv^iv^  V\^vii." —  .,; 
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XVIL 
"Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be, 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee; 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When  love  or  honour's  weigh'd  with  death. 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance, 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 
Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled; 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait; 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 
I'll  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

I'll  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower" 

"  O  !  hush,  Sir  Knight !  't  were  female  art. 

To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart; 

Too  much,  before,  my  selfish   ear 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 

In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track; 

And  how,  O  how,  can  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  !  — 

One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all  — 

Yes !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame. 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  witli  thy  shame  ! 

But  first  —  my  father  is  a  man 

Outlaw'd  and  exiled,  under  ban  ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 

Still  wouldst  thou  speak  ? — then  hear  the  truth  I 

Fitz- James,  there  is  a  ndble  youth, — 
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If  yet  he  is!  —  exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremity  — 
Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart; 
Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart  I " 

XVIII. 
Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 
A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain, 
But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 
There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye, 
To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie; 
In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 
Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood, 
And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 
Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 
As  death  had  seal'd  her  Malcolm's  doom, 
And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 
Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 
But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 
He  prolFer'd  to  attend  her  side. 
As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 
"O!   little  know'st  thou  Roderick's  heart  I 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 
O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn. 
If  thou  mayst  trust  yon  wily  kern." 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 
A  parting  step  or  two  he  made; 
Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain 
He  paused,  and  turn'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 
**Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word! 
It  chanced  in  fight  tWt  w^  v^t  «»Qfed 
Preserved  the  life  of  8coV\>\w^'^  Vst^. 
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This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave. 

And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave, 

To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 

The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 

Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord, 

But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 

Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 

His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 

What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 

Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land? 

Ellen,  thy  hand  —  the  ring  is  thine; 

Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay; 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way; 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate*er  it  be, 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me.** 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 

Paused — kiss'd  her  hand — and  then  was  gone. 

The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast. 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way. 

That  joins  Loch  Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still, 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill: 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high — 
"  Murdoch  !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ? " — 
He  stammer'd  forth, — "  I  shout  to  scare 
ITon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
14* 
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He  look'd  —  he  knew  the  raven's  prey. 
His  own  brave  steed:  —  "Ah!  gallant  grey  I 
For  thee  —  for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosach's  dell. — 
Murdoch,  move  first — but  silently; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  diel** 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared, 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXL 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo!  a  wasted  female  form. 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  stormy 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array, 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way, 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye. 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy  broom* 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing ; 
.  Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek 'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew^ 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
She  sung! — the  voice,  in  better  time, 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
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And  now,  though  strainM  and  roughen'd,  stOl 
Rung  widly  sweet  to  dale  and  hilL 

xxa 

dona. 
They  bid  me  deep,  they  bid  me  pray, 

They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wrung— 
I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 

I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 
But  were  I  now  where  Allan*  glides, 
Or  heard  my  native  De van's  tides, 
So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day! 

*Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid, 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair; 

It  was  my  bridal  morn  they  said, 

And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  there. 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

That  drown'd  in  blood  the  morning  smile ! 

And  woe  betide  the  fairy  dream! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream.   * 

XXIII. 
"Who  is  this  maid?  what  means  her  lay? 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  grey. 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing. 
By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring."— 
"  'T  is  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 
"  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 

*  [The  Allan  and  Devan  are  two  beautiful  streams,  the  lattei 
eelebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Burns,  which  descend  from  the  bilLs  ot 
Perthshire  into  the  great  carse,  or  plain,  of  Stirling.] 
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Ta'en  on  the  morn  she  was  a  bride» 
When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan-side. 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 
And  felt  our  Chief's  unconquer'd  blade. 
I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large, 
But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge- 
Hence,  brain-sick  fool!" — He  rabed  his  bow:— 
**  Now  if  thou  strikest  her  but  one  blow, 
I  'U  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar!" — 
"  Thanks,  champion,  thanks ! "  the  Maniac  cried, 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz- James's  side. 
"See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare, 
To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  air! 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom, 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume ! 
No! — deep  amid  disjointed  stones. 
The  wolves   shall  batten  on  his  bones, 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid, 
Wave  forth  -a  banner  fair  and  free 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." — 

XXIV. 

"Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still!** 
"O!  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. — 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been, 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 
And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung. 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 

"For  O  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true. 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away! 
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His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue, 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  Lowland  lay  I 

"It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  .  .  . 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well.** 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye; 
Then  turn'd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV, 

"The  toihj  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes  are  set, 

Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily; 
The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet, 

Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

"It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,' 

Bearing  his  branches  sturdily; 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen, 

Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe. 

She  was  bleeding  deathfuUy; 
She  warn'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

"He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed, 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed  — 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 


*  Having  ten  branches  on  his  antlers. 
ITU 
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XXVI. 

Fitz-James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd. 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost: 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought, 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought — 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware, 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
"  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  ! " 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  flew, 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James's  crest. 
And  thrill'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast — 
Murdoch  of  Alpine !  prove  thy  speed, 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need ! 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind ! 
JPate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death — the  prize  is  life! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  nnoor; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach ! — it  may  not  be — 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see, 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee! 
— Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must  strain, 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again.  / 

Bent  o'er  the  faU'n,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 
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XXVII. 
She  sate  beneath  the  birchen-tree, 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee; 
She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft, 
And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  laugh'd; 
Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  grey, 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 
The  Knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried, — 
"  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain ! "  she  cried. 
"  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  noore 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay, 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die, 
And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye, 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  born. — 
Seest  thou  this  tress? — O!  still  I've  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair. 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair!  •• 

It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its  shine* 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  shred, 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head  — 
My  brain  would  turn!  —  but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain, 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
I  waver  still. — O  God !  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light! — 
O !  by  thy  knighthood's  honoured  sign. 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man, 
Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine's  clan, 
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With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong ! — 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell  . . . 
Avoid  the  path  . . .  O  Grod ! .  . .  farewelL" 

XXVIIL 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 

Fast  pour'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims, 

And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 

He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 

"  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief, 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief!" 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair ; 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed. 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet-side: 

'•By  Him  whose  word  is  truth !  I  swear. 

No  other  favour  will  I  wear. 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 

— But  hark!  what  means  yon  faint  halloo t 

The  chase  is  up, — but  they  shall  know, 

The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 

Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way. 

Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray. 

And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track. 

By  stream  and  precipice  turn'd  back. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 

He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar, 

Aod  thought  his  toi\a  utid  ^t\Ns  o*«t\ — 
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"Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past, 

This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last! 

Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 

That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 

As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Douhe? — 

Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out, — 

Harky  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! — 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

1  only  fall  upon  the  foe : 

I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  grey, 

Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way." 

XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down, 
The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown, 
The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell, 
The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell; 
Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 
To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 
Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 
His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 
With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake, 
He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake; 
And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 
Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 
But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 
Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 
In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 
Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  unknown, 
Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey'd  on ; 
Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  turn'd, 
A  watch-fire  close  before  him  burn'd. 
V0L.IIL 15 
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XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 

Bask'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand, — 

"Thy  name  and  purpose!  Saxon,  stand!" — 

"A  stranger." — "What  dost  thou  require?" — 

"Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost" — 

"Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick?" — "  Na" — 

"Thou  da  rest  not  call  thyself  a  foe?" — 

"  I  dare  1  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." — 

"Bold  words! — but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim, 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain?* 

Thus  treacherous  scouts, — yet  sure  they  lie, 

•Who  say  thou  camest  a  secret  spy!" — 

•*They  do,  by  heaven! — Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 

^  St  John  actually  used  this  illustration  when  engaged  in  eon- 
fiiting  the  plea  of  law  proposed  for  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Stimf 
ford :  "  It  was  true,  we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  because  they 
are  beasts  of  chase :  but  it  was  never  accounted  either  cruelty  or 
foul  play  to  knock  foxes  or  wolves  on  the  head  as  they  can  be 
found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey.  In  a  word,  the  Iblw  comI 
humanity  w^ere  alike;  the  one  being  more  fallacious,  bh^  the 
other  more  barbarous,  than  in  any  age  had  been  vented  in  sueh 
an  authoriiy.''  —  Clarenxk)^''b  Hi8tor\|  of  tfw  R^ellion.  Oxford, 
17V2,  fol  v(.I.  p.  \m. 
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And  let  me  but  till  nK>rning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  tiieir  crest." — 

"  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 

Thou  bear'bt  the  belt  and  spur  of  Knight.'*-^ 

"Then  by  these  tokens  mayst  thou  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe," — 

^Enough,  enough;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 

XXXI. 
He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer, 
The  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer;' 

*The  Scottish  Highlanders,  in  former  times,  had  a  concise 
mode  of  cooking  their  venison,  or  rather  of  dispensing  with  cook- 
ing it,  which  appears  greatly  to  have  surprised  the  French,  whom 
chance  made  acquainted  with  it  The  Vidame  of  Charters,  when 
a  hostage  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  per- 
mitted to  travel  into  Scotland,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  to  the 
remote  Highlands  (au  Jin  fond  des  Sauvages).  After  a  great 
hunting  party,  at  which  a  most  wonderfiil  quantity  of  game  was 
destroyed,  he  saw  these  Scottish  savages  devour  a  part  of  their 
venison  raw,  without  any  further  preparation  than  compressing  it 
between  two  batons  of  wood,  so  as  to  force  out  the  blood,  and  ren- 
der it  extremely  hard.  This  they  reckoned  a  great  delicacy ;  and 
when  the  Vidame  partook  of  it,  his  compliance  with  then:  taste 
rendered  him  extremely  popular.  This  curious  trait  of  manners 
was  communicated  by  Mons.  de  Montmorency,  a  great  friend  of 
the  Vidame,  to  Brantome,  by  whom  it  is  recorded  in  Vies  des 
Hommes  lUustres,  Discours,  Ixxxix.  art.  14.  The  process  by 
which  the  raw  venison  was  rendered  eatable  is  described  very 
minutely  in  the  romance  of  Perceforest,  where  Estonne,  a  Scot- 
tish knight-errant,  having  slain  a  deer,  says  to  his  companion 
Claudius:  —  "Sire,  or  mangerez  vous  et  moy  aussi.  Voire  p; 
nous  anions  de  feu,  dit  Claudius.  Par  Tame  de  mon  pere,  dist 
£stonnc,  ie  vous  atoumeray  et  cuiray  a  la  maqiere  de  nostre  paye 
oomme  pour  cheualier  errant    Jjots  tir^  am  espee,  et  sen  viiit.  ik 
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Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid, 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest, 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  address'd. 

la  branche  dung*  arbre,  et  y  fait  vng  grant  trou,  et  puis  fend  la 
branche  bien  deux  piedx,  et  boute  la  cuisse  du  cerf  entredeux,  et 
puis  prent  le  licol  de  son  cheval,  et  en  lye  la  branche,  et  destraint 
si  fort,  que  le  sang  et  les  humours  de  la  chair  saillent  hors,  et 
demeure  la  chair  doulce  et  seiche.  Lors  prent  la  chair,  et  oste 
ius  le  cuir,  et  la  chaire  demeure  aussi  blanche  comnie  si  ce  feust 
dung  chappon.  Dont  dist  a  Claudius,  Sire,  ie  la  vous  ay  cuiste  a 
la  guise  de  mon  pays,  vous  en  pouez  manger  hardyement,  car  ie 
mangeray  premier.  Lors  met  sa  main  a  sa  selle  en  vng  lieu  qoil 
y  auoit,  et  tire  hors  sel  et  poudre  de  poiure  et  grlng-embre,  mede 
ensemble,  et  le  iecte  dessus,  et  le  frote  sus  bien  fort,  puis  le 
couppe  a  moytie,  et  en  donne  a  Claudius  I'une  des  pieces,  et  pais 
mort  en  Tautre  aussi  sauoureuscment  quil  est  aduis  que  il  en  feist 
la  pouldre  voller.  Quant  Claudius  veit  quil  le  mangeoit  de  tel 
goust,  il  en  print  grant  faim,  et  commence  a  manger  tresvou- 
lentiers,  et  dist  a  Estonne :  Par  Tame  de  moy,  ie  ne  mangeay 
oocquesmais  de  chair  atoumee  de  telle  guise :  mais  doresenauant 
ie  ne  me  retourneroye  pas  hors  de  mon  chemin  par  auoir  la  cuitc. 
Sire,  dist  Estonne,  quant  ie  suis  en  desers  d'Ecosse,  dont  ie  eois 
seigneur,  ie  cheuaucheray  huit  iours  ou  quinze  que  ie  n'entreray 
en  chastel  ne  en  maison,  et  si  ne  verray  feu  ne  personne  viuant 
fbrs  que  bestes  sauuages,  et  de  celles  mangeray  atoumees  en 
ceste  maniere,  et  mieulx  me  plaira  que  la  viande  de  Teinpereur. 
Ainsi  sen  vont  mangeant  et  cheuauchant  iusques  adonc  quilz  ar 
riuerent  sur  une  moult  belle  fontaine  qui  estoit  en  vne  valee. 
Quant  Estonne  la  vit  il  dist  a  Claudius,  allons  boire  a  ceste  fbo-* 
talne.  Or  beuuons,  dist  Estonne,  du  boire,  que  le  grant  dieu  a 
pourueu  a  toutes  gens,  et  que  me  plaist  mieulx  que  les  ceruoisee 
d'Angleterre." — La  Treselegante  Hystoire  du  tresnoble  Rojf 
Po'ceforesf.  Paris,  1531,  fol.  tome  i.  fol.  Iv.  vers. 
After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  la  chaire  nostree,  for  so 

the  French  called  the  ^eniaoxv  l\\ws  sv\mm^V\\^  ^x^^^ed,  was  anj 

Aiitg  more  than  a  mere  rude  \i\nA  c^  ^e^xAvaxo. 
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**  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 

A  clansman  born,  a  kinsman  true; 

Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke, 

Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke; 

Yet  more, —  upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 

A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 

It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 

Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne; 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand: 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 

Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws; 

To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame. 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 

In  vain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Till  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  G)ilantogle's  ford; 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword." — 

**  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  Heaven, 

As  freely  as  't  is  nobly  given ! " — 

"Well,  rest  thee;  for  the  bittern's  cry 

Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 

With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath, 

And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  WTeath; 

And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side. 

Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried. 

And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 

Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 

15* 
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THE  COMBAT. 


L 
Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first,  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side; — 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  G)urtesy's  bright  star, 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow 
of  War. 

IL 
That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen, 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen. 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red, 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meaL 
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That  o'er,  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way, 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey. 
A  wilderlag  path!  —  they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow, 
G)mmanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gain'd  not  the  length  of  horseman's  lance. 
Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 
So  tangled  ofl,  that,  bursting  through, 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear, 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear! 

IIL 

At  length  they  came  where,  stern  and  steep^ 
'    The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep* 

Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows. 

There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose; 

Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on, 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone; 

An  hundlred  men  might  hold  the  post 

With  hardihood  against  a  host. 

The*  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 

Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 
^'  ■III  ■        II    «i »  <  I    1 1 1     * 

>The  Scotti^  Highlander  calls  liimself  Gmeli  or  QMit  «id 
tenas  the  LowlMttlof s,  Soiwenatb,  at  SuranB.  ^ 
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With  shingles  bare,  and  clifls  between, 

And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green, 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high, 

It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 

But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 

Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill; 

And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 

Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne. 

And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 

Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace, 

Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 

And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  cause 

He  sought  these  wilds  1  traversed  by  few. 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 

**  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried, 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
**I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar, 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide. 
Though  deep  perchance  the  villain  lied." — 
"Yet  why  a  second  venture  try?" — 
"A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why! — 
VV 
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Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide, — 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray'd, 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid: 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known, 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." — 

V. 
"Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not;  — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war, 
Against  Clan- Alpine,  raised  by  Mar?" 
^"  No,  by  my  word ;  —  of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." — 
"  Free  be  they  flung !    for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung!  —  as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game, 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich- Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe?" — 
"Warrior,  but  yestcr-morn,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
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Who,  in  the  Regenfs  court  and  sight, 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight: 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart" 

VI. 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 
Dark  lower'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowl. 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade? 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  t 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." — 
"Still  was  it  outrage;  —  yet,  'tis  true, 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due ; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 
Held  borrow'd  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  King,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power.* 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  more  disorderly  period  in  Scottish  history 
than  that  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  occupied 
the  minority  of  James  V.  Feuds  of  ancient  standing  broke  oat 
like  old  wounds,  and  every  quarrel  among  the  independent  nobi- 
lity, which  occurred  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  gave  rise  to  fresh 
bloodshed.  "  There  arose,"  says  Pitscottie,  "  great  trouble  and 
deadly  feuds  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  both  in  the  north  and 
west  parts.  The  Master  of  Forbes,  in  the  north,  slew  the  Laird 
of  Meldrum,  under  tryst :"  (i.  e.  at  an  agreed  and  secure  meet- 
ing:) "Likewise,  the  Laird  of  Drummelzier  slew  the  Lord 
Fleming  at  the  hawking ;  and,  likewise,  there  was  slaughter 
among  many  other  great  lords,"  p.  121.    Nor  was  the  matter 

Vol.  111. 16 
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But  then,  thy  Chieftain's  robher  life! — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife. 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain, — 
Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VII. 
The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while. 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile, — 
"  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  iSelds  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between; 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now?    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  fatten'd  steer,  or  household  bread; 

much  mended  under  the  government  of  the  Earl  of  Augus :  fcr 
though  he  caused  the  King  to  ride  through  all  Scotland^  **  under 
the  pretence  and  colour  of  justice,  to  punish  thief  and  traitofi 
none  were  found  greater  than  were  in  their  own  company.  And 
none  at  that  time  durst  strive  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet  a  DougWs 
man ;  for  if  they  would,  they  got  the  worst.  Therefore,  none 
durst  plainzie  of  no  extortion,  theft,  reiff,  nor  slaughter,  done  to 
them  by  the  Douglasses,  or  their  men ;  in  that  cause  they  wert 
n^  heard,  so  long  as  the  Douglas  had  the  court  in  guiding.**— 
iiid.  p.  133. 
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Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry, 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 
*  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest* 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth, 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey? 
Ay,  by  my  soul !  — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, — 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold. 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu."— -* 

'  The  ancient  Highlanders  verified  in  their  practice  the  lines 
of  Gray:  — 

"An  iroa  race  the  mountain  clifis  maintain. 

Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain; 

For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found. 

With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground; 

To  tarn  the  torrent's  swift  descending  flood ; 

To  tame  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood ; 

What  wonder  if,  to  patient  valour  train'd, 

They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  they  gain'd; 

And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see 

The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow,) 

Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below?" 

Fragment  on  the  AUiance  of  Education  and  Gove'timenM. 
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VIII. 

Answer'd  Fitz- James, — "And,  if  I  sought, 

Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought? 

What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 

My  Hfe  given  o'er  to  ambuscade?" — 

••As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due: 

Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true, — 

I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid, — 

Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go; 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 

Hadst  tliou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die. 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." — 

••Well,  let  it  pass;  nor  will  I  now 

Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow, 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 

So  far,  indeed,  was  a  Creagh,  or  foray,  from  being  held  dis- 
graceful, that  a  young  cliief  was  always  expected  to  dbow  his 
talents  f  jr  command  so  soon  as  he  assumed  it,  by  leading  his 
clan  on  a  successful  enterprise  of  this  nature,  either  against  a 
neigh>iouring  sept,  for  which  constant  feuds  usually  furnished  an 
apology,  or  against  the  Sassenach^  Saxons,  or  Ix)wlanderb,  for 
which  no  apology  was  necessary.  The  Gael,  great  traditional 
historians,  never  forgot  that  the  Lowlands  had,  at  some  remote 
period,  been  the  property  of  their  Celtic  forefathers,  which  f^l^ 
nished  an  ample  vindication  of  all  the  ravages  that  they  could 
make  on  tiic  unfortunate  districts  which  lay  within  their  reach. 
Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant  is  in  possession  of  a  letter  of  apology 
from  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  whose  men  had  committed  some  depre- 
dation upon  a  fiirm  called  Moines,  occupied  by  one  of  the  Granta 
Lochiel  assures  Grant,  that,  however  the  mistake  had  happened, 
his  instructions  were  precise,  that  the  party  should  foray  the  pro 
v'mce  of  Moray,  (a  Lov/land  dialtict,")  where,  as  he  cciollj  6tm^neB^ 
•tU  men  take  their  ptcy.^' 
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EIiKHigh,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride: 

Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 

In  peace;  but  when  I  come  agen, 

I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower, 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band!" 

IX. 

**Have,  then,  thy  wish!" — he  whistled  shrill 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart, 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given.' 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will. 
All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 
18* 
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Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side, 

Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz- James — "How  say'st  thou  now! 

These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxon, — I  am  Roderick  Dhu!" 

X. 

Fitz- James  was  brave: — Though  to  his  heart 

The  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start. 

He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Return'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare, 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore, 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before: — 

"  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  bis  hand: 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band; 

Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low; 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 

/lad  swallowM  i\\>  V\uy  \\v\Y\\Ve  Vw^. 
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The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air. 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side, 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide : 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back, 

From  spear  and  glaive,  fronn  targe  and  jack, — 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 

On  blacken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone. 

XL 
Fitz-Jannes  look'd  round — yet  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 
"Fear  nought  —  nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 
But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest;  —  I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford: 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 
So  move  we  on ;  —  I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dim."* 


*  This  incident,  like  some  other  passages  in  the  poem,  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Gael,  is  not  imaginary,  but 
borrowed  from  fact  The  Highlanders,  with  the  inconsistency  of 
most  nations  in  the  same  state,  were  alternately  capable  of  great 
exertions  of  generosity,  and  of  cruel  revenge  and  perQdy.    The 
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They  moved: — I  said  Fitz- James  was  bnve, 

As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive; 

following  story  I  can  only  quote  from  tradition,  bat  with  such  an 
assurance  from  those  by  whom  it  was  communicated,  as  permits 
me  little  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  Early  in  the  last  century, 
John  Gunn,  a  noted  Cateran,  or  Highland  robber,  infested  Inver- 
ness-shire, and  levied  black-mail  up  to  the  walls  of  the  provincial 
capital.  A  garrison  was  then  maintained  in  the  castle  of  that 
town,  and  their  pay  (country  banks  being  unknown)  was  usually 
transmitted  in  specie,  under  the  guard  of  a  small  escort  It 
chanced  that  the  officer  who  commanded  this  little  party  was 
unexpectedly  obliged  to  halt,  about  thirty  miles  from  Inverness, 
at  a  mit«orable  inn.  About  nightfall,  a  stranger,  in  the  Highland 
dress,  and  of  very  pre{)o$sessing  appearance,  entered  the  same 
house.  Separate  accommodation  being  impossible,  the  English- 
man offered  the  newly-arrived  guest  a  part  of  his  supper,  which 
was  accepted  with  reluctance.  By  the  conversation  he  found  his 
new  acquaintance  knew  well  all  the  passes  of  the  country,  which 
induced  him  eagerly  to  request  his  company  on  the  ensuing 
morning.  He  neither  disguised  his  business  and  charge,  nor  hu 
apprehensions  of  that  celebrated  freebooter,  John  Gunn.  The 
Highlander  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  frankly  consented  to 
be  his  guide.  Forth  they  set  in  the  morning ;  and,  in  travelling 
through  a  solitary  and  dreary  glen,  the  discourse  again  turned  on 
John  Gunn.  "  Would  you  like  to  see  him  1"  said  the  guide;  and, 
without  waiting  an  answer  to  this  alarming  question,  he  whistled, 
and  the  English  officer,  with  his  small  party,  were  surrounded  by 
a  body  of  Highlanders,  whose  numbers  put  resistance  out  dt 
question,  and  who  were  all  well  armed.  **  Stranger,"  resumed 
tJie  guide,  **  I  am  that  very  John  Gunn  by  whom  you  feared  to  be 
intercepted,  and  not  without  cause :  for  I  came  to  the  inn  last 
night  with  the  express  purpose  of  learning  your  route,  that  I  and 
ray  followers  might  ease  you  of  your  charge  by  the  road.  But  1 
am  incapable  of  betraying  tlie  trust  you  reposed  in  me,  and  having 
convinced  you  that  you  were  in  my  power,  I  can  only  dismiss  yoa 
unplundered  and  uninjured.'*  He  then  gave  the  officer  directions 
i&r  his  journey,  and  disap^e^iedk.  V\>i)ki  V^  \»x\.^^^^  igodd^nlY  ** 
tbejr  had  presented  themseVves. 
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Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  olood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  tenipcr'd  flood, 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  througby 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life. 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide, 
So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanished  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep, 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  ag^.in. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green, 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XII. 
The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 
And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore. 
Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes. 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks, 
Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines. 
Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd.* 

*  The  torrent  which  discharges  itself  fron  Loch  Vennachar, 
the  lowest  and  eastmost  of  the  three  lakes  which  form  the  scenery 
adjoining  to  the  Trosachs,  sweeps  through  a  flat  and  extensivti 
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And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid. 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid» 

And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said :  — 

"  Bold  Saxon  !    to  his  promise  just, 

Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man, 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan, 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 

moor,  called  Bochastle.  Upon  a  small  eminence,  called  the  Dun 
of  Bochastle,  and  indeed  on  the  plain  itself,  are  some  intrencb- 
ments,  which  have  been  thought  Roman.  There  is  adjacent  to 
Callender,  a  sweet  villa,  the  residence  of  Captain  Fairfiwil, 
entitled  the  Roman  Camp. 

["  One  of  the  most  entire  and  beautiful  remains  of  a  Roman 
encampment  now  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  seen  at  Ardoch, 
near  Greenlooning,  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Dunblane. 
This  encampment  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been 
constructed  during  the  fourth  campaign  of  Agricola  in  Britain; 
it  is  1060  feet  in  length,  and  900  in  breadth ;  it  could  contain 
26,000  men,  according  to  the  ordinary  distribution  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  their  encampments.  There  appears  to  have  been 
three  or  four  ditches,  strongly  fortified,  surrounding  the  camp. 
The  four  entries  crossing  the  lines  are  still  to  be  seen  distinctly. 
The  generaVs  quarter  rises  above  the  level  of  the  camp,  bat  is 
not  exactly  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  regular  square  of  twenty 
yards,  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  and  containing  the  fbundations 
of  a  house,  30  feet  by  20.  There  is  a  subterraneous  communi- 
cation with  a  smaller  encampment  at  a  little  distance,  in  which 
several  Roman  helmets,  spears,  &c.,  have  been  found.  From 
this  camp  at  Ardoch,  the  great  Roman  highway  nms  east  to 
Bertha,  about  14  miles  distant,  where  the  Roman  army  is  believed 
to  have  passed  over  the  Tay  into  Strathmore." — GrIbam.] 
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See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand:' 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." — 

XIII. 
The  Saxon  paused: — "I  ne'er  delay 'd, 
When  foeinan  bade  me  draw  my  blade; 
Nay  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vow'd  thy  death: 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved : 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone? 
Are  there  no  means  ? " — "  No,  Stranger,  none  I 
And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
*Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.' " — 
"Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliflfj — 
There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stifE 
Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go, 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe. 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 
I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 

[See  Appendix,  Note  N.] 
WW 
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With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XIV. 
Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick's  eye — 
**  Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high. 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew, 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate : — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight, 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 
—  "I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword; 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,  farewell !  and,  ruth,  begone !  — 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
Proud  Chief!   can  courtesy  be  shown; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou  wilt — 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt." 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  iook'd  to  sun,  aivd  ^ucam^  and  plain, 
Ab  what  they  ne'er  m\^l  «fee  ^^^sv^ 
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Th«i  foot,  and  point,  and  ejp  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,' 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield.' 

*  A  round  target  of  light  wood,  covered  with  strong  leather, 
and  studded  with  brass  or  iron,  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  High- 
lander's equipment  In  charging  regular  troops  they  received 
the  thrust  of  the  bayonet  in  this  buckler,  twisted  it  aside,  and 
used  the  broadsword  against  the  encumbered  soldier.  In  the 
civil  war  of  1745,  most  of  the  front  rank  of  the  clans  were  thus 
armed ;  and  Captain  Grose  informs  us,  that,  in  1747,  the  privates 
of  the  42d  regiment,  then  in  Flanders,  were  for  the  most  part 
permitted  to  carry  targets. — Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
A  person  thus  armed  had  a  considerable  advantage  in  private 
fhiy.  Among  verses  between  Swift  and  Sheridan,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Barrett,  there  is  an  account  of  such  an  encounter, 
in  which  the  circumstances,  and  consequently  the  relative  supe- 
riority of  the  combatants,  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  in  ike 
text:— 

**  A  Highlander  once  fi)ught  a  Frenchman  at  Margate, 

The  weapons,  a  rapier,  a  backsword,  and  target ; 

Brisk  Monsieur  advanced  as  fast  as  he  could, 

Bat  all  his  fine  pushes  were  caught  in  the  wood. 

And  Sawny,  with  backsword,  did  slash  him  and  nick  him, 

While  t'other,  enraged  that  he  could  not  once  prick  him, 

Cried,  *  Sirrah,  you  rascal,  you  son  of  a  whore, 

Me  will  fight  you,  be  gar !  if  you  '11  come  from  your  door.' " 

•  The  use  of  defensive  armour,  and  particularly  of  the  buckler 
or  target,  was  general  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  although  that 
of  the  single  rapier  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  practiaed 
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He  practised  every^  pass  and  ward, 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  Gael  maintain'd  unequal  war. 

much  earlier.*  Rowland  Yorke,  however,  who  betrayed  the  fert 
of  Zutphen  to  the  Spaniards,  for  which  good  service  he  waa  after- 
wards poisoned  by  them,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought 
the  rapier-fight  into  general  use.  Fuller,  speaking  of  the  swash- 
bucklers, or  bullies,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  says,  "West 
Smithfield  was  formerly  called  Ruffians'  Hall,  where  such  men 
usually  met,  casually  or  otherwise,  to  try  masteries  with  sword 
and  buckler.  More  were  frightened  than  hurt,  more  hurt  than 
killed  therewith,  it  being  accounted  unmanly  to  strike  beneath 
the  knee.  But  since  that  desperate  traitor  Rowland  Yorke  first 
introduced  thrusting  with  rapiers,  sword  and  buckler  are  disused." 
In  "  The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon,"  a  comedy,  printed 
in  1599,  we  have  a  pathetic  complaint :  —  "  Sword  and  buckler 
fight  begins  to  grow  out  of  use.  I  am  sorry  for  it :  I  shall  never 
see  good  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking  fight 
of  rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up;  then  a  tall  man  and  a. good 
sword  and  buckler  man,  will  be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  rabbit"  But 
the  rapier  had  upon  the  continent  long  superseded,  in  private 
duel,  the  use  of  sword  and  shield.  The  masters  of  the  noble 
science  of  defence  were  chiefly  Italians.  They  made  great  myfr 
tery  of  their  art  and  mode  of  instruction,  never  suffered  any  pe^ 
son  to  be  present  but  the  scholar  who  was  to  be  taught,  and  even 
examined  closets,  beds,  and  other  places  of  possible  concealment 
Their  lessons  often  gave  the  most  treacherous  advantages ;  for 
the  challenger,  having  the  right  to  choose  his  weapons,  frequently 
selected  some  strange,  unusual,  and  inconvenient  kind  of  arms, 
the  use  of  which  he  practised  under  these  instructers,  and  thus 
killed  at  his  ease  his  antagonist,  to  whom  it  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  on  the  field  of  battle.  See  Brantome's  Discourse 
on  Dueh^  and  the  work  on  the  same  subject,  "«t  geniement 
ecrii,"  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Paris  de  Puteo.  The  Highlanden 
continued  to  use  broadsword  and  target  until  disarmed  after  tto 
alRfr  of  1745-6. 

1  See  Douce's  WlusltaVvotia  ot  ft\\«L>^%ViW<i,  nq\.  Vv,  ^, ^V. 
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Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain; 
Andy  as  firm  rock,  or  castlc-roof, 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof, 
The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea, 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

**Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade!" — 
"Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  I 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die."' 

*  I  have  not  ventured  to  render  tliis  duel  so  savagely  desperate 
38  that  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ewan  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  the  clan 
Cameron,  called,  from  his  sable  complexion,  Ewan  Dhu.  He 
was  the  last  man  in  Scotland  who  maintained  the  royal  cause 
daruig  the  great  Civil  War,  and  his  constant  incursions  render- 
ed him  a  very  unpleasant  neighbour  to  the  republican  garrison 
at  Inverlochy,  now  Fort  William.  The  governor  of  the  fort 
detached  a  party  of  three  hundred  men  to  lay  waste  Lochiel's 
possessions,  and  cut  down  his  trees ;  but,  in  a  sudden  and  des- 
perate attack  made  upon  them  by  the  chieftain  with  very  inferior 
nnmbers,  they  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  skirmish  is 
detailed  in  a  curious  memoir  of  Sir  Ewan's  life,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  Pennant's  Scottish  Tour. 

"  III  this  engagement,  Lochiel  himself  had  several  wonderfbl 
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— Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil, 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 
Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young. 
Full  at  Fitz-Jannes's  throat  he  sprung; 
Receiv'd,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 
And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown ! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel, 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel  I  — 
They  tug,  they  strain  !    down,  down  they  go. 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 
The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compress'd, 
Hb  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast; 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright !  — 


escapes.  In  the  retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
bravest  of  the  officers  retired  behind  a  bush,  when  he  observed 
Lochiel  pursuing,  and  seeing  him  unaccompanied  with  any,  he 
leapt  out,  and  thought  him  his  prey.  They  met  one  another 
with  equal  fury.  The  combat  was  long  and  doubtful :  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  had  by  far  the  advantage  in  strength  and  size; 
but  Lochiel,  exceeding  him  in  nimbleness  and  agility,  in  the  end 
tript  the  sword  out  of  his  hand :  they  closed  and  wrestled,  till 
both  fell  to  the  ground  in  each  other's  arms.  The  English  officer 
got  above  Locliiel,  and  pressed  him  hard,  but  stretching  forth  his 
neck,  by  attempting  to  disengage  himself,  Lochiel,  who  by  this 
time  had  his  hands  at  liberty,  with  his  left  hand  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  jumping  at  his  extended  throat,  he  bit  it  with  his 
teeth  quite  through,  and  kept  such  a  hold  of  his  grasp,  that  he 
brought  away  his  mouthful :  this,  he  said,  was  the  MWteteMt  bU 
he  ever  had  in  fcia  lifetime  "—\o\.  \.  v*^''^^- 
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—  But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage   came, 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game; 
For,  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 
Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 
Down  came  the  blow!    but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chief's  relaxing  grasp; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But  breathless  ail,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 

He  falter'd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Redeem'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife; 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appeared  his  last; 
In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipp'd  the  braid, — 
**Poor  Blanche!  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid: 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live. 
The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valour  give." 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle-note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green ; 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead 
By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed: 
17* 
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£ach  onward  held  his  headlong  course, 

And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  horse/-" 

With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot  — 

— ^** Exclaim  not,  gallants!  question  not/— 

You,  Herbert  and  Lufihess,  alight. 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight; 

Let  the  grey  palfrey  bear  his  weight. 

We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight, 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight; 

I  will  before  at  better  speed, 

To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 

The  sun  rides  high; — I  must  be  boune, 

To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon ; 

But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. — 

De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 

"Stand,  Bayard,  stand!" — the  steed  obej'd, 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head, 
And  glancing  eye  and  quivering  ear 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  staid, 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 
But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Turn'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel, 
And  slirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steel. 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air. 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 
Then  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  lanch'd,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  ra|^)id  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhomc'b  V\*v\\  Wve^  ^^v«  \ 
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Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  the  Knight, 
His  merry-men  followM  as  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith  1   they  ride. 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast; 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Doune,^ 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire, 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier; 
They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides. 
Dark  Forth!   amid  thy  sluggish  tides. 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash^  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right-hand  they  leave  thy  cliffi,  Craig-Forth  I* 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Grey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town, 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

*  [The  ruins  of  Doune  Castie,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Menteith,  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  are 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ardoch  and  the  Teith.] 

'  [It  may  he  worth  noting,  that  the  Poet  marks  the  progress 
of  the  King  by  naming  in  succession  places  familiar  and  dear  to 
his  own  early  recollections  —  Blair-Drummond,  the  seat  of  the 
Homes  of  Kaimes ;  Kier,  that  of  the  principal  family  of  the 
name  of  Stirling ;  Ochtertyre,  that  of  John  Ramsay,  the  well- 
known  antiquary,  and  correspondent  of  Burns ;  and  Craigfbrth, 
that  of  the  Callenders  of  Craigforth,  almost  under  the  walls  of 
Stirling  Castle; — all  hospitable  roofs,  under  which  he  had  spent 
many  of  his  younger  days.  —  Ed.] 
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XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  straio'd. 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd; 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 

Who  in?::tant  to  his  stirrup  sprung:  — 

"Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  you  woodsman  gr^f 

Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way, 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array? 

Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain-side?^ 

Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or  whoml 

"No,  by  my  word;  —  a  burly  groom 

He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 

A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." — 

"  Out,  out,  De  Vaux !   can  fear  supply. 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye? 

Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew, 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew; 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 

*Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle! 

The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  EarL 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe; 

The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard; 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared.** 

Then  right-hand  wheel'd  their  steeds,  and  straight 

They  won  the  Castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambus-KenueVWs  -oX^^e^  ^\«^, 
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Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf, 

Held  sad  communioD  with  himseif:  — 

''Yes!   all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame; 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Graeme, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late! 

The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  given, 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven ;  — 

— Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear, 

How  excellent!    but  that  is  by. 

And  now  my  business  is  —  to  die. 

— ^Ye  towers!    within  whose  circuit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 

And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound  !^ 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 

*  An  eminence  on  the  north-east  of  the  Castle,  where  state 
criminals  were  executed.  Stirling  was  often  polluted  with  noble 
blood.     It  is  thus  apostrophized  by  J.  Johnston :  — 

"  Discordia  tristis 

Heu  quoties  procerum  sanguine  tinxit  humum! 
Hoc  uiK)  infelix,  et  felix  cetera;  nusquam 
Laetior  aut  coeli  frone  gcniusve  soli." 

The  fate  of  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  whom  James  IL 
stabbed  in  Stirling  Castle  with  his  own  hand,  and  while  under 
his  royal  safe-conduct,  is  familiar  to  all  who  read  Scottish  history. 
Murdack  Duke  of  Albany,  Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  father-in- 
law,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  and  Alexander  Stuart,  werr  exe- 
cuted at  Stirling,  in  1425.  They  were  beheaded  upon  an  emi- 
nence witliout  the  castle  walls,  but  making  part  of  the  same  hill, 
ftom  whence  they  could  behold  their  strong  castle  of  Doune,  and 
their  extensive  possessions.    This  "  heading  hill,"  as  it  was  sorae- 
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As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand,—* 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare  —  for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom! 

— But  hark  !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel? 

And  see!    upon  the  crowded  street, 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet' 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum, 

And  merry  morrice-dancers  come 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day.* 

James  will  be  there:  he  loves  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow, 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career, 

The  high-born  tilter  shivers  spear. 

I'll  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 

And  play  my  prize;  —  King  James  shall  mark, 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinev^rs  stark. 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

times  termed,  bears  commonly  the  less  terrible  name  of  Huriy- 
hacket,  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  a  courtly  amusement 
alluded  to  by  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  says  of  the  pastimes  id 
which  the  young  King  was  engaged, 

'*Some  harled  him  to  the  Hurly-hacket;'* 

which  consisted  in  sliding,  in  some  sort  of  chair  it  may  be  snp- 
posed,  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  smooth  bank.  The  boys  of  Edin- 
burgh, about  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  play  at  the  hurly-hacket 
on  the  Calton-hill,  using  for  their  seat  a  horse^s  skull. 

*  [See  Appendix,  ^ote  0.'\ 
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XXI. 

The  Castle  gates  wer^  open  flung, 

''^he  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  and  rung, 

And  echo'd  loud  the  flinty  street 

Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet, 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 

Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went, 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low, 

To  hb  white  jennet's  saddlebow, 

Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame, 

Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame. 

And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain, — 

He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 

Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire. 

Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 

Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 

"Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King  James!" 

Behind  the  King  throng'd  peer  and  knight. 

And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 

Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 

Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 

— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 

Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stern; 

There  nobles  mourn'd  their  pride  restrain'd. 

And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdain'd; 

And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan. 

Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 

There  thought  upon  their  own  grey  tower, 

Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  ^vje«, 

XX 
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And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart 

XXIL 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood*  and  all  his  band, — 

'  The  exhibition  of  this  renowned  outlaw  and  his  band  was  a 
favourite  frolic  at  such  festivals  as  we  are  describing^.  This 
sporting,  in  .which  kings  did  not  disdain  to  be  actors,  was  pro- 
hibited in  Scotland  upon  the  Reformation,  by  a  statute  of  the  6th 
Parliament  of  Queen  Mary,  c.  61,  a.  d.  1555,  which  ordered, 
under  heavy  penalties,  that,  "  na  manner  of  person  be  chosen 
Robert  Ilude,  nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of  Unreason,  Queen  of 
May,  nor  otherwise."  But  in  1561,  the  "  rascal  multitude," 
says  John  Knox,  "  were  stirred  up  to  make  a  Robin  Hude,  whilk 
enormity  was  of  many  years  left  and  damned  by  statute  and  act 
of  Parliament ;  yet  would  they  not  be  forbidden."  Accordingly, 
they  raised  a  very  serious  tumult,  and  at  length  made  prisoners 
the  magistrates  who  endeavoured  to  suppress  it,  and  would  not 
release  them  till  they  extorted  a  formal  promise  that  no  one 
should  be  punished  for  his  share  of  the  disturbance.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  complaints  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk, 
that  these  profane  festivities  were  continued  down  to  1602.' 
Bold  Robin  was,  to  say  the  least,  equally  successful  in  maintain- 
ing his  ground  against  the  reformed  clergy  of  England :  for  the 
simple  and  evangelical  Latimer  complains  of  coming  to  a  coun- 
try church,  where  the  people  refused  to  hear  him,  because  it  was 
Robin  Hood^s  day ;  and  his  mitre  and  rochet  were  fain  to  give 
way  to  the  village  pastime.  Much  curious  information  on  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  late 
Mr.  Ritson*s  edition  of  the  songs  respecting  this  memorable  cot* 
1  Book  of  X.Yie\3xv\\«%«L\  ¥atk^^,  414. 
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Friar  Tuck  with  quartcrstafT  and  cowl, 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
ScaHet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might, — 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  white. 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
Fondly  he  w^tch'd,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy, — 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply  1 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright* 

law.  The  game  of  Robin  Hood  was  usually  acted  in  May ;  and 
he  was  associated  with  the  morrice-dancers,  on  whom  so  much 
Ulastration  has  been  bestowed  by  the  commentators  on  Shak- 
epeare.  A  very  lively  picture  of  these  festivities,  containing  a 
great  deal  of  curious  information  on  the  subject  of  the  private 
life  and  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  was  thrown,  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Strutt,  into  his  romance  entitled  Queen-hoo  Hall, 
published  after  his  death,  in  1808. 

*  The  Douglas  of  the  poem  is  an  imaginary  person,  a  supposed 
uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Angus.  But  the  king's  behaviour  during  an 
unexpected  interview  with  the  Laird  of  Kilspindie,  one  of  the 
banished  Douglasses,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  the 
text,  is  imitated  from  a  real  story  told  by  Huuie  of  Grodscroft.  1 
would  have  availed  myself  more  fully  of  the  simple  and  affecting 
circumstances  of  the  old  history,  had  thoy  not  been  already  woven 
into  a  pathetic  ballad  by  my  friend  Mr.  Finlay.* 

>  See  Scuttish  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads.  Glasgow,  1808,  vol.  ii.  p.  117 

Vol.111— .iS 
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XXIII. 

Now,  clear  the  ring!    for,  hand  to  hand, 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 

"  His  (the  king's)  implacability  (towards  the  family  of  Douglas) 
did  also  appear  in  his  carriage  towards  Archibald  of  Kilspindie, 
whom  he,  when  he  was  a  child,  loved  singularly  well  for  hie  abil- 
ity of  body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  his  Gray-SteilL*  Archi- 
bald, being  banished  into  England,  could  not  well  compart  with 
the  humour  of  that  nation,  which  he  thought  to  be  too  proud,  and 
that  they  had  too  high  a  conceit  of  themselves,  joined  with  a  con- 
tempt and  despising  of  all  others.  Wherefore,  being  wearied  of 
that  life,  and  remembering  the  king's  favour  of  old  towards  him, 
he  determined  to  try  the  king's  mercifulness  and  clemency.  So 
he  comes  into  Scotland,  and  taking  occasion  of  the  king's  haD^ 
ing  in  the  park  at  Stirling,  he  casts  himself  to  be  in  his  way,  as 
he  was  coming  home  to  the  castle.  So  soon  as  the  king  saw  him 
afar  off,  ere  he  came  near,  he  guessed  it  was  he,  and  said  to  one 
of  his  courtiers,  yonder  is  my  Gray-Steill,  Archibald  of  Kilspiih 
die,  if  he  be  alive.  The  other  answered,  that  it  could  not  be  he, 
and  that  he  durst  not  come  into  the  king's  presence.  The  king 
approaching,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  craved  pardon,  and  pro- 
mised from  thenceforward  to  abstain  from  meddling  in  puUic 
aflkirs,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  and  private  life.  The  king  went  by, 
without  giving  him  any  answer,  and  trotted  a  good  round  pace 
up  the  hill.  Kilspindie  followed,  and,  though  he  wore  on  him 
a  secret,  or  shirt  of  mail,  for  his  particular  enemies,  was  as  soon 
at  the  castle  gate  as  the  king.  There  he  sat  him  down  upon  a 
stone  without,  and  entreated  some  of  the  king's  servants  for  a 
cup  of  drink,  being  weary  and  thirsty ;  but  they,  fearing  the 
king's  displeasure,  durst  give  him  none.  When  the  king  was 
set  at  his  dinner,  he  asked  what  he  had  done,  what  he  had  said, 
and  whither  he  had  gone  1  It  was  told  him  that  he  had  desired 
a  cup  of  drink,  and  had  gotten  none.  The  king  reproved  them 
very  sharply  for  their  discourtesy,  and  told  them,  that  if  he  had 
not  taken  an  oath  that  no  Douglas  should  ever  serve  him,  he 
would  have  received  him  into  his  service,  for  he  had  seen  him 
1  A  champion  of  popuVax  Tom&uce.    8ce  EUU't  Rrmmncet,  vol.  iii. 
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Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes, 
Nor  call'd  in  vain;  for  Douglas  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring/ 

Bometime  a  man  of  great  ability.  Then  he  sent  him  word  to  go 
to  Leith,  and  expect  his  further  pleasure.  Then  some  kinsman 
of  David  Falconer,  the  canonier,  tliat  was  slain  at  Tantallon, 
began  to  quarrel  with  Archibald  about  the  matter,  wherewith  the 
king  showed  himself  not  well  pleased  when  he  heard  of  it  Then 
he  commanded  him  to  go  to  France  for  a  certain  space,  till  he 
heard  further  from  him.  And  so  he  did,  and  died  shortly  after. 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  King  of  England,  (Henry  VIII.)  to 
blame  his  nephew,  alleging  the  old  saying,  That  a  king's  face 
should  give  grace.  For  this  Archibald  (whatsoever  were  Angus's 
or  Sir  George's  fault)  had  not  been  principal  actor  of  any  thing, 
nor  no  counsellor  nor  stirrer  up,  but  only  a  follower  of  his  friends, 
and  that  noways  cruelly  dispased." — Hume  of  Godscrqft,  ii.  107. 
'  The  usual  prize  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram  and  a  ring,  but  the 
animal  would  have  embarrassed  my  story.  Thus,  in  the  Cokes 
Tale  of  Gamelyn,  ascribed  to  Chaucer : 

**  There  happed  to  be  there  beside 

Tryed  a  wrestling; 
And  therefore  there  was  y-«etten 

A  ram  and  als  a  ring." 

Again*  the  Litil  Geste  of  Robin  Hood : 

- "  By  a  bridge  was  a  wrestling. 


And  there  taryed  was  he, 
And  there  was  all  the  best  yemen 

Of  ail  the  west  countrey. 
A  full  fayre  game  there  was  set  up, 

A  while  bull  up  y-pight, 
A  great  courser  with  saddle  and  Inydle, 

With  gokl  burnished  full  brygbt; 
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While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 

As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 

Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd ; 

Indignant  then  he  turn'd  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown, 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark; — 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park, 

The  grey-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past, 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modern  day. 

XXIV. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow'd 
A  purse  well  fill'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud,. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd. 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  grey  man; 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 


A  payre  of  gloves,  a  red  golde  ringe, 
A  pipe  of  wync,  good  fay; 

What  man  bereth  him  best,  I  wis. 
The  prise  shall  bear  away." 
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Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong; 

The  old  men  mark'd  and  shook  the  head, 

To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread, 

And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son, 

Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 

Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 

Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 

The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 

Though  wrecked  by  many  a  winter's  storm; 

The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 

His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 

Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 

Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 

But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 

Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 

With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 

Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind : 

No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 

Once  held  his  side  the  honoured  place, 

Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field; 

Found  safety  underneath  his  shield ; 

For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 

When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known! 

XXV. 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag, 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag, 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down. 
That  venison  free,  and  Bourdeaux  wine. 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra, — whom  from  Douglas'  side 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 
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The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North, — 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way. 
And  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey, 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 
The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 
•By  strange  intruder  broken  short. 
Came  up,  and,  with  his  leash  unbound. 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 
The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred. 
To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 
And  oft  would  Ellen,  Lufra's  neck, 
In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck; 
They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 
In  darkcn'd  brow  and  flashing  eye; 
As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride; 
Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more, 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal. 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steel. 

XXVI. 

Then  clamour'd  loud  the  royal  train. 
And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 
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But  stern  the  Baron's  warning — *'  Back  1 

Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack! 

Beware  the  Douglas. — Yes!  behold, 

King  James!    The  Douglas,  doom'd  of  (dd. 

And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 

A  willing  victim,  now  attends, 

Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends.'' — 

"Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid? 

Presumptuous  Lord!"  the  Monarch  said; 

"Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  clan. 

Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 

The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman-mercy  would  not  know: 

But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook 

Injurioas  blow,  and  haughty  look? — 

What  ho !    the  Captain  of  our  Guard ! 

Give  the  offender  fitting  ward. — 

Break  off*  the  sports!" — for  tumult  rose, 

And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 

"Break  off*  the  sports!"  he  said,  and  frovni'd, 

"And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground." 

XXVIL 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Repel  I'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud  ; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek; 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff",  with  bar, 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
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At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep, 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep ; 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disorder'd  roar. 
Witii  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  Commons  rise  against  the  law, 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, — 
"Sir  John  of  Hyndford !    'twas  my  blade^ 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid; 
For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIII. 
**Hear,  gentle  friends!  ere  yet  for  me. 
Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 
My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause 
I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 
Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 
The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire? 
Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 
Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 
My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 
That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 
Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind. 
Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind? 
Oh  no!   Believe,  in  yonder  tower 
It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  houi. 
To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread, 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red; 
To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun. 
For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 
For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires; 
For  me,  that  orpWaus  vjec\>  VWvc  €yc^\ 
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That  patriots  mourn  insulted  Islws^ 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still  1" 

XXIX. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  In  rain. 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray*d 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone, 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Bless'd  him  who  stay'd  the  civil  strife; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high, 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy, 
Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire, 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire: 
Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved, 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge. 
With  sighs  resign'd  his  honour'd  charge. 

XXX. 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
"O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool? 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,  "the  loud  acclaim. 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name? 
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With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for  King  James  their  morning  note; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  daj, 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet. 
If  he  could  hurl  mc  from  my  seat 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign. 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain ! 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fever'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing,' 

0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king! 

XXXI. 
"But  soft!    what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed? 

1  guess  his  cognizance  afar  — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar?" — 
"He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground: 
For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown, — 
Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne,' — 

>  [ tt  Who  deserves  greatnesp, 

Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  aifections  are 

A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye !    Trust  yel 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 

And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate, 

Him  vile,  that  vias  ^out  ^axWd" 


The  ouUaw'd  Cbieftaiii»  Roderick  Dhu, 

Has  summoD'd  his  rebellious  crew; 

Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 

These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd 

The  Eari  of  Mar,  this  morn,  from  Doune, 

To  break  thieir  muster  march'd,  and  soon 

Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 

But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought. 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide, 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride.**  ' 

xxxn. 

^Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amiss,  r— 

I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this: 

I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 

— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way; 

Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 

The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 

Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 

We  do  forbid  the  intended  war: 

Roderick,  this  morn,  in  single  fight. 

Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight; 

And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 

Submitted  to  our  natbn's  law&    ^ 

The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 

Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 

Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 

For  their  Chief's  crimes,  avenging  steel. 

Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco;   fly!" — 

He  turn'd  his  steed, — "My  liege,  I  hie, — 

Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 

I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 

The  turf  the  flying  courser  spurn'd, 

And  to  bis  towers  the  King  retum'd. 
rr 
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XXXIIL 

HI  with  King  James's  mood  that  day. 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay; 
Soon  were  dismissed  the  courtly  thnrng. 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 
Of  rumour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms: — the  Douglas  too, 
They  mourned  him  pent  within  the  bold, 
"Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old.*** 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid, 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd; 
And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tidings  of  %ht  on  Katrine's  shore; 
At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun, 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 
Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 

>  Stabbed  by  James  IL  in  Stirling  CtsUe. 
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CANTO  SIXTH. 


THE  6UARD.ROOM. 

I. 

The  sud,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance; 
Summoning  revelle-N  from  the  lagging  dancCf 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lancC) 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  O I  what  scenes  of  woe. 

Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam! 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  it  stream; 
The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam. 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail, 
The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  bis  feeble 
waiL 
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11. 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier-step  and  weapon-clang, 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd, 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And,  struggling  with  the  snK>ky  air, 
Deaden'd  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd  stone. 
And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war. 
Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar. 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch, 
And  feverM  with  the  stern  debauch; 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 
And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 
ShowM  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench; 
Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench; 
Some,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  haoA 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flungt 
iAt  eyery  step  their  harness  rung. 

in. 

Thes6  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword. 

Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord, 

Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 

Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name; 

Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved, 
''"To  live  by  battle  which  they  love  A* 
— • — iPi  •<  • 
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There  the  Italian's  clouded  face. 

The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace; 

The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 

More  freely  breathed  in  mountain-air; 

The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil; 

Their  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  name; 

And  merry  England's  exiles  came, 

To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain, 

Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  train'd  to  wield 

The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield; 

In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold; 

In  pillage  fierce  and  uncontrolled; 

And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast. 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their  wordsi 
Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near, 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 
Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of  Guard, 
Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard; 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke!  — 
At  length  up-started  John  of  Brent^ 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent; 
19  » 
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A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 

In  host  a  hardy  mutineer, 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  da 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  short, 

And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  "Renew  the  bowl! 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll, 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 

Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

V. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown  bowl, 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black-jack, 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack ; 
Yet  whoop,  Barnaby  !  oflT  with  thy  liquor, 
Drink  upsees*  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  ykar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 

The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip, 

Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly 

And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black  eye; 

Yet  whoop.  Jack  !  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 

Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  Dotl 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  Mother  Church. 

1..  ■  ■ .  ■ ■-_ * — - 

'  Bacchanalian  mtei^eQUoT^>QOTr(S7)e^  ^ram  xhs^  Dutoh. 
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Yet  whoop,  bully-boys !  off  with  your  liquor. 
Sweet  Marjorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 

VL 
The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without. 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went, — 
"  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And, —  beat  for  jubilee  the  drum! 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  grey  and  scarr'd. 
Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid, 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 
Of  the  loosie  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
"What  news?"  they  roar'd: — "I  only  know, 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe. 
As  wild  and  as  uutameable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell; 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast" — 
**  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such  spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ! 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land, 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band." — * 

'The  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  as  we  leani  from  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Strutt,  on  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
people  of  England,  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of  various  assistants,  to 
render  these  performances  as  captivating  as  possible.  The  glee- 
maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant     Her  duty  was  tumbling  and 
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VIL 

"  No,  comrade  ;  —  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight  these  sought  our  line, 


dancing ;  and  therefore  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Saint  Mark's 
Gospel  states  Herod  ias  to  have  vaulted  or  tumbled  before  King 
Herod.  In  Scotland,  these  poor  creatures  seem,  even  at  a  late 
period,  to  have  been  bondswomen  to  their  masters,  as  appears  fhxn 
a  case  reported  by  Fountainhall.  **  Rcid  the  mountebank  pursues 
Scot  of  Harden  and  his  lady,  for  stealmg  away  from  bim  a  little 
girl,  called  the  tumbling-lassie,  that  danced  upon  his  stage:  and 
he  claimed  damages,  and  produced  a  contract,  whereby  he  bought 
her  from  her  mother  for  dOL  Scots.  But  we  have  no  slaves  in 
Scotland,  and  mothers  cannot  sell  their  bairns ;  and  physicians 
attested,  the  employment  of  tumbling  would  kill  her;  and  her 
joints  were  now  grown  stiff,  and  she  declined  to  return  ;  though 
she  was  at  least  a  'prentice,  and  so  could  not  run  away  from  her 
master :  yet  some  cited  Moses's  law,  that  if  a  servant  shelter  him- 
self with  thee,  against  his  master's  cruelty,  thou  shalt  surely  not 
deliver  him  up.  The  Lords,  renitente  cancellario^  assoilzied 
Harden,  on  the  27th  of  January,  (1687.)" — Fountairhau.'s 
Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  439.* 

The  facetious  qualities  of  the  ape  soon  rendered  him  an  accept- 
able addition  to  the  strolling  band  of  the  jongleur.  Ben  Jonaon, 
in  his  splenetic  introduction  to  the  comedy  of  *<  Bartholomew 
Fair,"  is  at  pains  to  inform  the  audience  '^  that  he  has  ne'er  a 
sword-and-buckler  man  in  his  Fair,  nor  a  juggler,  with  a  well- 
educated  ape,  to  come  over  the  chaine  for  the  King  of  fSnglaod, 
and  back  again  for  the  prince,  and  sit  still  on  his  haunches  for  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spaine." 

iTlRiugb  less  to  my  purpose,  I  cannot  help  noticing  a  cireamatanos  naped- 
ing  another  of  this  Mr.  Reid's  attendants,  which  occurred  during  Jamei  11.^ 
wal  for  Catholic  proselytism,  and  is  told  by  Fountainhall,  with  diy  Scottifh 
Irony.  '*  Jahuarj^  17th,  ir)87.— Reid  the  mountebank  is  received  into  tte 
Popish  church,  and  one  of  his  blackainores  was  persuaded  to  acc«*|it  of  baptiMi 
(torn  the  Popir^h  prioHtiii,  and  to  turn  Christian  papist  ;  which  waa  a  great 
imphy;  he  was  cnMed  Jame?,  atlw  tti^i  l^\tv^  trnd  chancellor,  and  the  Aportlt 
yauHw  "  "  Ibi:i  p.  44U. 
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That  aged  harper  and  the  girl, 

And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 

Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed, 

And  bring  them  hitherward  with  ^peed. 

Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 

For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm," — 

**  Hear  ye  his  boast  1 "  cried  John  of  Brent, 

Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent; 

^  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 

And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 

To  pay  the  forester  his  fee? 

I'll  have  my  share  howe'er  it  be. 

Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 

Bertram  his  forv^ard  step  withstood; 

And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood, 

Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 

Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife; 

But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between 

And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen: — 

So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 

The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 

The  savage  soldiery,  amazed. 

As  on  descended  angel  gazed; 

Even  hardy  Brent»  abash'd  and  tamed. 

Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 

Boldly  she  ^[K)ke, — "  Soldiers,  attend  ! 
My  father  wais  the  soldier's  friend; 
Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong. 
Should  exile'*  daughter  sufier  wrong,"-* 
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Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, — 
"  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd : 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid! 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws, 
And  merry  Need  wood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose, — if  Rose  be  living  now," — 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 
"Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  tbou. — 
Hear  ye,  my  mates; — I  go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall: 
There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor; 
And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o'er, 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part, 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart! — 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough: 
Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent    Enough.** 

IX. 

Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  young, — 
(Of  Tullibardine's  house  he  sprung,) 
Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight; 
Gay  was  his  mien,  his  hunK)ur  light. 
And,  though  by  courtesy  controll'd. 
Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 
The  high-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 
The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 
And  dauntless  eye; — and  yet,  in  sooth, 
Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth; 
But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien, 
111  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 
Might .  lightly  bear  construction  strangOf 
And  give  loose  faivcY  «co^  \o  x^xta^f^ 
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** Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid! 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar. 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  1 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require, 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire?" — 

Her  dark  eye  flash'd; — she    paused  and  sigh'd,— 

"O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride!  — 

—Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shaoie,  and  strife, 

A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims. 

Given  by  the  Monarch  to  Fitz-James." 

X. 

The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took, 
With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look; 
And  said, — "This  ring  our  duties  own; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates, 
The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour; 
Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way.'* 
But,  ere  she  follow'd,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 
She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
AnrK>ng  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
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The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  iook« 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffer'd  gold;-^ 

"Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 

And  O  forget  its  ruder  part! 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share, 

Which  in  my  barret-cap  I'll  bear, 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war, 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

With  thanks, — 'twas  all  she  could^ — the  maid 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XL 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent:  — 
"  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I, —  to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  Chief's  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir, 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, — 
A  doleful  tribute  I — o'^r  his  hearse. 
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Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot; 
It  is  my  right — deny  it  not!" — 
"  Little  we  reck,^  said  John  of  Brent, 
**We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name — a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord: 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord*^  part,— 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert! 
And,  but  I  k)ved  to  drive   the  deer. 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring   steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
G>me,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see.** 

XIL 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within, 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where,  loosely  stored| 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  8Word» 
And  many  an  hideous  engine  grim. 
For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing  limb. 
By  artist  form'd,  who  deem'd  it  shanf^ 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch, 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch, 
While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roU'd, 
And  made  the  bar  imhasp  its  hold. 
They  enter'd:  —  'twas  a  prison-room 
Of  stem  security  and  gloom, 
ZZ  Vol.111 20 
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Yet  not  a  dungeon;  for  the  day 

Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way^ 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 

Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor; 

Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 

Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold* 

**Here,"  said  De  Brent,  "thou  mayst  remain 

Till  the  Leech  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell, 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 

Retiring  then  the  bolt  he  drew. 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head; 

The  woudering  Minstrel  look'd,  and  knew — 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought, 

They,  erring,  deem'd  the  Chief  he  sought 

XIII. 
As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand, — 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu! 
And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides, 
That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  bea^ 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat;— 
O!   how  unlike  her  course  at  sea! 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea!  — 
Soon  as  the  M\i«tt  A  \\^  «j>M  ^^xv> 
—"What  o{  ttiy  Xad^l— ^  xm^  f^aoA— 
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Mj  mother?— Douglas 7— tell  me  alll 

Have  thej  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall? 

Ah,  yes!  or  wherefore  art  thou  here! 

Yet  speak, — speak  boldly, — do  not  fear.** — 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 

Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  toa) — 

"Who  fought — who  fled? — Old  man,  be  brief;— 

Some  might — for  they  had  lost  their  Chiefl 

Who  basely  live? — who  bravely  died?" — 

«*0,  calm  thee,  Chief!**  the  Minstrel  cried, 

"Ellen  is  safe;"— "For  that  thank  Heaven !*•— 

**And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given; — 

The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well. 

And,  for  thy  clan, — on  field  or  fell. 

Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 

Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 

Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent, 

Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent" 

XIV. 
The  Chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high, 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
CSiequer'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 
— "Hark,  Minstrel!   I  have  heard  thee  play, 
With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day, 
In  yon  lone  isle, . . .  again  where  ne'er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear !  . . . 
That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high, 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. — 
Strike  it!' — and  then,  (for  well  thou  canst,) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced, 

*  There  are  several  instances,  at  least  in  tradition,  of  penoos 
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Fling  me  the  [ncture  of  the  fight. 
When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might 

80  mudi  attached  to  particular  times,  as  to  reqairo  to  bear  them 
on  their  death-bed.  Such  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  late 
Mr.  Riddcll  of  Glenriddell,  in  his  collection  of  Border  tones, 
respecting  an  air  called  the  "  Dandling  of  the  Bairns,"  for  which 
a  certain  Gallovidian  laird  is  said  to  have  evinced  this  strong 
mark  of  partiality.  It  is  popularly  told  of  a  fknons  freebooter, 
that  he  composed  the  tune  known  by  the  name  of  Macpbenon*s 
Rant  while  under  sentence  of  deaths  and  played  it  at  the  gdlows- 
troeu  Some  spirited  words  have  been  adapted  to  it  by  Bums. 
A  similar  story  is  recounted  of  a  Welsh  bard,  who  composed  and 
played  on  his  death-bed  the  air  called  Dafyddy  GArregg  Wen» 
But  the  most  curious  example  is  given  fay  Brantome,  of  ia  maid 
of  honour  at  the  court  of  France,  entitled,  Ma<!temoiBel)id  de 
Limeuil.  '*  Durant  sa  maladie,  dont  elle  trespassa,  jamais  elle 
ne  cessa,  ains  causa  tonsjours ;  car  elle  estoit  fort  grande  fNir- 
leuse,  brocardeuse,  et  tres-bien  et  fort  k  propos,  et  tres-belle  avec 
cela.  Quand  Theure  de  sa  fin  fut  venue,  elle  fit  venir  a  8(^  son 
valet,  (ainsi  que  le  filles  de  la  codr  en  ont  chactme  no,)  qni  s'ap- 
pelloit  Julien,  et  scavoit  tres-bien  joiier  du  violon.  *  Julien,'  luy 
dit  elle,  *  prenez  vostre  violon,  et  sonnez  moy  tousjonrs  jusques  a 
ce  que  me  voyez  morte  (car  je  m'y  en  vais)  la  defaiVe  des  Sussses, 
et  le  mieux  que  vous  pourrez,  et  quand  vous  serez  sur  te  taiot, 
*  Tout  est  perdu,'  sonnez  le  par  quatre  ou  cing  fots^  le  |^us  pifiause- 
ment  que  vous  pourrez,*  ce  qui  fit  I'autre,  et  elle-mesme  luy  Bidoit 
de  la  voix,  et  quand  ce  vint  *  tout  est  perdu,'  elle  le  reitera  par 
deux  fbis ;  et  se  toumant  de  Tautre  coste  du  chevet,  elle  dit  k  ses 
compagnes:  *Tout  est  perdu  k  ce  coup,  et  k  boA  escitol;'  et 
ainsi  deceda.  Voila  nne  morte  joyeuse  et  plaisi^te.  le  tiem  ce 
conte  de  deux  de  ses  compagnes,  dignes  de  foi,  qni  vireht  joCier 
ce  mystere."  —  Oeuwes  de  Brantome,  iil  507.  The  tune  to 
which  this  fair  lady  chose  to  make  her  final  exit  was  compoeed 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Swiss  at  Marignano.  The  burden  is  quoted 
by  Panurge,  in  Rabelais,  and  consists  of  these  words,  imitating 
the  jargon  of  the  Swiss,  which  is  a  mixture  of  IVehch  flSaii  6^ 
iiian: 
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111  listeDy  till  my  fancy  hears 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  1 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  then, 

For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 

And  my  fi-ee  spirit  burst  away, 

As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle-fray." 

The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd, — 

Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid; 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 

He  witnessed  from  the  mountain's  height. 

With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 

Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song. 

And  bore  him  in  career  along;  — 

As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide. 

That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 

But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream, 

Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's  beam. 

XV. 

3Sattk  of  aSeal*  an  Bufne.' 
"The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 

•*Tout  est  verlore. 
La  Tintelore, 
Tout  est  verlore,  bi  Got!" 

*  A  skirmish  actually  took  place  at  a  pass  thus  called  in  the 
Trosacbs,  and  closed  with  the  remarkable  incident  mentioned  in 
the  text    It  was  greatly  posterior  in  date  to  the  reign  of  James  V. 

"  In  this  roughly-wooded  island,'  the  country  people  secreted 
their  wives  and  children,  and  their  most  valuable  effects,  ftom 
the  rapacity  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  during  their  inroad  into  this 
country,  in  the  time  of  the  republic.    These  mvaders,  not  ven- 

*  Tliat  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Katrine,  so  often  mentioned  in  tlw 
text. 
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For,  ere  he  parted,  he  wonld  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray — 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand! — 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  ripple  on  the  lake, 
Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne, 
The  deer  has  sought  the  brake; 


taring  t.0  ascend  by  the  ladders,  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  took 
a  more  circuitous  road,  through  the  heart  of  the  Trosachs,  the 
most  frequented  path  at  that  time,  which  penetrates  the  wilder- 
ness ahout  half  way  between  Binean  and  the  lake^  by  &  tract 
called  Yea-chilleach,  or  the  Old  Wife's  Bog. 

**  In  one  of  the  defiles  of  this  by-road,  the  men  of  the  country 
at  that  time  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  invading  enemy,  and  shot 
one  of  Cromwell*s  men,  whose  grave  marks  the  scene  of  aictioD, 
and  gives  name  to  that  pass.^  In  revenge  of  this  insalt  the  sol- 
diers resolved  to  plunder  the  island,  to  violate  the  women,  and 
put  the  children  to  death.  With  this  brutal  intention,  one  of  the 
party,  more  expert  than  the  rest,  swam  towards  the  island,  to 
fetch  the  boat  to  his  comrades,  which  had  carried  the  women  to 
their  asylum,  and  lay  moored  in  one  of  the  creeks.  His 'compa- 
nions stood  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  in  full  viefw  of  all  that 
was  to  pass,  waiting  anxiously  for  his  return  with  the  boat  But 
just  as  the  swimmer  had  got  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  island, 
and  was  laying  hold  of  a  black  rock,  to  get  on  shore,  a  hei;oine, 
who  stood  on  the  very  point  where  he  meant  to  land,  hastily 
snatching  a  dagger  from  below  her  apron,  with  one  stroke  severed 
his  head  from  the  body.  His  party  seeing  this  disaster,  and  relin- 
quishing all  future  hope  of  revenge  or  conquest,  made  the  best 
of  their  way  out  of  their  perilous  situation.  This  amazon's 
great-grandson  lives  at  Bridge  of  Turk,  who,  besides  others, 
attests  the  anecdote." —  Sketch  of  the  Scenery  near  Callender, 
Stirling,  1806,  p.  20.  I  have  only  to  add  to  this  account,  that 
the  heroine's  name  was  HeVeu  ^VmojcI. 
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Itle  mnftll  birds  will  not  nng  ak>ud» 

The  springing  trout  lies  stili, 
So  4afk^f  glooms  yon  thundercloud, 
That  swatfaeS)  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi^  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread, 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread? 
Is  it  tke  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams, 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams? 
— I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far  1 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array! 

XVL 
"Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 

Survey'd  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stern  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  clash'd,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
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There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  ahake ' 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  scem'd  to  quake. 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe; 
The  host  moves,  like  a  deep-sea  wave, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  ai)d  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

XVII. 

"At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 

Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 

As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 

Had  peaPd  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 

Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven,    . 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear: 
For  life !  for  life !  their  plight  they  ply — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  4n\e,  m  d^eu.dful  race. 
Pursuers  and  pMvs\i^; 
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Before  tbftt  tide  oT  flight  and  chase^ 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place, 

The  iqpe»irmai's  twilight  wood  ? — 
*  Down,  down/  cried  Mar,  *  your  lances  down ! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe!' 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown, 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low; 
And  ck»cly  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.-^ 
^Weil  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 

As  their  TincheP  cows  the  game! 
Thej  ooine  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' — 

xvin. 

^Bearing  before  thenn,  in  tfieir  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Right  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 

Each  targe  was  dark  below: 
And  with  the  ocean's  m%hty  swing. 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wii^, 
They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash; 

*  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  surrounding  a  great  space, 
and  gradually  narrowing,  brought  immexise  quantities  of  dieer 
together,  which  usually  made  despeHate  efibarts  te  break  thlrodgb 
the  Tinchel 
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I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadlj  clang, 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang  I 
But  Moray  wheeFd  his  rearward  rank 
Pf  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank, 
— *My  banner-man  advance! 
I  seCy'  he  cried,  '  their  column  shake. — 
Now,  gallants!   for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance!' — 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout, 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out, 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne  — 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  thenl 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd;     ' 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanish'd  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep, 

Receives  her  roaring  linn, 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mas»: 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

:**  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din, 
■  Thitt^'deep  attd  doubl\u%  ijouss  within 
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— Ilfinstrely  avraj !  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on:  its  issue  wait, 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. — 
Grey  Benvenue  I  soon  repassed, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  C€tst 

The  sun  is  set; — the  clouds  are  met^ 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 

An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge. 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge, 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound, 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  spoke  the  stern  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life, 
Seeming,  to  minstrel-ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 

Nearej"  it  comes — the  dim- wood  glen 

The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen. 
But  not  in  mingled  tide; 

The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 

High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 
And  overhang  its  side ; 

While  by  the  lake  below  appears 

The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 

At  weary  bay  each  shatter'd  band. 

Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand; 

Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail. 

That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale, 

And  broken  arms  and  disarray 

Mark'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  d^^. 
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XX. 

**  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance. 
The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 

And  cried — 'Behold  yon  isle!  — 
See!  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand, 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand: 
*Tia  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile;  — 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er, 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war- wolf  then, 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den/ 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave:  — 
All  saw  the  deed  —  the  purpose  knew, 
^   And  to  their  clamours  Benvenue 

A  mingled  echo  gave; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch  Katrine's  breast, 
'  Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest 
WpU  for  the  swimmer  sweli'd  they  high, 
Tc   mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye; 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  bail 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Grael. — 
In  vain. —  He  nears  the  isle  —  and  lol 
Eh  hand  is  on  a  aYia\\o^^«  \mnv. 
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— Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came. 

It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame;-— 

I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame, 

Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand:  — 

It  darkened, —  but  amid  the  moan 

Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan;  — 

Another  flash  !  —  the  spearman  floats 

A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 

And  the  stern  Matron  o'er  him  stood, 

Her  band  and  d^igger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

**' Revenge  1   revenge!'  the  Saxons  cned, 

The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied. 

Despite  the  elemental  rage, 

Again  they  hurried  to  engage; 

But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight. 

Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight, 

Sprung  finoDi  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag, 

Waved  'twJxt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 

Clar»on  and  trumpet  hy  his  side 

Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide. 

While,  in  the  Monarch's  name,  afar 

An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 

For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 

Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." 

— But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand. 

The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand'— 

Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 

How  Roderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy: 

At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime. 

With  Ufled  hand,  kept  feeble  time; 

Vol.  m. 21 

AAA 
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That  motioQ  ceased, —  yet  feeling  strong 

Varied  hb  look  as  changed  the  song; 

At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 

The  minstrel  melody  can  hear; 

His  face  grows  sharp, —  his  hands  are  clench'd, 

As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrench'd; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy; 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhul— * 

Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast, 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  passed; 

But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled, 

He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

SLametit 

"And  art  thou  cold  and  slowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine's  shade! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say? 

*  [**Rob  Roy,  while  on  his  deathbed,  learned  tliat  a  person, 
with  whom  he  was  at  enmity,  proposed  to  visit  him.  *  Raise  me 
from  my  bed,'  said  the  invalid ;  *  throw  my  plaid  around  me,  and 
bring  me  my  claymore,  dirk,  and  pistols, —  it  shall  never  be  said 
that  a  foeman  saw  Rob  Roy  MacGregor  defenceless  and  unurm- 
ed.'  His  foeman,  conjectured  to  be  one  of  the  MacLarens  before 
and  after  mentioned,  entered  and  p;iid  his  compliments,  enquir- 
ing after  the  health  of  his  formidable  neighbour.  Rob  Roy  main- 
tained a  cold  haughty  civility  during  their  short  conference;  and 
80  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  *  Now,'  he  said,  *  all  is  over  -^ 
let  the  piper  play.  Ha  til  mi  tuUdh,*  [we  return  no  more,]  ahd  he 
if  Mid  to  have  exp\Ted  befot^  the  dir^  was  finished.** — hUrO' 
duction  to  Rob  Roy.    "WoDerlet|  Now\»,NOi.vft.'^^Ss;\ 
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— For  thee, — who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay, 
For  thee,  of  Both  well's  house  the  stay. 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line, 
E'eo  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
Pll  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine! 

^'What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  bill! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill, 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done. 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line, 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  tbine^ — 
O  woe  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine! 

"  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage !  — 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage. 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain! 
And,  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain, 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine. 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honour'd  Pine." 

XXIII. 

Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart, 
Where  play'd,  with  many-colour'd  gleams, 
Through  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall. 
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And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 

A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 

The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay. 

Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray; 

Or,  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say. 

With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 

The  dun-deer's  hide  for  canopy; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 

While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 

Her  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride. 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game. 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Graeme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made. 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betrayed. — 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known. 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head! 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour? 

'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung* 

XXIV. 

3Las  ot  t|)e  iEmprfsoneH  jlQttntninin. 
''My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  bood» 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food, 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall, 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thralU 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
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With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free. 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

"I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time, 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl, 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring, 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

"No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  is  lost  to  love^nd  me!" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, 
The  list'ner  had  not  turn'd  her  head, 
It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 
When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 
And  Snowdoun's  graceful  Knight  was  near. 
She  turn'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 
"O  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James!"  she  said; 
"How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt" "O  say  not  so! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
21* 
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Not  mine,  alas!  the  boon  to  gire. 

And  bid  thy  noble  fother  live; 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid, 

With  Scotland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 

No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 

May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 

Come,  Ellen,  come! — 'tis  more  than  tirae« 

He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 

With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 

As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 

Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 

And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer; 

Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid. 

Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade. 

Till,  at  hb  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 

A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  'twas  brilliant  ajl  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 
And  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  staid; 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made, 
Then  slo\y  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state. 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate !  — 
•  Sh(i  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port, 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court; 
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Od  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed, — 

Then  turn'd  bewildcr'd  and  amazed, 

For  ail  stood  bare;  and,  in  the  room, 

Fitz- James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 

To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent; 

On  him  each  courtier*s  eye  was  bent; 

'Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen, 

He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 

The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring, — 

And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  KingM 

XXVII. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain-breast. 

Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 

Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay, 

And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay; 

No  word  her  choaking  voice  commands,. — 

She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her  handai 

O!  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 

The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look! 

Gently  he  raised  her, — and,  the  while^ 

Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile; 

Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 

And  bade  her  terrors  be  dkmiss'd: — 

''Yes,  Fair;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-Jameei 

The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 

To  him  thy  woes,  tliy  wishes,  bring; 

He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 

Ask  nought  for  Douglas; — yester  even, 

His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgivea;- 

Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue, 

I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 

'  rSee  Apiieiidiz,  Note  a} 
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We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause. 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
I  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stern, 
With  stout  De  Vaux  and  Grey  Glencairn; 
And  Bothweli's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne. — 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow? 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid.'* 

XXVIIL 
Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Powers— 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice! 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry; 
He  stepp'd  between — "Nay,  Douglas^  nay. 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read, 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed.-— 
Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
'Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  powert 
Nor  falsely  veils  —  for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims,^ 

'  William  of  WorcesX^t,  ^\\o  'wxcXa  «3QK>i<Ql  the  middle  of  the 
Siteenth  century,  callB  B\ji\m^  OjbjCi^  ^Tka^^^cwsv.  ^m  \^ivMk 
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And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-Jamet. 

Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws, 

Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." — 

Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 

— "  Ah,  little  trait' ress !  none  must  know 

What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought, 

What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 

Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  djPew 

My  spell-bound  steps  to  Ben  venue, 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 

Thy  Monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive!" — 

Lindsay  bestows  the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his  Complaint  of  the 
Papingo : 

''Adiea,  fair  Snawdoan,  with  thy  towen  high. 
Thy  chaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round; 
May,  June,  and  July,  would  I  dwell  in  thee* 
Were  I  a  man,  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 
Whilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  rock  rebound." 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  late  excellent  edition  of  Sir  David  lind- 
say's  works,  has  refuted  the  chimerical  derivation  of  Snawdoun 
firom  snedding,  or  cutting.  It  was  probably  derived  from  the 
romantic  legend  which  connected  Stirling  with  King  Arthur,  to 
which  the  mention  of  the  Round  Table  gives  countenance.  The 
ring  within  which  justs  were  formerly  practised,  in  the  cattle 
park,  is  still  called  the  Round  Table.  Snawdoun  13  the  official 
title  of  one  of  the  Scottish  heralds,  whose  epithets  seem  in  all 
countries  to  have  been  fantastically  adopted  from  ancient  history 
or  romance. 

It  appears  [see  Appendix,  Note  Q.]  that  the  real  name  by 
which  James  was  actually  distinguished  in  his  private  excursions, 
was  the  Goodman  of  BaUenguich  ;  derived  from  a  steep  pass 
leading  up  to  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  so  called.  But  the  epi^et 
would  not  have  suited  poetry,  and  would  besides  at  once,  and 
prematurely,  have  announced  the  plot  to  many  of  my  country- 
men, among  whom  the  traditional  stories  above  mentioned  are 
■till  current 
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Aloud  he  spoke  — ""Tbou  8till  dost  bold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold. 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz- James's  ring  — 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King?'* 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd. 

He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 

But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 

A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Graeme, 

And  more  she  deem'd  the  Monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 

Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew; 

And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. — 

"Forbear  thy  suit: — the  King  of  Kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings, 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand, 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand  :— 

My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 

To  bid  Clan-Alpine's  Chieftain  live!  — 

Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  T 

No  other  captive  friend  to  save?'* 

Blushing,  she  tum'd  her  from  the  Kingt 

And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring, 

As  if  she  wish'd  her  sire  to  speak 

The  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cheek. — 

.   '^Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course^ — 
Malcolm,  come  forth!" — And,  at  the  word, 
Down  kneel'd  the  Graeme  to  Scotland's  Lord. 

.    **For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues, 
From  thee  may  Nexv^e^Tic^  Oi^Ywv\\^\  ^i^n^ 
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Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clap, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man, 
DisboDOuring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 

Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme!" 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  hand, 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand.* 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !   The  hills  grow  dark. 
On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 

In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark. 
The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 

'  [ "And  now,  waiving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of  the 

Prince  Regent  He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball ; 
and  after  some  sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as  to 
my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  you  and  your  immortalities: 
he  preferred  you  to  every  bard  past  and  present,  and  asked  which 
tf  your  works  pleased  me  most.  It  was  a  diflScult  question.  I 
answered,  I  thought  the  *  Lay.'  He  said  his  own  opinion  was 
nearly  similar.  In  speaking  of  the  others,  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  you  more  particularly  the  poet  of  Princes,  as  they  never 
appeared  more  fascinating  than  in  *  Marmion'  and  the  *  Lady  of 
the  Lake.'  He  was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the 
description  of  your  James's  as  no  less  royal  than  poetical  He 
spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed  well 
acquainted  with  both,"  &c.  —  Letter  frtym  Lord  Byron  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  July  6,  1812.  Byron's  Life  and  Works,  vol.  iL 
p.  15a] 
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Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fcmntain  lendiDg, 
And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 

Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blendii^, 
With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 

And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  hounng  bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  Harp  I 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway» 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way, 

Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known. 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes.  Enchantress  1  is  thine  owik 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string! 
Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell, 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all  1 — Enchantress,  fare  thee  well 
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INTRODUCTION. 


L 
Comb,  Luot!  wh3e  'tis  morning  hour. 

The  woodland  brook  we  needs  must  pass 
So,  ere  the  sun  assume  his  power, 
We  shelter  in  our  poplar  bower, 
Where  dew  lies  long  upon  the  flower, 

Though  vanish'd  from  the  velvet  grass. 
Curbing  the  stream,  this  stony  ridge 
May  serve  us  for  a  sylvan  bridge; 

For  here,  compelled  to  disunite. 

Round  petty  isles  the  runnels  glide. 
And  chafing  off  their  puny  spite. 
The  shallow  murmurers  waste  their  might 

Yielding  to  footstep  free  and  light 
A  dry-shod  pass  from'  side  to  side. 

IL 

Nay,  why  this  hesitating  pause? 
And,  Lucy,  as  thy  step  withdraws. 
Why  sidelong  eye  the  streamlet's  brim? 

Utania's  foot  without  a  slip. 
Like  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and  slim, 
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From  stone  to  stone  might  safely  trip, 

Nor  risk  the  glow-worm  clasp  to  dip 
That  binds  her  slipper's  silken  rim. 
Or  trust  thy  lover's  strength:  nor  fear 

That  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  miDe, 
Which  could  yon  oak's  prone  trunk  uprear. 
Shall  shrink  beneath  the  burden  dear 

Of  form  so  slender,  light,  and  fine. — 
So, —  now,  the  danger  dared  at  last. 
Look  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past! 

m. 

And  now  we  reach  the  favourite  glade, 

Paled  in  by  copsewood,  cliif,  and  stone^ 
Where  never  harsher  sounds  invade. 

To  break  afiection's  whispering  tonei 
Than  the  deep  breeze  that  waves  the  shada. 

Than  the  small  brooklet's  feeble  moasL 
Come !  rest  tbee  on  thy  wonted  seat ; 

Movss'd  is  the  stone,  the  turf  is  greeo, 
A  place  where  lovers  best  may  meet^ 

Who  would  not  that  their  love  be^seeOf 
The  boughs,  that  dim  the  sumnier  skj^ 
Shall  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy. 

That  fain  would  spread  the  iavi^otici  teli^ 
How  Lucy  of  the  lofty  eye, 
Noble  in  birth,  in  fortunes  high, 
She  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh, 

Meets  her  poor  Arthur  in  the  dale. 

IV. 
How  deep  that  bhish! — how  deep  thai  m^\ 
And  why  docs  Laicy  s\»isi  Twoafc  «^\ 
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Is  it  because  that  crimson  draws 
Its  colour  from  some  secret  cause, 
Some  hidden  movement  of  the  breast, 
She  would  not  that  her  Arthur  guess'd  ? 
O!  quicker  far  is  lovers'  ken 
Than  the  dull  glance  of  common  men, 
And,  by  strange  sympathy,  can  spell 
The  thoughts  the  loved  one  will  not  tell! 
And  mine,  in  Lucy's  blush,  saw  met 
The  hues  of  pleasure  and  regret; 
Pride  mingled  in  the  sigh  her  voice. 

And  shared  with  Love  the  crimson  glow; 
Well  pleased  that  thou  art  Arthur's  choice. 
Yet  shamed  thine  own  is  placed  so  low; 
Thou  turn'st  thy  self-confessing  cheek. 
As  if  to  meet  the  breeze's  cooling ; 
Then,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak, 

For  Love,  too,  has  his  hours  of  schooling. 


Too  oft  my  anxious  eye  has  spied 
That  secret  grief  thou  fain  wouldst  hide, 
The  passing  pang  of  humbled  pride; 
Too  oft,  when  through  the  splendid  hall. 

The  load-star  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
My  fair  one  leads  (he  glittering  ball. 
Will  her  stol'n  glance  on  Arthur  fall, 

With  such  a  blush  and  such  a  sigh  I 
Thou  wouldst  not  yield,  for  wealth  or  rank, 

The  heart  thy  worth  and  beauty  won, 
Nor  leave  me  on  this  mossy  bank. 
To  meet  a  rival  on  a  throne: 
Vol.  IV. 26.     . 
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Why»  then,  should  yaia  repioiiigs  iwBf 

That  to  thj  lover  fate  denies 

A  nobler  name,  a  wide  donmin, 

A  Baron*!  birth,  a  menial  train. 

Since  Heaven  assign'd  him,  for  his  partv 

A  lyre,  a  fekfaioD,  and  a  heart? 
VI. 

My  sword its  master  must  be  dumb; 

But,  when  a  soldier  names  my  name. 

Approach,  my  Lucy!  fearless  come. 
Nor  dread  to  hear  of  Arthur's  shame. 

My  heart — 'mid  all  yon  courtly  crew, 
Of  lordly  rank  and  lofty  Kne, 

Is  there  to  love  and  honour  true, 

That  boasts  a  pulse  s6  warm  as  mine? 
They  praised  thy  diamonds'  lustre  rare— 

Match'd  with  thine  eyes,  I  thought  it  Aided, 
They  praised  the  pearls  that  bound  thy  hair — 

I  only  saw  the  locks  they  braided; 
They  talk'd  of  wealthy  dower  and  land. 

And  titles  of  high  birth  the  token— 
1  thought  of  Lucy's  heart  and  hand. 

Nor  knew  the  sense  of  what  was  spoken* 
And  yet,  if  rank'd  in  Fortune's  roll, 

I  might  have  learn'd  their  choice  onwisey 
Who  rate  the  dower  above  the  soul. 

And  Lucy's  diamonds  o'er  her  eyes. 

VIL 
My  lyre — it  k  an  idle  toy. 

That  borrows  accents  not  its  own, 
Like  warbler  of  Cc^ombian  sky. 

That  sing^  but  \n  a  mcciK.  Vwdr.!' 


*  The  ^QcVvtv^^^vA. 
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Ne'er  did  k  sound  o'er  sainted  well. 
Nor  beasis  it  aught  of  Border  speU; 
Its  strings  no  feudal  slogan  pour. 
Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  claymore; 
Nq  shouting  clans  applauses  raise, 
Because  it  sung  their  fathers'  praise; 
On  Scottish  moor,  or  English  down, 
It  ne'er  was  graced  with  fair  renown; 
Nor  won, — best  meed  to  minstrel  true, — 
One  favouring  smile  from  fair  Buocleuch  I 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  tone, 
And  heard  by  one  dear  maid  alone. 

VIIL 

But,  if  thou  bid'st,  these  tones  shall  tell, 

Of  errant  knight,  and  damozelle; 

Of  the  dread  knot  a  Wizard  tied, 

In  punishment  of  maiden's  pride, 

In  notes  of  marvel  and  of  fear, 

That  best  may  charm  romantic  ear. 
For  Lucy  loves, — like  Collins,  ill-starr'd  nameM 
Whose  lay's  requital  was  that  tardy  fame, 
Who  bound  no  laurel  round  his  living  head. 
Should  hang  it  o'er  his  monument  when  dead, — 
-^ /  —  ■ 

'  Collins,  according  to  Johnson,  "  by  indulging  some  peculiar 
habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of 
imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular 
traditions.  He  loved  feiries,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters;  he 
delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze 
on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  water- 
falls  of  Elysian  gardens.*' 
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Foi   Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted  strand. 

And  thread,  like  him,  the  maze  of  Fairy  land; 

Of  golden  battlements  to  view  the  gleam. 

And  slumber  soft  by  some  Elysian  stream; 

Such  lays  she  loves, — and,  such  my  Lucy's  choice, 

What  other  song  can  claim  her  Poet's  voice? 
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CANTO  FIRST. 


L 

Where  is  the  Maiden  of  mortal  strain, 

That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of  Triermaint* 

She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant,  and  kind, 

Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind. 

Blithe  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood, 

Courteous,  and  generous,  and  noble  of  blood  — 

Lovely  as  the  sun's  first  ray, 

When  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  April  day; 

•  Triennain  was  a  fief  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  in  Comber- 
land ;  it  was  possessed  by  a  Saxon  family  at  the  time  of  the  Co» 
quest,  but,  <*  after  the  death  of  Gilmore,  Lord  of  Tryermatne  and 
Torcrossock,  Hubert  Vaux  gave  Tryermaine  and  Torcrosaock  to 
his  second  son,  Ranulph  Vaux ;  which  Ranulph  afterwards  became 
heir  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  the  founder  of  Lanercost,  who 
died  without  issue.  Ranulph,  being  Lord  of  all  Gilsland,  gave 
Gilraore's  lands  to  his  own  younger  son,  named  Roland,  and  let 
the  Barony  descend  to  his  eldest  son  Robert,  son  of  Ranulph. 
Roland  had  issue  Alexander,  and  he  Ranulph,  after  whom  suc- 
ceeded Robert,  and  they  were  named  Rolands  successively,  that 
were  lords  thereof,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  That 
house  gave  for  arms.  Vert,  a  bend  dexter,  chequy,  or  and  gules.** 
—  Burn's  Antiquities  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland^  vol.  ii 
p.  482.  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
26* 
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Constant  and  true  as  the  widow'd  dove, 

Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love ; 

Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave, 

Where  never  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  wave; 

Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain, 

Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain; 

Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and  dies. 

Yet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that  dance  in  its  sighs ; 

Courteous  as  monarch  the  morn  he  is  crown'd. 

Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the  glad  ground; 

Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 

In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet  — 

Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood,  and  her  strain. 

That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of  Triermain. 

IL 

Sir  Roland  de  Yaux  he  hath  laid  him  to  sleep. 
His  blood  it  was  fever'd,  his  breathing  was  deep. 
He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 
The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot; 
His  dinted  helm  and  his  buckler's  plight 
Bore  token  of  a  stubborn  fight 

All  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  still. 
Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest, 
M^th  the  slow  soft  tunes  he  loves  the  best, 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast. 

Like  the  dew  on  a  summer  hilL 

HI. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day; 
The  sun  was  struggling  with  frost-fog  grey. 
That  like  a  silvery  crape  was  spread 
Aound  Skiddaw's  dim  awd  ^\s>VaLXi\.  Vk^aA« 
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And  faintlj  gleamM  each  painted  pane 
Of  the  lordly  halls  of  Triermain, 

When  that  Baron  bold  awoke. 
Starting  he  woke,  and  loudly  did  call, 
Rousing  his  menials  in  bower  and  hall. 

While  hastily  he  spoke. 

IV. 

**  Hearken,  my  minstrels !   which  of  ye  all 
Touch'd  his  harp  with  that  dying  fall, 

So  sweet,  so  soft,  so  faint, 
It  seem'd  an  angel's  whlsper'd  call 

To  an  expiring  saint? 
And  hearken,  my  merry-men  I    What  time  or  where 

Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  her  heavenly  brow 
With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes  so  fair. 
And  her  graceful  step  and  her  angel  air. 
And  the  eagle  plume  in  her  dark -brown  hair. 

That  pass'd  from  my  bower  e'en  now!** 


Answer'd  him  Richard  de  Bretville;  he 
Was  chief  of  the  Baron's  minstrelsy, — 
"Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Have  sat  since  midnight  close, 
When  such  lulling  sounds  as  the  brooklet  sings 
Murmur'd  from  our  melting  strings. 
And  hushed  you  to  repose. 

Had  a  harp-note  sounded  here, 

It  had  caught  my  watchful  ear. 
Although  it  fell  as  faint  and  shy 
As  bashful  maiden's  half-form'd  sigh, 

When  she  thinks  her  lover  near." 
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Answer'd  Philip  of  Fasthwaite  tall. 
He  kept  guard  in  the  outer-hall,— » 
•*  Since  at  eve  our  watch  took  post, 
Not  a  foot  has  thy  portal  cross'd; 

Else  had  I  heard  the  steps,  though  k>v 
And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  receives, 
In  morn  of  frost,  the  wither'd  leaves. 

That  drop  when  no  winds  blow." — 

VL 
**Then  come  thou  hither,  Henry,  my  page, 
Whom  I  saved  from  the  sack  of  Hermitage, 
When  that  dark  castle,  tower,  and  spire, 
Hose  to  the  skies  a  pile  of  fire. 

And  redden'd  all  the  Nine-stane  Hill, 
And  the  shrieks  of  death,  that  wildly  broke 
Through  devouring  flame  and  smothering  smoke. 

Made  the  warrior's  heart-blood  chill. 
The  trustiest  thou  of  all  my  train, 
My  fleetest  courser  thou  must  rein, 
And  ride  to  Lyulph's  tower, 
And  from  the  Baron  of  Triermain 

Greet  well  that  Sage  of  power. 
He  is  sprung  from  Druid  sires, 
And  British  bards  that  tuned  their  lyres 
To  Arthur's  and  Pendragon's  praise, 
And  his  who  sleeps  at  Dunmailraise.^ 
Gifted  like  his  gifted  race, 
He  the  characters  can  trace, 

^  Dunmailraise  is  one  of  the  grand  passes  firom  Camberland 
into  Westmoreland.    It  takes  its  name  from  a  cairn,  or  pile  of 
JfODes^  erected,  it  is  said,  \x>  ^he  m<&moTY  of  Dunmail,  the  last 
King  of  Cumberland. 
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Grraven  deep  in  elder  time 

Upon  Hellvellyn's  cliffs  sublime; 

Sign  and  sigil  well  doth  he  know, 

And  can  bode  of  weal  and  woe, 

Of  kingdoms'  fall,  and  fate  of  wars. 

From  mystic  dreams  and  course  of  stars. 

He  shall  tell  if  middle  earth 

To  that  enchanting  shape  gave  birtb. 

Or  if  'twas  but  an  airy  thing, 

Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  bring, 

Framed  from  the  rainbow's  varying  dyes^ 

Or  fading  tints  of  western  skies.^ 

For,  by  the  blessed  rood  I  swear, 

If  that  fair  form  breathe  vital  air, 

No  other  maiden  by  my  side 

Shall  ever  rest  De  Vaux's  bride!" 

VII. 

The  faithful  Page  he  mounts  his  steed. 
And  soon  he  cross'd  green  Irlhing's  mead, 
Dash'd  o'er  Kirkoswald's  verdant  plain. 
And  Eden  barr'd  his  course  in  vain. 
He  pziss'd  red  Penrith's  Table  Round,* 
For  feats  of  chivalry  renown'd, 

*  [**Ju8t  like  Aurora  when  she  ties 

A  rainbow  round  the  morning  skies." 

Moore.] 

•  A  circular  intrenchment,  about  half  a  mile  from  Penritli,  is 
thus  popularly  termed.  The  circle  within  the  ditch  is  aboat  one 
hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  circumference,  with  openings,  or 
approaches,  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  As  the  ditch  is  on 
the  inner  side,  it  could  not  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  defence, 
and  it  has  reasonably  been  conjectured,  that  the  enclosure  was 
designed  for  the  solemn  exercise  of  feats  of  chivalry ;  and  the 
embankment  around  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 

ccc 
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Left  Mayburgh's  mound'  and  stones  of  power. 
By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour, 
And  traced  the  Eamont's  winding  way. 
Till  Ulfo's  lake^  beneath  him  lay. 

vm. 

Onward  he  rode,  the  pathway  still 
Winding  betwixt  the  lake  and  hill; 
Till,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Struck  from  its  base  by  lightning  shock. 

He  saw  the  hoary  Sage: 
The  silver  moss  and  lichen  twined. 
With  fern  and  deer-hair  check'd  and  lined, 

A  cushion  fit  for  age; 
And  o'er  him  shook  the  aspen-tree, 
A  restless  rustling  canopy. 
Then  sprung  young  Henry  from  his  selle, 

And  greeted  Lyulph  grave, 
And  then  hb  master's  tale  did  tell. 

And  then  for  counsel  crave. 
The  Man  of  Years  mused  long  and  deep, 
Of  time's  lost  treasures  taking  keep, 
And  then,  as  rousing  from  a  sleep. 

His  solemn  answer  gave. 

'  Higher  up  the  river  Eamont  than  Arthur's  Round  Table,  is 
a  prodigious  enclosure  of  great  antiquity,  formed  by  a  collection 
of  stoaes  upon  the  top  of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  called  Mayburgh. 
In  the  plain  which  it  encloses  there  stands  erect  an  unhewn 
stone  of  twelve  feet  in  height  Two  similar  masses  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  during  the  memory  of  man.  The  whole 
appears  to  be  a  monument  of  Druidical  times. 
■fDlf  water.] 
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IX. 

"  That  maid  is  born  of  middle  earth, 

And  may  of  man  be  won, 
Though  there  have  glided  since  her  birth 

Five  hundred  years  and  one. 
But  Where's  the  Knight  in  all  the  north, 
That  dare  the  adventure  follow  forth 
So  perilous  to  knightly  worth, 

In  the  valley  of  St.  John  ? 
Listen,  youth,  to  what  I  tell. 
And  bind  it  on  thy  memory  well; 
Nor  muse  that  I  commence  the  rhyme 
Far  distant  'mid  the  wrecks  of  time. 
The  mystic  tale,  by  bard  and  sage, 
Is  handed  down  from  M erlin^s  age. 


2.suli)!)'9  ^le. 
"Kino  Arthur  has  ridden  from  merry  Carlisle, 

When  Pentecost  was  o'er : 
He  joumey'd  like  errant-knight  the  while. 
And  sweetly  the  summer  sun  did  smile 

On  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 
Above  his  solitary  track 
Rose  Glamarara's  ridgy  back. 
Amid  whose  yawning  gulfs  the  sun 
Cast  umber'd  radiance  red  and  dun, 
Though  never  sunbeam  could  discern 
The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn,* 


*  The  small  lake  caJled  Scales-tarn  lies  so  deeply  embosomed 
in  the  recesses  of  the  huge  mountaiD  called  Saddleback,  more 
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In  whose  black  mirror  you  may  spy 
The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky. 
The  gallant  King  he  skirted  still 
The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 
Rock  upon  rocks  incumbent  hung, 
And  torrents,  down  the  gullies  flung, 
Join'd  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on. 
Recoiling  now  from  crsig  and  stone, 
Now  diving  deep  from  human  ken. 
And  raving  down  its  darksome  glen. 
The  Monarch  judged  this  desert  wild. 
With  such  romantic  ruin  piled, 
Was  theatre  by  Nature's  hand 
For  feat  of  high  achievement  plann'd. 

XL 

"O  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bold. 

On  vent'rous  quest  to  ride. 
In  plate  and  mail,  by  wood  and  wold. 
Than,  with  ermine  trapp'd  and  cloth  of  gold, 

In  princely  bower  to  bide; 
The  bursting  crash  of  a  foeman's  spear. 

As  it  shiver'd  against  his  mail,' 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier's  whisper'd  tale : 
And  the  clash  of  Caliburn  more  dear, 

When  on  the  hostile  casque  it  rung, 
Than  all  the  lays 
To  their  monarch's  praise 

That  the  harpers  of  Reged  sung. 

poetically  Glamarara,  is  of  such  great  depth,  and  so  completely 
hidden  from  the  sun,  that  \t  \a  «a\^  WaXs^wna  \iRN«t  t«^\l  it^  and 
tbat  the  reflection  of  the  a^axs  twKj  \»  ^fccaisXtsss^A^, 
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He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or  river, 
Than  in  bower  of  his  bride,  Dame  Guenever, 
For  he  left  that  lady  so  lovely  of  cheer, 
To  follow  adventures  of  danger  and  fear; 
And  the  frank-hearted  Monarch  full  little  did  wot. 
That  she  smiled,  in  his  absence,  on  brave  Lancelot 

XIL 

"  He  rode,  till  over  down  and  dell 

The  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fell; 

And  though  around  the  mountain's  head 

Flow'd  streams  of  purple,  and  gold,  and  red, 

Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam, 

Frown'd  the  black  rocks,  and  roar'd  the  stream. 

With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 

By  lonely  Threlkeld's  waste  and  wood. 

Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 

The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  John, 

Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky. 

Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 

Right  glad  to  feel  those  beams  again. 

The  King  d^w  up  his  chai^er's  rein; 

With  gauntlet  raised  he  screened  his  sight. 

As  dazzled  with  the  level  light, 

And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 

Scann'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale, 

While  'gainst  the  sun  his  armour  bright 

Gleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  light 

xni. 

"Paled  in  by  many  a  lofty  hill. 
The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  aiid.still» 
Vol.  IV. 27 


And,  dbWH  its*  verdknt  bdsoih  fed, 
A  ii<rinding  brooklet  found  its  bed. 
But,  nnidmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound 
Arose  with  airy  turrets  crown'd, 
Buttress,  and  rampire's  circling  bounds 

A^d  mighty  keep  and  tower; 
Seem'd  some  primeval  giant's  hand 
The  castle's  massive  walls  had  plann'd, 
A  ponderous  bulwark  to  withstand 

Ambitious  Nimrod's  power. 
Above  the  moated  entrance  slung> 
The  balanced  drawbridge  trembling  bung. 

As  jealous  of  a  foe ; 
Wicket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard, 
With  iron  studded,  clench'd,  and  barr'd. 
And  pronged  portcullis,  join'd  to  guard 

The  gloomy  pass  below. 
But  the  grey  walls  no  banners  crown'd^ 
Upon  the  watch-tower's  airy  round 
No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound, 
No  guard  beside  the  bridge  was  founds 
And,  where  the  Gothic  gateway  fr#wn'd» 

Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 

XIV. 

''Beneath  the  castle's  gloomy  pride^ 
In  ample  round  did  Arthur  ride 
Three  times;  nor  living,  thing  he  spied^ 

Nor  heard  a  living  sound. 
Save  that,  awakening  from  her  dream, 
The  owlet  now  began  to  scream  ' 

In  concert  with  Ate  rvvsYvVftu^  «k\.t^TCkv 

That  \Va«lfd[  iWis  ^a\\te4  too^^sS- 


i 
1 
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He  lighted  from  hb  goodly  steed. 
And  he  left  him  to  graze  on  bank  and  mead; 
And  slowly  he  climb'd  the  narrow  way, 
That  reach'd  the  entrance  grim  and  grey, 
And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below, 
And  his  bugle-horn  prepared  to  blow, 

In  summons  blithe  and  bold, 
Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  sleep 
The  guardian  of  this  dismal  Keep, 

Which  well  he  guess'd  the  hold 
Of  wizard  stern,  or  goblin  grim, 
Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb. 

The  tyrant  of  the  wold. 

XV. 

"  The  ivory  bugle's  golden  tip 

Twice  touch'd  the  Monarch's  manly  lip. 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 
—  Think  not  but  Arthur's  heart  was  good! 
His  shield  was  cross'd  by  the  blessed  rood, 
Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood. 

He  had  charged  them  through  and  through ; 
Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  space 

Ere  yet  hb  horn  he  blew. 
But,  instant  as  its  'larum  rung. 
The  castle-gate  was  open  flung, 
Portcullis  rose  with  crashing  groan 
Full  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone ; 
The  balance-beams  obey'd  the  blast. 
And  down  the  trembling  drawbridge  cast; 
The  Vaulted  arch  before  hiw  lay. 
With  nought  to  bar  the  glooliiy  ^JTi 
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And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hand 
On  Caliburn's*   resistless  brand. 

XVI. 

«*A  hundred  torches,  flashing  bright, 
Dispell'd  at  once  the  gloomy  night 

That  lour'd  along  the  walls. 
And  show'd  the  King's  astonish'd  sight 

The  inmates  of  the  halls. 
Nor  wizard  stern,  nor  goblin  grim. 
Nor  giant  huge  of  form  and  limb. 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  there; 
But  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung  aloft 
Show'd  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair. 
Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave 

That  dances  to  the  shore; 
An  hundred  voices  welcome  gave, 

And  welcome  o'er  and  o'er! 
An  hundred  lovely  hands  assail 
The  bucklers  of  the  monarch's  mail. 
And  busy  labour'd  to  unhasp 
Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp. 
One  wrapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fair. 
And  one  flung  odours  on  his  hair; 
His  short  curl'd  ringlets  one  smooth'd  down. 
One  wreathed  them  with  a  myrtle-crown, 
A  bride  upon  her  wedding-day, 
Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay. 


'  Tfds  was  the  name  of  Kia^  Artliur's  well-known  sword, 
tonat  also  called  ExcsliVn^.  .  s     .  .\ 
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XVIL 

"Loud  laugh'd  they  all, —  the  King,  in  vain, 
With  question^  task'd  the  giddy  train; 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 
'Twas  one  reply, — loud  laugh'd  they  all. 
Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  they  fling, 
Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
While  some  their  gentle  force  unite. 
Onward  to  drag  the  wondering  knight, 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blows^ 
Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  he  late  had  worn. 
Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  TintadgeHs  spear;' 
Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength, 
Dragg'd  Caliburn  in  cumbrous  length; 
One,  while  she  aped  a  martial  stride. 
Placed  on  her  brows  the  helmet's  pride; 
Then  scream'd,  'twixt  laughter  and  surpiise. 
To  feel  its  depth  o'erwhelm  her  eyes. 
W^itfr  revel-shout,  and  triuniph-song. 
Thus  gaily  marchM  the  giddy  throng. 

xvni. 

"Through  many  a  gallery  and  hall 
They  led,  I  ween,  their  royal  thrall; 
At  length,  beneath  a  fair  arcade 
Their  march  and  song  at  once  they  staia. 

» TiDtadgel  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  is  reported  to  hate  beeik'the 
birthp&ee  of  King  Arthur. 
27  ♦ 
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The  eldest  maiden  of  the  band, 

(The  lovely  maid  was  scarce  eighteen,) 
Raised,  with  imposing  air,  her  band, 
And  reverent  silence  did  command, 

On  entrance  of  their  dueen, 
And  they  were  mute. — But  as  a  glance 
They  steal  on  Arthur's  countenance 

Bewilder'd  with  surprise, 
Their  smother'd  mirth  again  'gan  speak. 
In  archly  dimpled  chin  and  cheek. 

And  laughter-lighted  eyes. 

XIX. 
"The  attributes  of  those  high  days 
Now  only  live  in  minstrel-lays; 
For  Nature,  now  exhausted,  still 
Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 
Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high. 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky, 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Yet  e'en  in  that  romantic  age. 

Ne'er  were  such  charms  by  mortal  seen. 
As  Arthur's  dazzled  eyes  engage, 
When  forth  on  that  enchanted  stage, 
With  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page. 

Advanced  the  castle's  dueen! 
While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  pass'd, 
Her  dark  eye  on  the  King  she  cast, 

That  flash'd  expression  strong; 
The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look, 
.^  Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took, 
And  scarce  the  shame-faced  King  couki  brook 

The  gaze  tV\at  Wl^^  \ow^. 
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A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied, 
Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  pride, 
Had  whisper'd,  '  Prince,  beware ! 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey, 
Rush  on  the  lion  when  at  bay. 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way,  '» 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare!' — ' 

X. 

"At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppress'd. 
The  dame  approach'd  her  warlike  guest, 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree. 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart' 
A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave. 
Then  of  his  goodness  'gan  to  crave 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth. 
Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birth, 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due; 
And  then  she  pray'd  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honour'd  guest 
The  Monarch  meetly  thanks  express'd; 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest. 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest, 

Apace  the  evening  flew. 

» ["  Arouse  the  tiger  of  Hyrcanian  deserts, 
Strive  with  the  haif-slarved  lion  for  his  prey; 
Lesser  the  risk,  than  rouse  the  slumbering  firo 

Of  wild  Fanaticism." 

Waverley  Novels^  vol.  xvii.  p.  207.] 

*[**  Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzlesr  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart'* 

BTBimHi  Ctrim%  18141 
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XXL 
**The  lady  sate  the  Monarch  hj, 
Now  in  her  turn  abash'd  and  shy. 
And  with  indifference  seem'd  to  hear 
The  toys  he  whisper'd  in  her  ear. 
Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair, 
Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there. 
That  show'd  an  over-cautious  care 

Some  inward  thought  to  hide; 
Oft  did  she  pause  in  full  reply, 
And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  e^e, 
Oft  check'd  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh, 

That  heaved  her  bosom's  pride. 
Slight  symptoms  these,  but  shepherds  know 
How  hot  the  mid-day  sun  shall  glow. 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky; 
And  so  the  wily  Monarch  guess'd. 
That  this  assumed  restraint  express'd 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast. 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 
Closer  he  press'd,  while  beakers  rang, 
While  maidens  laugh'd  and  minstrels  sang, 

Still  closer  to  her  ear — " 
But  why  pursue  the  common  tale? 
Or  wherefore  show  how  knights  prevail 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear? 
Or  wherefore  trace,  from  what  slight  cause 
Its  source  one  tyrant  passion  draws, 

Till,  mastering  all  within,' 
Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried. 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide, 

And  foUy  into  sin!" 

'  '' : IJJ   .r.'.^  ■' 

*  [ **  One  M4»TSA  Passion  in  ike  brpaat, 

'  Lilm  hMBOfcC^  ifMV^x^  «v)^\!vv«%  xi^  ^ScA  twtf/'— P^m.] 
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^AiroTHER  day,  another  day. 
And  yet  another,  glides  away ! 
The  Saxon  stern,  the  pagan  Dane, 
Maraud  on  Britain's  shores  again. 
Arthur,  of  Christendom  the  flower. 
Lies  loitering  in  a  lady's  hower; 
The  horn,  that  foemen  wont  to  fear. 
Sounds  but  to  wake  the  Cumbrian  deer» 
And  Caliburn,  the  British  pride. 
Hangs  useless  by  a  lover's  side. 

IL 
**  Another  day,  another  day, 
And  yet  another,  glides  away. 
Heroic  plans  in  pleasure  drown'd, 
He  thinks  not  of  the  Table  Round ; 
In  lawless  love  dissolved  his  life, 
He  thinks  not  of  his  beauteous  wife* 
Better  he  loves  to  snatch  a  flower 
From  bosom  of  his  paramour. 
Than  from  a  Saxon  knight  to  wrest 
The  honours  of  his  heathen  crest; 
DDD 
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Better  to  wreathe,  'mid  tresses  brown. 

The  heron's  plume  her  hawk  struck  down, 

Than  o'er  the  altar  give  to  flow 

The  banners  of  a  Paynim  foe. 

Thus,  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day, 

His  life  inglorious  glides  away; 

But  she,  that  soothes  his  dream,  with  fear 

Beholds  his  hour  of  waking  near. 

III. 

<*Mucb  force  have  mortal  cbanns  to  stay 
Our  peace  in  Virtue's  toilsome  way; 
But  Guendolen's  might  far  outline 
Each  maid  of  merely  mortal  line. 
Her  mother  was  of  human  birth. 
Her  sire  a  Genie  of  the  earth. 
In  days  of  old  deem'd  to  preside 
O'er  lovers'  wiles  and  beauty's  pride. 
By  youths  and  virgins  worshipp'd  long. 
With  festive  dance  and  choral  song. 
Till,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  came, 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  flame. 
Now,  deep  in  Wastdale  solitude, 
The  downfall  of  his  rights  he  rued. 
And,  born  of  his  resentment  heir. 
He  train'd  to  guile  that  lady  fair. 
To  sink  in  slothful  sin  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  name. 
Well  skill'd  to  keep  vain  thoughts  alive 
And  all  to  promise,  nought  to  give. 
The  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store, 
Tibe  bold  and  preasiu^  %a\rf^  xva  \tiss^^ 
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As  wilder'd  children  leave  their  home. 
After  the  rainbow's  arch  to  roam, 
Her  lovers  barter'd  fair  esteem, 
Faith,  fame,  and  honour,  for  a  dream. 

IV. 
"Her  sire's  soft  arts  the  soul  to  tame 
She  practised  thus — till  Arthur  came; 
Then,  frail  humanity  had  part, 
And  all  the  mother  claim'd  her  heart 
Forgot  each  rule  her  father  gave. 
Sunk  from  a  princess  to  a  slave. 
Too  late  must  Guendolen  deplore. 
He,  that  has  all,  can  hope  no  more! 
Now  must  she  see  her  lover  strain. 
At  every  turn,  her  feeble  chain; 
Watch,  to  new-bind  each  knot,  and  shrink 
To  view  each  fast-decaying  link. 
Art  she  invokes  to  Nature's  aid, 
Her  vest  to  zone,  her  locks  to  braid 
Each  varied  pleasure  heard  her  call, 
The  feast,  the  tourney,  and  the  ball: 
Her  storied  lore  she  next  applies. 
Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyes; 
Now  more  than  mortal  wise,  and  then 
In  female  softness  sunk  again ; 
Now,  raptured,  with  each  wish  complying, 
With  feign'd  reluctance  now  denying; 
Each  charm  she  varied,  to  retain 
A  varying  heart — and  all  in  vain! 

V. 
"Thus  in  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
Flank'd  by  some  castle's  Gothic  round. 
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Fain  wouid  the  artist's  skill  provide. 
The  limits  of  his  realm  to  hide. 
The  walks  in  labyrinths  he  twines, 
Shade  after  shade  with  skill  combines. 
With  many  a  varied  flowery  knot, 
And  copse,  and  arbour,  decks  the  spot. 
Tempting  the  hasty  foot  to  stay. 

And  linger  on  the  lovely  way 

Vain  art!   vain  hope!   'tis  fruitless  all! 
At  length  we  reach  the  bounding  wall. 
And,  sick  of  flower  and  trim-dress'd  tree^ 
Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  free« 

VL 

"Three  summer  months  had  scantly  flown» 
When.  Arthur,,  in  embarrass'd  tone. 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  bis  throne; 
Said,  all  too  long  had  been  bis  stay. 
And  duties,  which  a  monarch  sway. 
Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men. 
Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen. — 
She  listened  silently  the  while, 
Her  mood  express'd  in  bitter  smile; 
Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail. 
And  oft  resume  the  unfinish'd  tale 
Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye, 
The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 
He  ceased.     A  moment  mule  she  gazed,. 
And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised; 
One  palm  her  temples  veiPd,  to  hide 
The  tear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride; 
The  other  for  an  instant  press'd. 
The  folding  of  her  silken  vest! 
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VII. 
"At  her  reproachful  sign  and  look, 
The  hint  the  Monarch's  conscience  took. 
Eager  he  spoke  —  'No,  lady,  no! 
Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so, 
Nor  think  he  can  deserter  prove 
To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 
I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword, 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord, 
That  if  a  boy  shall  claim  my  care 
That  boy  is  born  a  kingdom's  heir; 
But,  if  a  maiden  Fate  allows, 
To  choose  that  maid  a  fitting  spouse, 
A  summer-day  in  lists  shall  strive 
My  knights, —  the  bravest  knights  alive, — 
And  he,  the  best  and  bravest  tried. 
Shall  Arthur's  daughter  claim  for  bride.' — 
He  spoke,  with  voice  resolved  and  high  — 
The  lady  deign'd  him  not  reply. 

VIIL 

"  At  dawn  of  morn,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make. 
Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A  single  dewdrop  from  the  spray, 
Ere  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist, 
The  castle-battlements  had  kiss'd, 
The  gates  revolve,  the  drawbridge  falls, 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 
DoflPd  his  soft  garb  of  Persia's  loom. 
And  steel  from  spur  to  helmet-plume, 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode, 
And  joyful  neigh'd  beneath  his  load  o 
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The  Monarch  gave  a  passing  sigh 
Tu  penitence  and  pleasures  by, 
When,  lol  to  his  astonish'd  ken 
Appear'd  the  form  of  Guendolen. 

IX. 
"Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood, 
Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wood: 
Sandaird  her  feet,  her  ankles  bare, 
And  eagle-plumage  deck'd  her  hair; 
Firm  was  her  look,  her  bearing  bold. 
And  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold. 
*  Thou  goest ! '  she  said,  *  and  ne'er  again* 
Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 
Full  fain  would  I  this  hour  delay. 
Though  weak  the  wish  —  yet  wilt  thou  stayt 
'  — No !  thou  look'st  forward.     Still  attend^r-^ 
Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend.' 
She  raised  the  cup — *  Not  this  the  juice 
The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce ; 
Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  draught 
Which  Genii  love!' — she  said  and  quaflPd; 
And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 
From  her  flush'd  cheek  and  sparkling  eye. 

X. 

"The  courteous  Monarch  bent  him  low, 

And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow. 

Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink. 

A  drop  escaped  the  goblet's  brink  — 

Intense  as  liquid  fire  from  hell. 

Upon  the  charger's  neck  it  fell. 

Screaming  with  agowf  axid  ^tv^t^ 

He  bolted  W^ewt?  teel^ufn^Vi-^  ^- 
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— The  peasant  still  can  show  the  dint. 
Where  his  hoofs  lighted  on  the  flint — 
From  Arthur's  hand  the  goblet  flew, 
Scattering  a  shower  of  fiery  dew, 
That  burn'd  and  blighted  where  it  fell!* 
The  frantic  steed  rush'd  up  the  dell, 
As  whistles  from  the  bow  the  reed ; 
Nor  bit  nor  rein  could  check  his  speed, 

Until  he  gain'd  the  hill; 
Then  breath  and  sinew  fail'd  apace, 
And,  reeling  from  the  desperate  race. 

He  stood,  exhausted,  still. 
The  Monarch,  breathless  and  amazed, 
Back  on  the  fatal  castle  gazed 
Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  he  spy. 
Darkening  against  the  morning  sky;^ 
But,  on  the  spot  where  once  they  frown'd. 
The  lonely  streamlet  brawl'd  around 
A  tufted  knoll,  where  dimly  shone 
Fragments  of  rock  and  rifted  stone. 
Musing  on  this  strange  hap  the  while. 
The  King  wends  back  to  fair  Carlisle; 

'  The  author  has  an  indistinct  recollection  of  an  adventure 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  here  ascribed  to  King  Arthur^ 
having  befallen  one  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Denmark.  The 
horn  in  which  the  burning  liquor  was  presented  to  that  Monarch, 
is  said  still  to  be  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen; 

• *'  We  now  gained  a  view  of  the  Vale  of  St  John's,  a 

v^ry  narrow  dell,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  through  which  a 
small  brook  makes  many  meanderings,  washing  little  enclosures 
of  grass-ground,  which  stretch  up  the  rising  of  the  hills.  In  the 
widest  part  of  the  dale  you  are  struck  with  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  ruined  castle,  which  seems  to  stand  upon  the  summit  of 
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And  cares,  that  cumber  royal  sway, 
Wore  memory  of  the  past  away. 

XL 

"Full  fifteen  years,  and  more,  were  sped, 
Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur's  head. 
Twelve  bloody  fields,  with  glory  fought, 
The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought:* 
Rython,  the  mighty  giant,  slain 
By  his  good  brand,  relieved  Bretagne: 

a  little  mount,  the  mountains  around  forming  an  amphitheatre. 
This  massive  bulwark  shows  a  front  of  various  towers,  and  makes 
an  awful,  rude,  and  Gothic  appearance,  with  its  lofty  turrets  and 
ragged  battlements ;  we  traced  the  galleries,  the  bending  arches, 
the  buttresses.  The  greatest  antiquity  stands  characterised  in 
its  architecture ;  the  inhabitants  near  it  assert  it  is  an  antedilu- 
vian structure. 

"  The  traveller's  curiosity  is  roused,  and  he  prepares  to  make 
a  nearer  approach,  when  that  curiosity  is  put  upon  the  rack,  by 
his  being  assured,  that,  if  he  advances,  certain  genii  who  govern 
the  place,  by  virtue  of  their  supernatural  art  and  necramaDcy, 
will  strip  it  of  all  its  beauties,  and  by  enchantment  transform  the 
magic  walls.  The  vale  seems  adapted  for  the  habitation  of  such 
beings ;  its  gloomy  recesses  and  retirements  look  like  haunts  of 
evil  spirits.  There  was  no  delusion  in  the  report ;  we  were  sooa 
convinced  of  its  truth ;  for  this  piece  of  antiquity,  so  veDorable 
and  noble  in  its  aspect,  as  we  drew  near  changed  its  figure,  and 
proved  no  other  than  a  shaken  massive  pile  of  rocks,  which  stand 
in  the  midst  of  this  little  vale,  disunited  fi-om  the  adjoining  moun- 
tains, and  have  so  much  the  real  form  and  resemblance  of  a  cas- 
tle, that  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Castle  Rocks  of  St  John.''— 
Hutchinson's  Excursion  to  the  Lakes,  p.  121. 

*  Arthur  is  snid  to  have  defeated  the  Saxons  in  twelve  pitched 
li%ttles,  and  to  have  acVueve^  \.Vv&  o\.\\%t  ^^^^^  o^lluded  to  in  the 
toxL 
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The  Pictish  Gillamore  in  fight, 
-    And  Roman  Lucius,  own'd  his  might; 

And  wide  were  through  the  worid  renown'd 
The  glories  of  his  Table  Round. 
Each  knight,  who  sought  adventurous  fame, 
To  the  bold  court  of  Britain  came, 
And  all  who  suffer'd"  causeless  wrongs 
From  tyrant  proud,^  or  ^tour  strong. 
Sought  Arthur's  presence  to  complain, 
Nor  there  for  aid  implored  in  vain. 

XU. 

^For  this  the  King,  with  pomp  and  pride, 
Held  solemn  court  at  Whitsuntide, 

And  summon'd  Prince  and  Peer, 
All  who  owed  homage  for  their  land, 
Or  who  craved  knighthood  from  his  handU 
Or  who  had  succour  to  demand. 

To  come  from  far  and  near. 
At  such  high  tide,  were  glee  and  game 
Mingled  wHh  feats  of  martial  fame, 
For  many  a  stranger  champion  came. 

In  lists  to  break  a  spear; 
And  not  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host, 
Save  that  he  trode  some  foreign  coast. 
But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 

Before  hua  amst  appear. 
Ah,  Minstrels!   when  the  Table  Round 
Arose,  with  all  its  warriors  crown'd. 
There  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

In  triumph  to  their  string! 
Five  hundred  y>ear9  are  past  and  gone, 

28* 
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But  Time  shall  draw  his  dying  groan, 
£re  he  behold  the  British  throne 
Begirt  with  such  a  ring! 

xin. 

"  The  heralds  named  the  appointed  spot, 
As  Caerleon  or  Camelot, 

Or  Carlisle  fair  and  free. 
At  Penrith,  now,  the  feast  was  set, 
And  in  fair  Eamonfs  vale  were  met 

The  flower  of  Chivalry. 
There  Galaad  sate  with  manly  grace. 
Yet  maiden  meekness  in  his  face; 
There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace,* 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there: 
And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance. 
And  Lanval  with  the  fairy  lance, 
And  Mordred  with  his  look  askance, 

Brunor  and  Bevidere. 

'  The  characters  named  in  the  following  stanza  are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  the  romances  which  treat  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,  and  their  names  are  strung  together 
according  to  the  established  custom  of  minstrels  upon  such  occa« 
■ions ;  for  example,  in  the  ballad  of  the  Marriage  of  Sir  G»- 
waine :  — 

"Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Stephen  bolde, 

They  rode  with  them  that  daye, 
And,  foremost  of  the  compenye, 

There  rode  the  stewarde  Kaye. 

**  Soe  did  Sir  Banier,  and  Sir  Bore, 

And  eke  Sir  Garratte  keen, 
Sir  Tristrem  too,  that  gentle  knight^ 

To  the  forot^  fx«Aci  vq&  ^gnwda** 
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Why  should  I  tell  of  numhers  more? 
Sir  Cay,  Sir  Banier,  and  Sir  Bore, 

Sir  Carodac  the  keen, 
The  gentle  Gawain's  courteous  lore, 
Hector  de  Mares  and  Pellinore, 
And  Lancelot,  that  ever  noore 

Look'd  stoPn-wise  on  the  Queen.^ 

XIV. 

''When  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound. 
And  harpers  play'd  their  blithest  round, 
A  shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground, 

And  marshals  cleared  the  ring; 
A  maiden,  on  a  palfrey  white, 
Heading  a  band  of  damsels  bright. 
Paced  through  the  circle,  to  alight 

And  kneel  before  the  King. 
Arthur,  with  strong  emotion,  saw 
Her  graceful  boldness  check'd  by  awe, 
Her  dress  like  huntress  of  the  wold, 
Her  bow  and  baldric  trapp'd  with  gold, 

'  Upon  this  delicate  subject  hear  Richard  Robinson,  citiien  of 
London,  in  his  Assertion  of  King  Arthur :  —  "  But  as  it  is  a  thing 
sufficiently  apparent  that  she  (Guenever,  wife  of  King  Arthur) 
was  beautiful,  so  it  is  a  thing  doubted  whether  she  was  chaste, 
yea  or  no.  Truly,  so  far  as  I  can  with  honestie,  I  would  spare 
the  impayred  honour  and  fame  of  noble  women.  But  yet  the 
truth  of  the  historic  pluckes  me  by  the  eare,  and  willeth  not 
onely,  but  commandeth  me  to  declare  what  the  ancients  have 
deemed  of  her.  To  wrestle  or  contend  with  so  great  authoritie 
were  indeede  unto  mei  a  controversie,  and  that  greate."-7-A*«cr- 
tion  qf  King  Arthure,  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe,  London^ 
1582. 
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Her  sandall'd  feet,  her  ankles  bare. 
And  the  eagle-plume  that  decked  her  hair. 
Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung— 
The  King,  as  from  his  seat  he  sprung. 

Almost  cried  *  Guendolen  ! ' 
But  'twas  a  face  more  frank  and  wild. 
Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child. 
Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 

Than  of  the  race  of  men; 
And  in  the  forehead's  haughty  grace, 
The  lines  of  Britain's  royal  race, 

Pendragon's,  you  might  ken. 

XV. 

**  Faltering,  yet  gracefully  she  said — 
'Great  Prince!   behold  an  orphan  maid. 
In  her  departed  mother's  name, 
A  father's  vow'd  protection  claim! 
The  vow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone, 
In  the  deep  valley  of  St.  John.' 
At  once  the  King  the  suppliant  raised, 
And  kiss'd  her  brow,  her  beauty  praised; 
His  vow,  he  said,  should  well  be  kept. 
Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd, — ^ 

^  [Mr.  Adolphus,  in  commenting  on  the  similarity  of  manners 
in  the  ladies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  poetry,  and  those  of  his  then 
anonymous  Novels,  says,  **  In  Rokeby,  the  filial  attachment  and 
duteous  anxieties  of  Matilda  form  the  leading  feature  of  her  chap 
meter,  and  the  chief  source  of  her  distresses.  The  intercourse 
between  King  Arthur  and  his  daughter  Gyneth,  in  The  Bridal 
of  Triermain,  is  neither  long  nor  altogether  amicable ;  but  the 
ioeaarch's  feelings  on  ^ist  beholding  that  beautiful  *  slip  of  wil- 
demeas,'  and  hismaimeT  ot  iece\V\ik^V^T\sfc^Q.\^^^^^<sRsv«!d 
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Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his  queen : 
But  she,  unruflled  at  the  scene, 
Of  hmnan  frailty  construed  mild,  ^/; 

Look'd  upon  Lancelot  and  smiled. 

XVL  i 

"*Up!   up!   each  knight  of  gallant  crest     • 

Take  buckler,  spear,  and  brand  1  J"' 

He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best,      "      >  ^ 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hand.  < 

And  Arthur's  daughter,  when  a  bride, 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower; 
Both  fair  Strath-Clyde  and  Reged  wide. 

And  Carlisle  town  and  tower.' 
Then  might  you  hear  each  valiant  knight, 

To  page  and  squire  that  cried, 
*  Bring  my  armour  bright,  and  my  courser  wight  I 
'Tis  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 

May  win  a  royal  bride.' 
Then  cloaks  and  caps  of  maintenance 

In  haste  aside  they  fling ; 
The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lanc6. 

And  the  steel- weaved  hauberks  ring.  '■  ■   '' 
Small  care  had  they  of  their  peaceful  array,' 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde;  •' 

For  brake  and  bramble  glitter'd  gay. 

With  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 

XVU. 
"Within  trumpet  sound  of  the  Table  Round 
Were  fifty  champions  free,  ^ 

Court,  are  too  forcibly  and  naturally  described  to  be  omitted  in 
this  enumeration." — Letters  on  the  Author  of  Waverl^,  1822, 
p.  212.] 
£££ 
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And  tbej  all  arise  ta  fight  that  prise—- 

They  all  arbe,  but  three. 
Nor  love's  fond  troth,  nor  wedlock's  oath. 

One  gallant  could  withhold, 
For  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  vow, 

For  penance  or  for  gold. 
But  sigh  and  glance  from  ladies  br^bt 

Among  the  troop  were  thrown, 
To  plead  their  right,  and  trjie-love  plight. 

And  plain  of  honour  flown. 
The  knights  thej  busied  them  so  fast. 

With  buckling  spur  and  belt. 
That  sigh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast. 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt 
From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance. 

Each  gallant  turns  aside, 
And  only  thought,  'If  speeds  my  lance, 

A  queen  becomes  my  bride  1 
She  has  fair  Strath-Clyde,  and  Reged  wide* 

And  Carlisle  tower  and  town; 
She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside. 

That  ever  heir'd  a  crown.' 
So  in  baste  their  coursers  they  bestride. 

And  strike  their  visors  down. 

xvm. 

••The  champions,  arm*d  in  martial  sort. 

Have  throng'd  into  the  list, 
And  but  three  knights  of  Arthur's  court 

Are  from  the  tourney  miss'd. 
And  still  these  lovers'  fame  survives 

For  faith  so  coii&taiA.  ^vowci, — 
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There  were  two  wbo  loved  their  neighbour's  wires, 

And  one  who  loved  his  own.' 
The  ficst  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

The  second  Tristrem  bold, 
The  third  was  valiaDt  Carodac, 

Who  won  the  cup  of  gold,* 
What  time,  of  all  King  Arthur's  crew 

(Therecrf  came  jeer  and  laugh,) 
He,  as  the  mate  of  lady  true. 

Alone  the  cup  could  quafil 
Though  envy's  tongue  would  fain  surmise* 

That,  but  for  very  shame. 
Sir  Carodac,  to  6ght  that  prize. 

Had  given  both  cup  and  dame; 

*  ^  In  our  ibrefiithers*  tytne,  when  Papistrie,  as  a  standyng 
poole,  covered  and  overflowed  all  England,  fewe  books  were  read 
in  our  tongue,  sa vying  certaine  bookes  of  chevalrie,  as  they  nid, 
fin*  pastime  and  pleasure ;  which,  as  some  say,  were  made  in  the 
monasteries,  by  idle  monks  or  wanton  chanons.  As  one,  ibr 
example,  La  Mnrte  d*Arthure;  the  whole  pleasure  of  which 
book  standeth  in  two  speciall  poynts,  in  open  manslaughter  and 
bold  bawdrye;  in  which  booke  they  be  counted  the  noblest 
knightes  that  do  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrell,  and  commit 
fowlest  adoulteries  by  sutlest  shifles ;  as  Sir  Launcelot,  with  the 
wife  of  King  Arthur,  his  master ;  Sir  Tristram,  with  the  wifb 
of  King  Marke,  his  uncle ;  Sir  Lamerocke,  with  the  wife  of 
King  Lote,  that  was  his  own  aunt  This  is  good  stufie  for  wise 
men  to  laugh  at,  or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at,  yet  I  know 
when  God*8  Bible  was  banished  the  court,  and  La  Morte  d'Ar- 
thure  received  into  the  princess  chamber.'* — Asoham's  SehoU' 
master, 

*  See  the  comic  tale  of  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  in  the  third 
volume  of  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  fixxn  the  Breton 
or  Norman  original  of  which  Ariosto  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
his  Tale  of  the  Enchanted  Cup. 
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Yet,  since  but  one  of  that  fair  court 
Was  true  to  wedlock's  shrine. 

Brand  him  who  will  with  base  reports- 
He  shall  be  free  from  nnine. 

XIX. 
"Now  caracol'd  the  steeds  in  air. 
Now  plumes  and  pennons  wanton'd  fair. 
As  all  around  the  lists  so  wide 
In  panoply  the  champions  ride. 
King  Arthur  saw,  with  startled  eye. 
The  flower  of  chivalry  march  by. 
The  bulwark  of  the  Christian  creed, 
The  kingdom's  shield  in  hour  of  need. 
Too  late  he  thought  him  of  the  woe 
Might  from  their  civil  conflict  flow; 
For  well  he  knew  they  would  not  part 
Till  cold  was  many  a  gallant  heart 
His  hasty  vow  he  'gan  to  rue, 
And  Gyneth  then  apart  he  drew; 
.To  her  his  lea ding-stafl*  resigned, 
But  added  caution  grave  and  kind. 

XX. 

** '  Thou  see'st,  my  child,  as  pronuse-bouD^ 
I' I  bid  the  trump  for  tourney  sound. 
'  Take  thou  my  warder,  as  the  queen 

.And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene ; 
.  But  mark  thou  this:  —  as  Beauty  bright 

Is  polar  star  to  valiant  knight. 

As  at  her  word  his  sword  he  draws, 
-    His  fairest  guerdon  her  applause, 

80  gentle  maid  s\\ou\d  yv^vcy  ?Ksk 

Of  knighthood  vam  and  daiv\\g&\avia  \»^\ 
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And  Beauty's  eyes  should  ever  be 
Like  the  twin  stars  that  soothe  the  sea* 
And  Beauty's  breath  shall  whisper  peace» 
And  bid  the  storm  of  battle  cease. 
I  tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  far 
These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war. 
Blithe  at  the  trumpet  let  them  go, 
And  iairly  counter  blow  for  bk>w;  — 
No  striplings  these,  who  succour  need 
For  a  razed  helm  or  falling  steed. 
But,  Gyneth,  when  the  strife  grows  warm, 
And  threatens  death  or  deadly  harm» 
Thy  sire  entreats,  thy  king  commands, 
Thou  drop  the  warder  from  thy  hand& 
Trust  thou  thy  father  with  thy  fate. 
Doubt  not  he  choose  thee  fitting  mate; 
Nor  be  it  said,  through  Gyneth's  pride 
A  rose  of  Arthur's  chaplet  died.' 

XXL 

^A  proud  and  discontented  glow 
O'ershadow'd  Gyneth's  brow  of  snow ; 

She  put  the  warder  by:  — 
'Reserve  thy  boon,  my  liege,'  she  said, 
'Thus  chafier'd  down  and  limited, 
Debased  and  narrow'd,  for  a  maid 

Of  less  degree  than  I. 
No  petty  chief,  but  holds  his  heir 
At  a  more  honour'd  price  and  rare 

Than  Britain's  King  holds  me! 
Although  the  sun-burn'd  maid,  for  dower 
Has  but  her  father's  rugged  tower. 

His  barren  hill  add  lee.' 
Vol.  IV. 29 
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King  Arthur  swore,  *  By  crown  and  swordy 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord. 
That  a  whole  summer's  daj  should  strive 
His  knights,  the  bravest  knights  alive  !^-^ 
'Recall  thine  oath!  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Gyneth  can  return  agen; 
Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  stain, 
That  soils  thy  sword  and  crown,  renrninL: 
But  think  not  she  will  e'er  be  bride 
Save  to  the  bravest,  proved  and  tried; 
Pendragon's  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  clashing  sword  or  splinter'd  spear. 

Nor  shrink  though  blood  should  flow; 
And  all  too  well  sad  Guendolen 
Hath  taught  the  faithlessness  of  men, 
That  child  of  hers  should  pity,  when 

Their  meed  they  underga' 

XXII 

"He  frown'd  and  sigh'd,  the  Monarch  bold:  — 

*I  give  —  what!  may  not  withhold; 

For,  not  for. danger,  dread,  or  death, 

Must  British  Arthur  break  his  faith. 

Too  late i  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 

Hath  taught  thee  this  relentless '  part 

I  blame  her  not,  for  she  had  wrong, 

But  not  to  these  my  faults  belong. 

Use,  then,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt; 

But  trust  me, :  that,  if  life  be  spilt. 

In  Arthur's  love,  in  Arthur's  grace, 

Gyneth.  shall  lose  a  daughter's  placa!  ;       , 

With  that  he  turp'^  hi»  bead.  9^(16, .. 

Nor  brook'd  to  gazc^u^gou  her^ii^di^,  .1    ,|| 
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As*  with  the  truncheon  raised,  she  sate 

The  arbitress  of  mortal  fate; 

Nor  brook'd  to  mark,  in  ranks  disposed. 

How  the  bold  champions  stood  opposed. 

For  shrill  the  trumpet*flourish  fell 

Upon  his  ear  like  passing-bell !  \ 

Then  •  first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 

Did  Britain's  hero  turn  away. 


XXIIL 

"But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangour  high. 
As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 
Oh,  blame  her  not!   the  blood  was  hers, 
That  at  the  trumpet's  summons  stirs!  — 
And  e'en,  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  brave  strife  of  chivalry 

A  while  untroubled  view; 
So  well  accomplished  was  each  knight. 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight, 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight. 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 
The  lists  with  painted  plumes  were  strowo. 
Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown, 
But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone,  * 
It  seem'd  their  feather'd  crests  alone 

Should  this  encounter  rue. 
And  ever,  as  the  combat  grows. 
The  trumpet's  cheery  voice  arose, 
Like  lark's  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows, 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 

The  merry  greenwood  through. 
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XXIV. 

^But  soon  to  earnest  grew  tbeir  game. 

The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck  flame, 

And,  horse  and  man,  to  ground  there  came 

Knights,  who  shall  rise  no  more! 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced. 
Gay  shields  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced. 
And  steel  coats  riven,  and  helms  unbraced, 

And  pennons  streamM  with  gore. 
Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array, 
And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray, 
And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong  sway. 

Unheeding  where  they  fell; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  clamours  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's  wailing  scream. 
Heard  o'er  the  whirlpool's  gulfing  stream 

The  sinking  seaman's  knell  I 

XXV. 

^Seem'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate. 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime; 
Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  twenty  of  the  Table  Round, 

Of  chivalry  the  prime. 
Arthur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  his  tresses  grey 
And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay, 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear; 
But  still  she  deem'd  her  mother^s  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  tumuU,  waA  fo\V»idft 
The  sign  that  had  lV\e  sXaw^V^t  ^\a:>ftL, 
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And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Brunor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Helias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down. 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  press'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list. 
Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face, 
(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin's  race,) 
O'erpower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  bled. 
His  heart's-blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast, 
Then  howl'd  at  once  a  whirlwind's  blast, 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'd  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth. 
And  from  the  gulf, — tremendous  birth!— 

The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 

XXVL 

••Sternly  the  Wizard  Prophet  eyed 
The  dreary  lists  with  slaughter  dyed, 

And  sternly  raised  his  hand: — 
•Madmen,'  he  said,  *your  strife  forbear! 
And  thou,  fair  cause  of  mischief,  hear 
The  doom  thy  fates  demand ! 
Long  shall  close  in  stony  sleep 
Eyes  for  ruth  that  would  not  weep; 
Iron  lethargy  shall  seal 
Heart  that  pity  scorn'd  to  feel. 
Yet,  because  thy  mother's  art 
Warp'd  thine  unsuspicious  heart, 
29* 
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And  for  love  of  Arthur's  race. 
Punishment  U  blent  with  grace. 
Thou  shalt  bear  thy  penance  lone 
In  the  valley  of  Saint  John, 
And  this  weird ^  shall  overtake  thee; 
Sleep,  until  a  knight  shall  wake  thee. 
For  feats  of  arms  as  far  renown'd 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round. 
Long  endurance  of  thy  slumber 
Well  may  teach  the  world  to  number 
All  their  woes  from  Gyneth's  pride. 
When  the  Red  Cross  champions  died.' 

XXVIL 
*'As  Merlin  speaks,  on  Gyneth's  eye 
Slumber's  load  begins  to  lie; 
Fear  and  anger  vainly  strive 
Still  to  keep  its  light  alive. 
Twice,  with  efibrt  and  with  pause. 
O'er  her  brow  her  hand  she  draws; 
Twice  her  strength  in  vain  she  tries, 
From  the  fatal  chair  to  rise; 
Merlin's  magic  doom  is  spoken, 
Vanoc's  death  must  now  be  wroken. 
Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  fall, 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball, 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves. 
The  weighty  baton  of  command 
Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand, 
On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head; 
Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread. 
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Bunting,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
O'er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 
And  so  lovely  seem'd  she  there, 
Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair, 
That  her  angry  sire,  repenting. 
Craved  stem  Merlin  for  relenting. 
And  the  champions,  for  her  sake. 
Would  again  the  contest  wake; 
Till,  in  necromantic  night, 
Gyneth  vanish'd  from  their  sight 

XXVIIL 
**  Still  she  bears  her  weird  alone, 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John; 
And  her  semblance  oft  will  seem. 
Mingling  in  a  champion's  dream, 
Of  her  weary  lot  to  plain. 
And  crave  his  aid  to  burst  her  chain. 
While  her  wondrous  tale  was  new. 
Warriors  to  her  rescue  drew. 
East  and  west,  and  south  and  north 
From  the  Liffey,  Thames,  and  Forth. 
Most  have  sought  in  vain  the  glen. 
Tower  nor  castle  could  they  ken; 
Not  at  every  time  or  tide. 
Nor  by  every  eye,  descried. 
Fast  and  vigil  must  be  borne. 
Many  a  night  in  watching  worn, 
Ere  an  eye  of  mortal  powers 
Can  discern  those  magic  towers. 
Of  the  persevering  few, 
Some  from  hopeless  task  withdrew. 
When  they  read  the  dismal  threat 
Graved  upon  the  gtoomy  gate. 
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Few  have  braved  the  yawning  door» 
And  those  few  return'd  no  more. 
In  the  lapse  of  time  forgot, 
Wellnigh  lost  is  Gyneth's  lot; 
Sound  her  sleep  as  in  the  tomb. 
Till  waken'd  by  the  trump  of  doom*'' 

END   OF    LYULPH's   TALE. 


Here  pause,  my  tale;  for  all  too  soon. 
My  Lucy,  comes  the  hour  of  noon. 
Already  from  thy  lofty  dome 
Its  courtly  inmates  'gin  to  roam, 
And  each,  to  kill  the  goodly  day 
That  God  has  granted  them,  his  wav 
Of  lazy  sauntering  has  sought; 

Lordlings  and  witlings  not  a  few, 
Incapable  of  doing  aught, 

Yet  ill  at  ease  with  nought  to  da 
Here  is  no  longer  place  for  me; 
For,  Lucy,  thou  wouldst  blush  to  see 
Some  phantom,  fashionably  thin. 
With  limb  of  lath  and  kerchiefd  chin, 
And  lounging  gape,  or  sneering  grin, 
Steal  sudden  on  our  privacy. 
And  how  should  I,  so  humbly  born. 
Endure  the  graceful  spectre's  scorn  t 
Faith !  ill,  I  fear,  while  conjuring  wand 
Of  English  oak  is  hard  at  hand. 

II. 

Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
For  Hessian  boot  aiid  ^^.wtailooa. 
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And  grant  the  bunger  9eiclon[)  strays 

Beyond  the  snoooth  and  gravelKd  mazei  » 

Laud  we  the  gods,  that  Fashion's  train 

Holds  hearts  of  more  adventurous  strt^in. 

Artists  are  hers,  who  scorn  to  trace  :  ; 

Their  rules  from  Nature's  boundless  grace* 

But  their  right  paramount  assert 

To  limit  her  by  pedant  art, 

Danming  whate'er  of  vast  and  fair 

Exceeds  a  canvas  three  feet  square. 

This  thicket,  for  their  gumption  fit, 

May  furnish  such  a  happy  bit. 

Bards,  too,  are  hers,  wont  to  recite 

Their  own  sweet  lays  by  waxen  light,  i 

Half  in  the  salver's  tingle  drown'd,  { ; 

While  the  chasse-cafe  glides  around; 

And  such  may  hither  secret  stray. 

To  labour  an  extempore : 

Or  sportsman,  with  his  boisterous  holloi 

May  here  his  wiser  spaniel  follow, 

Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume       - 

To  choose  this  bower  for  tiring-room; 

And  we  alike  must  shun  regard, 

From  painter,  player,  sportsman,  bard. 

Insects  that  skim  in  Fashion's  sky. 

Wasp,  blue-bottle,  or  butterfly, 

Lucy,  have  all  alarnns  for  us, 

For  all  can  hum  and  all  can  buzz. 


III. 

But  oh,  my  Lucy,  say  how  long 
We  still  must  dread  this  trifling  throng, 
FFF 
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And  stoop  to  bide,  with  coward  art, 
The  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart  I 
No  parents  thine,  whose  just  commaDd 
Should  rule  their  child^s  obedient  hand; 
Thy  guardians,  with  contending  voice. 
Press  each  his  individual  choice. 
And  which  is  Lucy's? — Can  it  be 
That  puny  fop,  trimmed  cap-a-pee. 
Who  loves  in  the  saloon  to  show 
The  arms  that  never  knew  a  foe; 
Whose  sabre  trails  along  the  ground. 
Whose  legs  in  shapeless  boots  are  drown'd; 
A  new  Achilles,  sure, — the  steel 
Fled  from  his  breast  to  fence  his  heel; 
One,  for  the  simple  manly  grace 
That  wont  to  deck  our  martial  race. 

Who  comes  in  foreign  trashery 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur, 

A  walking  haberdashery, 
Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fur: 
In  Rowley's  antiquated  phrase, 
Ebrse-milliner*  of  modern  days? 

IV. 

Or  is  it  he,  the  wordy  youth, 

So  early  train'd  for  statesman's  part. 

Who  talks  of  honour,  faith,  and  truth. 
As  themes  that  he  has  got  by  heart; 


'  "The  tnmmelf  of  the  pelfraye  pleased  his  ogfal^ 
Aad  the  hor§B^lUmere  his  head  with  roses  digfat.*' 

RoWLBY's  BaOadi  ^  CkKtiA^ 
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Whose  ethics  Chesterfield  can  teach. 
Whose  logic  is  from  Single-speech;^ 
Who  scorns  the  meanest  thought  to  rent 
Save  in  the  phrase  of  Parliament; 
Who,  in  a  tsile  of  cat  and  mouse, 
Calls  ''order,"  and  ''divides  the  house,'' 
Who  "craves  permission  to  reply," 
Whose  "noble  friend  is  in  his  eye;" 
Whose  loving  tender  some  have  reckoa'd 
A  motion^  you  should  gladly  second  T 

V. 

What,  neither?  Can  there  be  a  third. 
To  such  redstless  swains  preferred? — 
O  why,  my  Lucy,  turn  aside, 
With  that  quick  glance  of  injured  pride? 
Forgive  me,  love,  I  cannot  bear 
That  alter'd  and  resentful  air. 
Were  all  the  wealth  of  Russel  mine. 
And  all  the  rank  of  Howard's  line. 
All  would  I  give  for  leave  to  dry 
That  dewdrop  trembling  in  thine  eya 
Think  not  I  fear  such  fops  can  wile 
From  Lucy  more  than  careless  smile; 
But  yet  if  wealth  and  high  d^ree 
Give  gilded  counters  currency. 
Must  I  not  fear,  when  rank  and  birth 
Stamp  the  pure  ore  of  genuine  worth? 
Nobles  there  are,  whose  martial  fires 
Rival  the  fame  that  raised  their  sires, 

*  [See  *<  Parliamentary  Logic,  &c.,  by  the  Right  HoDounbls 
William  Gerard  Hamilton,"  (1806,)  commonly  called  "Si^gls- 
l^ieech  Hamilton."] 
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And  patriots,  skiird  through  storms  of  fatef' '    ' 
To  guide  and  guard  the  reeling  state. 
Such,  such  there  are — If  such  should  corned 
Arthur  must  tremble  and  be  dumb/ 
Self-exiled  seek  some  distant  shore, 
And  mourn  till  life  and  grief  are  o'er. 

VL 

What  sight,  what  signal  of  alarm, 

That  Lucy  clings  to  Arthur's  arm  ? 

Or  is  it,  that  the  rugged  way 

Makes  Beauty  lean  on  lover's,  stay  I, 

Oh,  no!    for  on  the  vale  and  brake,  ., 

Nor  sight  nor  sounds  of  danger  wake,  ,^ 

And  this  trim  sward  of  velvet  green/.  .  _ 

Were  carpet  for  the  Fairy  Queen.' 

That  pressure  slight  was  but  to  tell» 

That  Lucy  loves  her  Arthur  well, 

And  fain  would  banish  from  his  mind 

Suspicious  fear  and  doubt  unkind. 

VII. 

But  wouldst  thou  bid  the  demons  ffy 

Like  mist  before  the  dawning  sky, 

There  is  but  one  resistless  spell  — 

Say,  wilt  thou  guess,  or  must  I  tell? 

'Twere  hard  to  name,  in  minstrel  phrase, 

A  landaulet  and  four  blood-bays. 

But  bards  agree  this  wizard  band 

Can  but  be  bound  in  Northern  land. 
,  'Tis  there  —  nay,  draw  not  back  thy  hand!—: 
"Tis  there  this  slender  finger  round 

Must  golden  amuWl  \ie  Vioxxxid^ 
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Which,  bless'd  with  many  a  holy  prayer, 
Can  change  to  rapture  lovers'  care. 
And  doubt  and  jealousy  shall  die, 
And  fears  give  place  to  ecstasy. 

VIIL 

Now,  trust  roe,  Lucy,  all  too  long 
Have  been  thy  lover's  tale  and  song. 
O,  why  so  silent,  love,  I  pray? 
Have  I  not  spoke  the  livelong  day? 
And  will  not  Lucy  deign  to  say 

One  word  her  friend  to  bless? 
I  ask  but  one  —  a  simple  sound. 
Within  three  little  letters  bound, 

O,  let  the  word  be  YES! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Long  loved,  long  woo'd,  and  lately  won. 

My  life's  best  hope,  and  now  mine  own! 

Doth  not  this  rude  and  Alpine  glen 

Recall  our  favourite  haunts  agen? 

A  wild  resemblance  we  can  trace. 

Though  reft  of  every  softer  grace. 

As  the  rough  warrior's  brow  may  bear 

A  likeness  to  a  sister  fair. 

Full  well  advised  our  Highland  host. 

That  this  wild  pass  on  foot  be  cross'd. 

While  round  Ben-Cruach's  mighty  base 

Wheel  the  slow  steeds  and  lingering  chaise. 

The  keen  old  carle,  with  Scottish  pride. 

He  praised  his  glen  and  mountains  wide: 

An  eye  he  bears  for  nature's  face. 

Ay,  and  for  woman's  lovely  grace. 

Even  in  such  mean  degree  we  find 

The  subtle  Scot's  observing  niind; 

For,  nor  the  chariot  nor  the  train 

Cbtild  gape  of  \u\gaT  viotvder  ^in. 
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But  when  old  Allan  would  expound 
Of  Beal-na-paish^  the  Celtic  aound, 
His  bonnet  dofiPd,  and  bow,  applied 
His  legend  to  my  bonnj  bride; 
While  Lucy  blush'd  beneath  his  eye, 
G>urteous  and  cautious,  shrewd  and  sly. 

11. 
Enough  of  him. — Now,  ere  we  lose. 
Plunged  in  the  vale,  the  distant  views. 
Turn  thee,  my  love!   look  back  once  more 
To  the  blue  lake's  i-etiring  shore. 
On  its  smooth  breast  the  shadows  seem 
Like  objects  in  a  morning  dream. 
What  time  the  slumberer  is  aware 
He  sleeps,  and  all  the  vision's  air: 
Even  so,  on  yonder  liquid  lawn. 
In  hues  of  bright  relQection  drawn. 
Distinct  the  shaggy  mountains  lie. 
Distinct  the  rocks,  distinct  the  sky; 
The  summer-clouds  so  plain  we  note^ 
That  we  might  count  each  dappled  spot: 
We  gaze  and  we  admire,  yet  know 
The  scene  is  all  delusive  show. 
Such  dreams  of  bliss  would  Arthur  draw, 
When  first  his  Lucy's  form  he  saw; 
Yet  sigh'd*  and  sicken'd  as  he  drew, 
Despairing  they  could  e'er  prove  true! 

in. 

But,  Lucy,  turn  thee  now,  to  view 

Up  the  fair  glen,  our  destined  way: 


'Beal-mu-paishythaYtleaf  theBridaL     : 

*v 
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The  fairy  path  that  we  pursue, 
IMBtinguish'd  but  by  greener  hue, 

Winds  round  the  purple  brae, 
While  Alpine  flowers  of  varied  dye 
For  carpet  serve,  or  tapestry. 
See  how  the  little  runnels  leap. 
In  threads  of  silver,  down  the  steep, 

To  swell  the  brooklet's  moan! 
Seems  that  the  Highland  Naiad  grieves. 
Fantastic  while  her  crown  she  weaves, 
Of  rowan,  birch,  and  alder  leaves. 

So  lovely,  and  so  lone. 
There's  no  illusion  there;  these  flowers. 
That  wailing  brook,  these  lovely  bowers, 

Are,  Lucy,  all  our  own; 
And,  since  thine  Arthur  call'd  thee  wife^ 
Such  seems  the  prospect  of  his  life, 
A  lovely  path,  on-winding  still, 
By  gurgling  brook  and  sbping  hiU. 
Tis  true,  that  mortals  cannot  tell 
What  waits  them  in  the  distant  dell; 
But  be  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm, 
We  tread  the  pathway  arm  in  ann. 

IV. 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  wot'st  thou  why 
I  could  thy  bidding  twice  deny, 
When  twice  you  pray'd  I  would  again 
Resume  the  legendary  strain 
Of  the  bold  Knight  of  Triermain? 
At  length  yon  peevish  vow  you  swore, 
That  you  would  sue  to  me  no  more. 
Until  the  minstrel  fit  drew  near. 
And  made  me  pnv.^  a  Vtfttenin^  ear. 
30» 
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But,  loveH^t,  'vrhen  thou  first  Sdnt  prajf 
Continuance  tif*  the  knightly  lay, 
Was  it  not  on  the  happy  day 

That  made  thy  hand  mine  own ! 
When,  dizzied  with  mine  ecstasy, 
Nought  past,  or  present,  or  to  he, 
G)uld  I  or  think  on,  bear,  or  see. 

Save,  Mcy,  thee  alone! 
A  gidcly'-'irtilight' Yiriy  raLptiiriel  w'as,  * 
As  ever  chemist's  magic  gas. 

V. 

Again  the  summons  I  denied 
In  yon  fair  capital  of  Clyde : 
My  Harp — or  let  me  rather  choose 
The  good  old  classic  form — my  Muse, 
(For  Harp's  an  over-scutched  phrase, 
Worn  out  by  bards  of  modern  days,) 
My  Muse,  then — seldom  will  she  wake. 
Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake; 
She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 
Whose  foot  unsandall'd  loves  to  tread 
Where  the  soft  greensward  is  inlaid 

With  varied  moss  and  thyme; 
And,  lest  the  simple  lily-braid. 
That  coronets  her  temples,  fade. 
She  hides  her  still  in  greenwood  shade. 

To  meditate  her  rhyme. 

VI. 
And  now  she  comes!   The  murmur  dear 
Of  the  wild  brook  hath  caught  her  ear. 
The  glade  hath  won  her  eye; 
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She  longs  to  join  with  each  blithe  rill 
That  dances  down  the  Highland  hill. 

Her  blither  melody. 
And  now,  my  Lucy's  way  to  cheer. 
She  bids  Ben-Cruach's  echoes  hear 
How  closed  the  tale,  my  love  whilere 

Loved  for  its  chivalry. 
List  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  flame, 
^ Child  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  camel" 
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Bewcastlb  DOW  must  keep  the  Hold, 

Speir-Adam's  steeds  must  bide  in  stall. 
Of  Hartley-burn  the  bowmen  bold 

Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall; 
And  Liddesdale  may  buckle  spur. 

And  Teviot  now  may  belt  the  brand, 
Taras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir. 

And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland. 
Of  wasted  fields  and  plundered  flocks 

The  Borderers  bootless  may  complain: 
They  lack  the  sword  of  brave  de  Vaux, 

There  comes  no  aid  from  Triermain. 
That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound, 

Hath  wander'd  forth  alone, 
And  day  and  night  keeps  watchful  round 

In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John. 

11. 

When  first  began  his  vigil  bold. 
The  moon  twelve  summer  nights  was  old. 
And  shone  both  &ir  and  full; 
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High  in  the  vault  of  cloudless  blue, 
0*er  streamlet,  dale,  and  rock,  she  threw 

Her  light  composed  and  cool. 
Stretch'd  on  the  brown  hill's  heathy  breast, 

Sir  Roland  eyed  the  vale; 
Chief  where,  distinguished  from  the  ^es^ . . 
Those  clustering  rocks  uprear'd  their  crest, 
The  dwelling  of  the  fiiir  distress'd. 

As  told  grey  Lyulph's  tale. 
Thus  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  night 
Was  quivering  on  hb  armour  bright. 

In  beams  that  rose  and  fell. 
And  danced  upon  his  buckler's  boss, 
That  lay  beside  him  on  the  moss, 

As  on  a  crystal  well. 
HI. 
Ever  he  watch'd,  and  oft  he  deemed, 
While  dn  ihe  mound  the  moonlight  stream'd, 

It  alter'd  to  his  eyes; 
Fain  would  he  hope  the  rocks  'gan  change 
To  buttressed  walls  their  shapeless  range. 
Fain  think,  by  transmutation  strange. 

He  saw  grey  turrets  rise. 
But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throbb'd  high 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fly, 

Which  fancy  had  conceived. 
Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 

That  long'd  to  be  deceived. 
It  was  a  fond  deception  all. 
Such  as,  in  solitary  hall. 

Beguiles  the  musing  eye. 
When,  gazing  on  the  sinking  fire. 
Bulwark,  and  baUlement,  and  8pire«: 
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In  the  red  gulf  we  spy. 
For,  seen  by  moon  of  middle  night, 
Or  by  the  blaze  of  noontide  bright 
Or  by  the  dawn  of  morning  light, 

Or  evening^s  western  flame. 
In  every  tide,  at  every  hour, 
In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  shower, 

The  rocks  remain'd  the  same. 

IV. 
Oft  has  he  traced  the  charmed  mound, 
Oft  climb'd  its  crest,  or  paced  it  round, 

Yet  nothing  might  explore, 
Save  that  the  crags  so  rudely  piled, 
At  distance  seen,  resemblance  wild 
f  To  a  rough  fortress  bore. 

Yet  still  his  watch  the  Warrior  keeps, 
Feeds  hard  and  spare,  and  seldom  sleeps, 

And  drinks  but  of  the  well; 
Ever  by  day  he  walks  the  hill. 
And  when  the  evening  gale  is  chili. 

He  seeks  a  rocky  cell. 
Like  hermit  poor  to  bid  his  bead. 
And  tell  his  Ave  and  his  Creed, 
Invoking  every  saint  at  need. 

For  aid  to  burst  his  spell. 

V. 

And  now  the  moon  her  orb  has  hid, 
And  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread. 

Dim  seen  in  middle  heaven. 
While  o'er  its  curve  careering  fast,     ^ 
Before  the  fiiry  of  the  blast 

The  midnight  clouds  are  driven. 
OGG 
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The  brooklet  raved,  for  on  the  hills 
The  upland  showers  had  swoln  the  rilb, 

And  down  the  torrents  came ; 
Mutter'd  the  distant  thunder  dread. 
And  frequent  o'er  the  vale  was  spread 

A  sheet  of  lightning  flame. 
De  Vaux,  within  his  mountain  cave, 
(No  human  step  the  storm  durst  brave,) 
To  nKX)dy  meditation  gave 

E^ch  faculty  of  soul, 
Till,  luird  by  distant  torrent  sound, 
And  the  sad  winds  that  whistled  round, 
Upon  his  thoughts,  in  musing  drown'd, 

A  broken  slumber  stole. 

VL 

'Twas  then  was  heard  a  heavy  sound, 

(Sound,  strange  and  fearful  there  to  hear, 
'Mongst  desert  hills,  where,  leagues  around. 

Dwelt  but  the  gorcock  and  the  deer:) 
As,  starting  from  his  couch  of  fern. 
Again  he  heard,  in  clangour  stem. 

That  deep  and  solemn  swell, — 
Twelve  times,  in  measured  tone,  it  spoke, 
Like  some  proud  minster's  pealing  clock, 

Or  city's  larum-bell. 
What  thought  was  Roland's  first  when  fell, 
Id  that  deep  wilderness,  the  knell 

Upon  his  startled  ear? 
To  slander  warrior  were  I  loth. 
Yet  must  I  hold  my  minstrel  troths — 

It  was  a  thought  of  fear. 
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VII. 
But  lively  was  the  mingled  thrill 
That  chased  that  momentary  chill, 

For  Love*s  keen  wish  was  there. 
And  eager  Hope,  and  Valour  high. 
And  the  proud  glow  of  Chivalry, 

That  burn'd  to  do  and  dare. 
Forth  from  the  cave  the  Warrior  rushed. 
Long  ere  the  mountain-voice  was  hush'd. 

That  answer'd  to  the  knell ; 
For  long  and  htr  the  unwonted  sound. 
Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round. 
Was  toss'd  from  fell  to  fell; 
And  Glaramara  answer  flung, 
And  Grisdale-pike  responsive  rung. 
And  Legbert  heights  their  echoes  swung, 

As  far  as  Derwent's  dell.^ 

VIII. 

Forth  upon  trackless  darkness  gazed 
The  Knight,  bedeafen'd  and  amazed, 
Till  all  was  hush'd  and  still. 


'  [**The  rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  steeps 
Took  ap  the  lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again; 
That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helm-Crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern ;  Hammar-Scar, 
And  the  tail  steep  of  Silver-How,  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter;  southern  Loughiigg  heard* 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone, 
Helvellyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  lady's  voice, — old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking-trumpet; — back  out  of  the  clouds 
Of  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice; 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head.** 

WORBBWMTB.] 
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Save  the  swoln  torrent's  sullen  roar, 
And  the  night-blast,  that  wildly  bore 

Its  course  along  the  hill. 
Then  on  the  northern  sky  there  came 
A  light,  as  of  reflected  flame 

And  over  Legbert-head, 
As  if  by  magic  art  controll'd, 
A  mighty  meteor  slowly  roU'd 

Its  orb  of  fiery  red ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  demon  dire 
Came  mounted  on  that  car  oi  fire, 

To  do  his  errand  dread* 
Far  on  the  sloping  valley's  course, 
On  thicket,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse. 
Shingle  and  Scrae,'  and  Fell  and  Force,* 

A  dusky  light  arose: 
Display'd,  yet  altered  was  the  scene; 
Dark  rock,  and  brook  of  silver  sheen. 
Even  the  gay  thicket's  sinnmer  green, 

In  bloody  tincture  glows. 

K. 

.De  Vaux  had  mark'd  the  sunbeams  set, 
At  eve,  upon  the  coronet 

Of  that  enchanted  mound. 
And  seen  but  crags  at  random  flung, 
That,  o'er  the  brawling  torrent  hung. 

In  desolation  frown'd. 
What  sees  he  by  that  meteor's  lour! — 
A  banner'd  Castle,  keep,  and  tower, 

Return  the  lurid  gleam, 

'Bank  of  knee  stones  ■  WaterftlL 
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With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fast. 
And  barbicaD*  and  ballium'  vast. 
And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

Their  shadows  on  the  stream. 
T  is  no  deceit !   distinctly  clear 
Crenell '  and  parapet  appear, 
While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 

Makes  momentary  pause; 
Then  forth  its  solemn  path  it  drew. 
And  fainter  yet,  and  fainter  grew 
Those  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view. 

As  its  wild  light  withdraws. 

X. 

Forth  from  the  cave  did  Roland  rush, 

O'er  crag  and  stream,  through  brier  and  bosh; 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped, 
Ere  sunk  was  that  portentous  light 
Behind  the  hills,  and  utter  night 

Was  on  the  valley  spread. 
He  paused  perforce, — and  blew  his  horn, 
And,  on  the  mountain-echoes  borne. 

Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 
A  wild  and  lonely  trumpet-note, — 
In  middle  air  it  seem'd  to  float 

High  o'er  the  battled  mound; 
And  soun^  were  heard,  as  when  a  guard 
Of  some  proud  castle,  holding  ward, 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  his  challenge-blast  again, 

'  The  outer  defence  of  the  castle  gate.  *  Fortified  court 

•Apertores  for  shooting  arrows. 
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But  answer  came  there  none; 
And  *mid  the  mingled  wind  and  rain. 
Darkling  he  sought  the  vale  in  vain, 

Until  the  dawning  shone : 
And  when  it  dawn'd,  that  wondrous  sight, 
Distinctly  seen  by  meteor-light, 

It  all  had  pass'd  away  ! 
And  that  enchanted  mount  once  more 
A  pile  of  granite  fragments  bore. 

As  at  the  close  of  day. 

XL 

Steel'd  for  the  deed,  De  Vaux's  heart 
Scorn'd  from  his  venturous  quest  to  part, 

He  walks  the  vale  once  more; 
But  only  sees,  by  night  or  day. 
That  shatter'd  pile  of  rocks  so  grey. 

Hears  but  the  torrent's  roar. 
Till  when,  through  hills  of  azure  borne, 
The  moon  renew'd  her  silver  horn. 
Just  at  the  time  her  waning  ray 
Had  faded  in  the  dawning  day, 

A  summer  mist  arose; 
Adown  the  vale  the  vapours  float, 
And  cloudy  undulations  moat 
That  tufted  mound  of  mystic  note 

As  round  its  base  they  close.         ♦ 
And  higher  now  the  fleecy  tide 
Ascends  its  stern  and  shaggy  side 
Until  the  airy  billows  hide 

The  rock's  majestic  isle; 
It  secm'd  a  veil  of  filmy  lawn 
By  KoiTM'  Oiiifustir  fiirv  drawn 
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xn. 

The  breeze  came  softly  down  the  brook,^ 

And,  sighing  as  it  blew, 
The  veil  of  silver  mist  it  shook, 
And  to  De  Vaux's  eager  look 

Renew'd  that  wondrous  view.  '••^ 

For,  though  the  loitering  v;ipour  braved 
The  gentle  breeze,  yet  oft  it  waved  '  - 

Its  mantle's  dewy  fold; 
And  still,  when  shook  that  filmy  screen, 
Were  towers  and  bastions  dimly  seen. 
And  Gothic  battlements  between 

Their  gloomy  length  unroll'd. 
Speed,  speed,  De  Vaux,  ere  on  thine  eye 
Once  more  the  fleeting  vision  die! 

— The  gallant  knight  can  speed 

*  ["  A  sharp  frost  wind,  which  made  itself  heard  and  felt  from 
time  to  time,  removed  the  clouds  of  mist  which  might  otherwise 
have  slumbered  till  morning  on  the  valley ;  and,  though  it  eould 
not  totally  disperse  the  clouds  of  vapour,  yet  threw  them  in  con- 
fused and  changeful  masses,  now  hovering  round  the  heads  of  the 
mountains,  now  filling,  as  with  a  dense  and  voluminous  stream 
of  smoke,' the  various  deep  gullies  where  masses  of  the  composite 
rock,  or  brescia,  tumbling  in  fragments  from  the  cli^  have  rushed 
to  the  valley,  leaving  each  behind  its  course  a  rent  and  torn  ra- 
vine, resembling  a  deserted  water-course.  The  moon,  which  was 
now  high,  and  twinkled  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  frosty  atmo- 
sphere, silvered  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  peaks  and  pre- 
cipices which  the  mist  left  visible,  while  her  beams  seemed,  as 
it  were,  absorbed  by  the  fleecy  whiteness  of  the  mist,  where  it 
lay  thick  and  condensed,  and  gave  to  the  more  light  and  vaj^ary 
specks,  which  were  elsewhere  visible,  a  sort  «f  filmy' transparen- 
cy resembling  the  lightest  veil  of  silver  gauze." -^H^aoeriey 

31* 
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As  prompt  and  light  as,  when  the  hound 
Is  opening,  and  the  horn  is  wound. 

Careers  the  hunter's  steed. 
Down  the  steep  dell  his  course  amain 

Hath  rivall'd  archer's  shaft; 
But  ere  the  mound  he  could  attain. 
The  rocks  their  shapeless  form  regain. 
And,  mocking  loud  his  labour  vain. 

The  mountain  spirits  laugh'd. 
Far  up  the  echoing  dell  was  borne 
Their  wild  unearthly  shout  of  scorn. 

XIII. 
Wroth  wax'd  the  Warrior. — "Am  I  then 
Fool'd  by  the  enemies  of  men, 
Like  a  poor  hind,  whose  homeward  way 
Is  haunted  by  malicious  fay? 
Is  Triermain  become  your  taunt, 
De  Vaux  your  scorn?     False  fiends,  avauntl^ 
A  weighty  curtal-axe  he  bare; 
The  baleful  blade  so  bright  and  square, 
And  the  tough  shaft  of  heben  wood, 
Were  oft  in  Scottish  gore  imbrued. 
Backward  his  stately  form  he  drew. 
And  at  the  rocks  the  weapon  threw. 
Just  where  one  crag's  projected  crest. 
Hung  proudly  balanced  o'er  the  rest 
Hurl'd  with  main  force,  the  weapon's  shock 
Rent  a  huge  fragment  of  the  rock. 
If  by  mere  strength,  'twere  hard  to  tell, 
Or  if  the  blow  dissolved  some  spell, 
But  down  the  headlong  ruin  came. 
With  cloud  of  dust  and  flash  of  flame. 
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Down  bank,  o'er  bush,  its  course  Avas  born^, 
Crush'd  lay  the  copse,  the  earth  was  torn, 
Till  staid  at  length,  the  ruin  dread 
Cumber'd  the  torrent's  rocky  bed. 
And  bade  the  waters'  high-swoln  tide 
Seek  other  passage  for  its  pride. 

XIV. 
When  ceased  that  thunder,  Triernnain 
Survey 'd  the  mound's  rude  front  again; 
And,  lo!    the  ruin  had  laid  bare. 
Hewn  in  the  stone,  a  winding  stair, 
Whose  moss'd  and  fractured  steps  might  lend 
The  means  the  summit  to  ascend; 
And  by  whose  aid  the  brave  De  Vau3;» 
Began  to  scale  these  magic  rocks, 

And  soon  a  platform  won. 
Where,  the  wild  witchery  to  close. 
Within  three  lances'  length  arose 

The  Castle  of  Saint  John! 
No  misty  phantom  of  the  air, 
No  meteor-blazon'd  show  was  there; 
In  morning  splendour,  full  and  fair. 

The  massive  fortress  shone. 

XV. 

Embattled  high  and  proudly  tower'd. 
Shaded  by  pond'rous  iBankers,  lower'd 

The  portal's  gloomy  way. 
Though  for  six  hundred  years  and  more. 
Its  strength  had  brook'd  the  tempest's  roar, 
The  scutcheon'd  emblems  which  it  bore         . 

Had  sufier'd  no  decay: 
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But  firom  the  eastern  battlement 
A  turret  had  made  sheer  descent^ 
And,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent. 

In  the  mid  torrent  lay. 
Else,  o*er  the  Castle's  brow  sublime. 
Insults  of  violence  or  of  time 

Unfelt  had  pass'd  away. 
In  shapeless  characters  of  yore, 
The  gate  this  stern  inscription  bore: — 

XVI. 

Snsctfptfon. 
•*  Patience  waits  the  destined  day, 
Strength  can  clear  the  cumberU  way* 
Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long. 
Firm  of  soul,  of  sinew  strong. 
It  is  given  to  thee  to  gaze 
On  the  pile  of  ancient  days. 
Never  mortal  builder's  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  plann'd ; 
Sign  and  sigil,  word  of  power. 
From  the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower. 
View  it  o'er,  and  pace  it  round. 
Rampart,  turret,  battled  mound. 
Dare  no  more!    To  cross  the  gate 
Were  to  tamper  with  thy  fate; 
Strength  and  fortitude  were  vain. 
View  it  o'er — and  turn  again."— 

XVIL 
**That  would  I,"  said  the  warrior  bold, 
**  If  that  my  frame  were  bent  and  old. 
And  my  thin  blood  dropp*d  slow  and  cold^ 
As  icicle  m  ttu\vj% 
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Bat  while  mj  heart  can  feel  it  dance* 
Blithe  as  the  sparkling  wine  of  France, 
And  this  good  arm  wields  sword  or  lance, 

I  nnock  these  words  of  awe !  ^ 
He  said;   the  wicket  felt  the  sway 
Of  his  strong  hand,  and  straight  gave  way, 
And  with  rude  crash  and  jarring  bray, 

The  rusty  bolts  withdraw; 
But  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  strode. 
And  forward  took  the  vaulted  road, 
An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain. 
The  ponderous  gate  flung  close  again. 

And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  more. 
While  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  soar 

Return'd  their  surly  jar. 
^Now  closed  is  the  gin  and  the  prey  within, 

By  the  Rood  of  Lanercost ! 
But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolf's  skin. 

May  rue  him  of  his  boast" 
Thus  muttering,  on  the  Warrior  went. 
By  dubious  light  down  steep  descent. 

XVIIL 

Unbarr'd,  unlocked,  unwatch'd,  a  port 
Led  to  the  Castle's  outer  court: 
There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  tall. 
Spread  its  long  range  of  bower  and  hall, 

And  towers  of  varied  size. 
Wrought  with  each  ornament  extreme, 
That  Gothic  art,  in  wildest  dream 

Of  fancy,  could  devise  ; 
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But  full  between  the  Warrior's  way  ■■  ' 

And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 

An  inner  moat; 

Nor  bridge  nor  boat 
Affi>rds  De  Vaux  the  means  to  cross 
The  clear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 
His  arms  aside  in  haste  he  flings, 
Cuirass  of  steel  and  hauberk  rings, 
.    And  down  fails  helm,  and  down  Hie  AieU^    *  '^ 
Rough  with  the  dints  of  many  a  field. 
Fair  was  his  manly  form,  and  fair 
His  keen  dark  eye,  and  close  curPd-Jiairy^,    ^. 
When,  all  unarm'd,  save  that  the  l^rand: 
Of  well-proved  metal  graced  his  band,  ' 

With  nought  to  fence  his  dauntless  breast 
But  the  close  gipon*s*  under-vest. 
Whose  sullied  buff  the  sable  stains 
Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  retains, — 
Roland  de  Vaux  upon  the  brim 
Of  the  broad  moat  stood  prompt  to  swiiii. 

XIX. 

Accoutred  thus  he  dared  the  tide, 
And  soon  he  reach'd  the  farther  side. 

And  enter'd  soon  the  Hold, 
And  paced  a  hall,  whose  walls  iso^  vride 
Were  blazon'd  all  with  feats  of  pnde 

By  warrk)rs  done  of  old.:        . 
In  middle  lists  they  countered  here, 

While  trumpets  seem'd  to  blow; 
And  there,  in  den  or  desert  drear,  -  ;, 

They  queU'd  gigantic  foe,  .:  i' 

" ___-___— ——^ __ — ■,\'\.'^ 

'  A  sort  of  doublet,  -wonvXietvBaJiJa.  ^^  ^xwfiKa. 
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Bpsj^v^  ttiQ  fiierce  grifibn  in  his  ii^e, 
Or  faced  the  dragon's  breath  of  fire. 
Strange  in  their  arins,  and  strange  in  face,       '. 
Heroes  they  seem'd  of  ancient  race,  ■ 

Whose  deeds  of  arms,  and  race,  ai^d  nf^iKn?, 
Forgotten  long  by  later  fame,  =:  /..* 

Were  here  depicted,  to  appal 
Those  of  an  age  degenerate, 
Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  their  fjsUe  .,   t 

In  this  enchanted  hall. 
For  some  short  space,  the  veqturous  Koight    ;■: 
With  these  high  marvels  fed  bis  sight, 
Then  sought  the  chamber's  upper  end 
Where  three  broad  easy  steps  ascen4        .    ; 

To  an  arch'd  portal  door, 
In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  state  • 
Was  framed  a  wicket  wigdow-grate,  ;, ;,    ;r 

And  ere  he  ventured  more,  :  •  :, 

The  gaUant  Knight  took  earnest  view 
The  grated  wicket- window  through* 

XX. 

O,  for  his  arms!    Of  martial  weed 
Had  never  mortal  Knight  such  need! — ' 
He  spied  a  stately  gallery;   all 
Of  snow-white  marble  was  the  wall. 

The  TBulting,  and  the  floor; 
And,  contrast  strange!  on  either  hand 
There  stood  array'd  in  sable  band 

Four  Maids  whom  Afric  bore; 
And  each  a  Libyan  tiger  led, 
Held  by  as  bright  and  frail  a  thread 

As  Lucy's  golden  hair, 
HflH 
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For  the  leash  that  hound  these  monsters  dread 

Was  but  of  gossamer. 
Each  Maiden's  short  barbaric  vest 
Left  all  unclosed  the  knee  and  breast, 

And  limbs  of  shapely  jet; 
White  was  their  vest  and  turban's  fold. 
On  arms  and  ankles  rings  of  gold 

In  savage  pomp  were  set; 
A  quiver  cm  their  shoulders  lay, 
And  in  their  hand  an  assagay. 
Such  and  so  silent  stood  they  there. 

That  Roland  wellnigh  hoped 
He  saw  a  band  of  statues  rare, 
Stationed  the  gazer's  soul  to  scare; 

But,  when  the  wicket  oped. 
Each  grisly  beast  'gan  upward  draw, 
Roird  his  grim  eye,  and  spread  his  claw, 
Scented  the  air,  and  lickM  his  jaw; 
While  these  weird  Maids,  in  Moorish  tongue, 
A  wild  and  dismal  warning  sung. 

XXL 
•*  Rash  Adventurer,  bear  thee  back ! 

Dread  the  spell  of  Dahomayl 
Fear  the  race  of  Zaharak,* 

Daughters  of  the  burning  day! 

•  When  the  whirlvrind's  gusts  are  wheeling, 

Ours  it  is  the  dance  to  braid; 
Zarah's  sands  in  pillars  reeling. 

Join  the  measure  that  we  tread. 
When  the  Moon  has  donn'd  her  cloak, 

And  the  stars  are  red  to  see, 

'  fZaharak  or  Zaharah  is  tVie  M^  iv%s!aacRXJaa^^«hX\i«iMfleC\ 
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Shrill  when  pipes  the  sad  Siroc, 
Music  meet  for  such  as  we. 

"Where  the  shatter'd  columns  lie, 

Showing  Carthage  once  had  been, 
If  the  wandering  Santon's  eye 

Our  mysterious  rites  hath  seen, — 
Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death, 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom, 
*Azrael's  brand  hath  left  the  sheath! 

Moslems,  think  upon  the  tomb!* 

**Ours  the  scorpion,  ours  the  snake, 

Ours  the  hydra  of  the  fen. 
Ours  the  tiger  of  the  brake. 

All  that  plagues  the  sons  of  men. 
Ours  the  tempest's  midnight  wrack. 

Pestilence  that  wastes  by  day — 
Dread  the  race  of  Zaharak! 

Fear  the  spell  of  Dahomay!" 

XXII. 
Uncouth  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 

Rung  those  vaulted  roofs  among; 
Long  it  was  ere,  faint  and  still. 
Died  the  far-resounding  song. 
While  yet  the  distant  echoes  roll. 
The  Warrior  communed  with  his  souL 
"When  first  I  took  this  venturous  quest 

I  swore  upon  the  rood, 
Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest. 
For  evil  or  for  good. 
My  forward  path  too  well  I  ween. 
Lies  yonder  fearful  ranks  between: 
YoL.  IV. 32 
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For  man  unarm'd,  *tis  bootless  hope 
With  tigers  and  with  fiends  to  cope— 
Yet,  if  I  turn,  what  waits  me  there, 
Save  famine  dire  and  fell  despair? — 
Other  conclusion  let  me  try, 
Since,  choose  howc'er  I  list,  I  die. 
Forward,  lies  faith  and  knightly  fame; 
Behind,  are  perjury  and  shame. 
In  life  or  death  I  hold  my  word  1  ^ 
With  that  he  drew  his  trusty  sword, 
Caught  down  a  banner  from  the  wall^ 
And  enter'd  thus  the  fearful  halL 

XXIII. 
On  high  each  wayward  Maiden  threw 
Her  swarthy  arm,  with  wild  halloo! 
On  either  side  a  tiger  sprung — 
Against  the  leftward  foe  he  flung 
The  ready  banner,  to  engage 
With  tangling  folds  the  brutal  rage; 
The  right-hand  monster  in  mid  air 
He  struck  sp  fiercely  and  so  fair. 
Through  gullet  and  through  spinal  bone 
The  trenchant  blade  hath  sheerly  gone. 
His  grisly  brethren  ramp'd  and  yell'd, 
But  the  slight  leash  their  rage  withheld, 
Whilst,  'twixt  their  ranks,  the  dangerous  ro^d 
Firmly,  though  swift,  the  champion  strode. 
Safe  to  the  gallery's  bound  he  drew, 
Safe  pass'd  an  open  portal  through ; 
And  when  against  pursuit  he  flung 
The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung  I 
Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore, 
lyhile,  mix*d  witVv  A^^tv^  ^\cy«\  ^\\4  roair^ 
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Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 
Pursued  him  on  his  venturous  way. 

XXIV. 
"Hurra,  hurra!  Our  watch  is  done! 
We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun. 
Pallid  beams  of  northern  day, 
Farewell,  farewell!  Hurra,  hurra! 

"Five  hundred  years  o'er  this  cold  gl«i 
Hath  the  pale  sun  come  round  agen; 
Foot  of  man,  till  now,  hath  ne'er 
Dared  t6  cross  the  Hall  of  Fear. 

"Warrior!  thou,  whose  dauntless  heart 
Gives  us  from  our  ward  to  part, 
Be  as  strong  in  future  trial. 
Where  resistance  is  denial. 

"Now  for  Afric's  glowing  sky, 
Zwenga  wide  and  Atlas  high, 

Zaharak  and  Dahomay  ! 

Mount  the  winds!  Hurra,  hurra  1" 

XXV. 

The  wizard  song  at  distance  died, 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray. 
While  through  waste  halls  and  chambers  wide 

The  Knight  pursued  his  steady  way. 
Till  to  a  lofty  dome  he  came. 
That  fiash'd  with  such  a  brilliant  flamc^ 
As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Were  there  in  rich  confusion  hurl'd. 
For  here,  the  gold,  in  sandy  beapsi 
With  duller  earth  inoocporate*  sleeps;  -t 
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Was  there  in  ingots  piled,  and  there 
Coin'd  badge  of  empery  it  bare; 
Yonder,  huge  bars  of  silver  lay, 
Dimm'd  by  the  diamond's  neighbouring  ray, 
Like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day; 
And  in  the  midst  four  Maidens  stand, 
The  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 
Their  hue  was  of  the  dark-red  dye, 
That  fringes  oft  a  thunder  sky; 
Their  hands  palmetto  baskets  bare. 
And  cotton  fillets  bound  their  hair; 
Slim  was  their  form,  their  mien  was  sby, 
To  earth  they  bent  the  humbled  eye. 
Folded  ftieir  arms,  and  suppliant  kneel'd, 
And  thus  their  proffer'd  gifts  reveaFd. 

XXVI. 

CHORUS. 

''See  the  treasures  Merlin  piled. 
Portion  meet  for  Arthur's  child. 
Bathe  in  Wealth's  unbouoded  stream. 
Wealth  that  Avarice  ne'er  could  dream!** 

FIRST   MAIDEN. 

"See  these  clots  of  virgin  gold! 
Se^rgr'd.  from  the  sparry  mould, 
Nature's  mystic  alchemy 
In  the  mine  thus  bade  them  lie; 
And  their  client  smile  can  win        .  . 
Kings  to'stooip,  and  s^iots  to  sinl'—  * 

SBOOITD  3flIDDF%    : 

"See  these  fraarb,  that  long  have  dept;*  •    .  » 
These  ^am  tiatu  %^ 'MnMs  tine^  i  ^Im*»   «*■// 
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For  the  loss  of  Marinel. 
Tritons  in  the  silver  shell 
Treasured  them,  till  hard  and  white 
As  the  teedi  of  Amphitrite." — 

THIRD   HAIDEir. 

"Does  a  livelier  hue  delight? 
Here  are  rubies  blazing  bright, 
Here  the  emerald's  fairy  green. 
And  the  topaz  glows  between; 
Here  their  varied  hues  unite. 
In  the  changeful  chrysolite." — 

FOURTH   MAIDEN. 

"Leave  these  gems  of  poorer  shine, 
Leave  them  all,  and  look  on  minel 
While  their  glories  I  expand, 
Shade  thine  eyebrows  with  thy  hand. 
Mid-day  sun  and  diamond's  blaze 
Blind  the  rash  beholder's  gaze." — 

CHORUS. 

"Warrior,  seize  the  splendid  store; 
Would  'twere  all  our  mountains  bore! 
We  shoidd  ne'er,  in  future  story, 
Read.  Peru,  thy  perish'd  glory!** 

XXVIL 

Calmly  wad  uticoncern'd,  the  Knight 
Waved  aside  the  treasures  bright: 
"Gentle  Maidens,  rise,  I  piray! 
Bar  not  thus  my  destined  way 
Let  these  boasted  brilliant  toys 
Braid  the  hair  of  gfark  and  hojn\ 
32* 
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Bid  your  streams  of  gold  expand 
O'er  proud  London's  thirsty  land. 
De  Vaux  of  wealth  saw  never  need. 
Save  to  purvey  him  arms  and  steed, 
And  all  the  ore  he  deign'd  to  hoard 
Inlays  his  helm,  and  hilts  his  sword.'' 
Thus  gently  parting  from  their  hold, 
He  left,  unmoved,  the  dome  of  gold. 

XXVIII. 

And  now  the  morning  sun  was  high, 
De  Vaux  was  weary,  faint,  and  dry; 
When,  lo!  a  plashing  sound  he  hears, 
A  gladsome  signal  that  he  nears 

Some  frolic  water-run ; 
And  soon  he  reach'd  a  court-yard  square 
Where,  dancing  in  the  sultry  air, 
Toss'd  high  aloft,  a  fountain  fair 

Was  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
On  right  and  left,  a  fair  arcade, 
In  long  perspective  view  display'd 
Alleys  and  bowers,  for  sun  or  shade: 

But,  full  in  front,  a  door, 
liOw-brow'd  and  dark,  seem'd  as  it  led 
To  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead, 

Whose  memory  was  no  more. 

XXIX. 
Here  stopp'd  De  Vaux  an  instant's  space. 
To  bathe  his  parched  lips  and  face. 

And  mark'd  with  well-pleased  eye, 
Refracted  on  the  fountain  stream. 
In  rainbow  hue?^  t\^e  d^iTaWw^  Vieam  •  '•» 

Of  thai  gay  ^twwvet  ik^.^  '^  ';  "^"^ 
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His  senses  felt  a  mild  control, 

Like  that  which  lulls  the  weary  soul, 

From  contemplation  high 
Relaxing,  when  the  ear  receives 
The  music  that  the  greenwood  leaves 

Make  to  the  breezes'  sigh. 

XXX. 

And  oft  In  such  a  dreamy  mood, 

The  half-shut  eye  can  frame 
-  Fair  apparitions  in  the  wood. 
As  if  the  Nymphs  of  field  and  jQood 

In  gay  procession  came. 
Are  these  of  such  fantastic  mould. 

Seen  distant  down  the  fair  arcade. 
These  Maids  enlink'd  in  sister-fold, 

Who,  late  at  bashful  distance  staid. 

Now  tripping  from  the  greenwood  shade. 
Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw. 
And,  in  a  pause  of  seeming  awe. 

Again  stand  doubtful  now? — 
Ah,  that  sly  pause  of  witching  powers! 
That  seems  to  say,  "To  please  be  ours, 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how." 
Their  hue  was  of  the  golden  glow 
That  suns  of  Can^ahar.  bestow, 
O'er  which  in  slight  suffusion  flows 
A  frequent  tinge  of  paly  rose; 
Their  limbs  were  fashson'd  fair  and  free, 
In  nature's  justest  symmetry; 
And,  wreathed  with  flowers,  with  odourk  graced, 
Their  raven  ringli^  reached  the  wai0t: 
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In  eastern  pomp,  its  gilding  pale 
The  hennah  lent  each  shapely  nail,  , 
And  the  dark  sumah  gave  the  eye 
More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  dye. 
The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn. 
In  studied  disarrangement,  drawn 

The  form  and  bosom  o'er, 
To  win  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  touch, 
For  noodesty  show'd  all  too  much — 

Too  much — yet  promised  more. 

XXXI. 

•*  Gentle  Knight,  a  while  delay," 
Thus  they  sung,  "thy  toilsome  way 
While  we  pay  the  duty  due 
To  our  Master  and  to  you. 
Over  Avarice,  over  Fear, 
Love  triumphant  led  thee  here; 
Warrior,  list  to  us,  for  we 
Are  slaves  to  Love,  are  friends  to  thee. 
Though  no  treasured  gems  have  we. 
To  profier  on  the  bended  knee. 
Though  we  boast  nor  arm  nor  heart, 
For  the  assagay  or  dart. 
Swains  allow  each  simple  girl 
Ruby  lip  and  teeth  of  pearl; 
Or,  if  dangers  more  you  prize, 
Flatterers  find  them  in  our  eyes,  ^ 

"Stay,  then,  gentle  Warrior,  stay, 
Rest  till  evening  steal  on  day; 
Stajy  0,  stay  \ — vs\  "^oiidct  Wwew 
We  will  braid  lYiy  \ocVs  vnasi  ^av«^ 
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Spread  the  feast  and  fill  the  >vine, 
Charm  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine, 
Weave  our  dances  till  delight 
Yield  to  languor,  day  to  night. 

**  Then  shall  she  you  most  approve 
Sing  the  lays  that  best  you  love, 
Soft  thy  mossy  couch  shall  spread, 
Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head. 
Till  the  weary  night  be  o'er — 
Gentle  Warrior,  wouldst  thou  more? 
Wouldst  thou  m'ore,  fair  Warrior, — she 
Is  slave  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee." 

XXXII. 
O,  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime 
In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme, 

For  Stoic  look, 

And  meet  rebuke, 
He  lack'd  the  heart  or  time; 
As  round  the  band  of  sirens  trip, 
He  kiss'd  one  damsel's  laughing  lip, 
And  press'd  another's  proffer'd  hand 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland. 
But  broke  their  magic  circle  through; 
"Kind  Maids,"  he  said,  "adieu,  adieu  I 
My  fate,  my  fortune,  forward  lies." 
He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  their  eyes; 
But,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way. 
Still  heard  behind  their  lovely  lay : 
"Fair  Flower  of  Courtesy,  depart! 
Go,  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
With  the  warm  pulse  in  coflcord  move; 
Go,  where  Virtue  sanctions  Love!** 
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XXXIII. 

Downward  De  Vaux  through  darksome  ways 

And  ruin'd  vaults  has  gone, 
Till  issue  from  their  wilder'd  maze. 

Or  safe  retreat,  secm'd  none, 
And  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 

Grew  worse  as  he  went  on. 
For  cheerful  sun,  for  living  air. 
Foul  vapours  rise  and  mine-fires  glare. 
Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  sliowM 
That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dreadful  road. ' 
Deep  pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun, 
They  show'd,  but  show'd  not  how  to  shun. 
These  scenes  of  desolate  despair. 
These  smothering  clouds  of  poison'd  air, 
How  gladly  had  De  Vaux  exchanged, 
Though  'twere  to  face  yon  tigers  ranged! 

Nay,  soothful  bards  have  said. 
So  perilous  his  state  seem'd  now, 
He  wish'd  him  under  arbour  bough 

With  Asia's  willing  maid. 
When,  joyful  sound !  at  distance  near 
A  trumpet  flourish'd  loud  and  clear, 
And  as  it  ceased,  a  lofty  lay 
Seem'd  thus  to  chide  his  lagging  way; 

*~  XXXIV. 

"Son  of  Honour,  theme  of  story. 
Think  on  the  reward  before  ye  I 
Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise ; 
'Tis  Ambition  bids  thee  rise. 

**He  that  wouW  h«r  heights  ascend, 
Many  a  weary  step  mus»t.  v«e\A\ 
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Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  tries; 
Thus  Ambition's  minions  rise. 

"  Lag  not  now,  though  rough  the  way, 
Fortune's  mood  brooks  no  delay; 
Grasp  the  boon  that's  spread  before  ye, 
Monarch's  power,  and  Conqueror's  glory  I  *^ 

It  ceased.     Advancing  on  the  sound, 
A  steep  ascent  the  Wanderer  found. 

And  then  a  turret  stair: 
Nor  climb'd  he  far  its  steepy  round 

Till  fresher  blew  the  air. 
And  next  a  welcome  glimpse  was  given, 
That  cheer'd  him  with  the  light  of  heaven. 

At  length  his  toil  had  won 
A  lofty  hall  with  trophies  dress'd. 
Where,  as  to  greet  imperial  guest, 
Four  maidens  stood,  whose  crimson  vest 

Was  bound  with  golden  zone.  , 

XXXV. 

Of  Europe  seem'd  the  damsels  aH ; 
The  first  a  nymph  o(  lively  Gaul, 
Whose  easy  step  and  la^^faing  eye 
Her  borrow'd  air  of  awe  belie ; 

The  next  a  maid  of  Spain, 
Dark-eyed,  dark-bair'd,  sedate,  yet  bold; 
White  ivory  skin  and  tress  of  gold, 
Her  shy  and  bashful  comrade  told 

For  daughter  of  Almaine. 
These  maidens  bore  a  royal  robe, 
With  crown,  with  sceptre,  apd  with  globe 

Emblems  of  empery ; 
III 
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The  fourth  a  space  behind  them  stood. 
And  leant  upon  a  harp,  in  mood 

Of  minstrel  ecstasy. 
Of  merry  England  she,  in  dress 
Like  ancient  British  Druidess: 
Her  hair  an  azure  fillet  bound, 
Her  graceful  vesture  swept  the  ground. 

And,  in  her  hand  displayed, 
A  crown  did  that  fourth  Maiden  hold, 
But  unadom'd  with  gems  and  gold, 

Of  glossy  laurel  made. 

XXXVL 

At  ODce  to  brave  De  Vaux  knelt  down 

These  foremost  Maidens  three, 
And  proffered  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown, 

Liegedom  and  seignorie. 
O'er  many  a  region  wide  and  fair, 
Destined,  they  said,  for  Arthur's  heir; 

But  homage  would  he  none;  — 
"Rather,"  he  said,  "De  Vaux  would  ride, 
A  Warden  of  the  Border-side, 
In  plate  and  mail,  than,  robed  in  pride, 

A  monarch's  empire  own ; 
Rather,  far  rather,  would  he  be 
A  free-born  knight  of  England  free. 

Than  sit  on  Despot's  throne. 
So  pass'd  he  on,  when  that  fourth  Maid, 

As  starting  from  a  trance. 
Upon  the  harp  her  finger  laid; 
Her  magic  touch  the  chords  obey'd, 

Their  soul  awaked  at  once! 
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soiro  or  the  fourth  maideit. 
*'  duake  to  your  foundatioDs  deep, 
Stately  Towers,  and  Banner'd  Keep, 
Bid  your  vaulted  echoes  moan. 
As  the  dreaded  step  they  own. 

<<  Fiends,  that  wait  on  Merlin's  spell* 
Hear  the  foot-fall!  mark  it  well! 
Spread  your  dusky  wings  abroad, 
Boune  ye  for  your  homeward  road! 

"It  is  His,  the  first  who  e'er 
Dared  the  &mal  Hall  of  Fear; 
His,  who  hath  the  snares  defied 
Spread  by  Pleasure,  Wealth,  and  Pride. 

"duake  to  your  foundations  deep, 
Bastion  huge,  and  Turret  steep! 
Tremble,  Keep!  and  totter.  Tower! 
This  is  Gyneth's  waking  hour.'* 

XXXVIL 
Thus  while  she  sung,  the  venturous  Knight    : 
Has  reached  a  bower,  where  milder  light 

Through  crimson  curtains  fell; 
Such  soflen'd  shade  the  hill  receives. 
Her  purple  veil  when  twilight  leaves 

Upon  its  western  swell 
That  bower,  the  gazer  to  bewitch. 
Had  wcmdrous  store  of  rare  and  rich 

As  e'er  was  seen  with  eye; 
For  there  by  magic  skill,  I  wis, 
Form  of  each  thing  that  living  is 

Was  limn'd  in  proper  dye. 
Vol.  IV. 33 
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All  seem'd  to  sleep — the  timid  hare 
Od  form,  the  stag  upoo  hb  lair, 
The  eagle  in  her  eyrie  lair 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 
But  what  or  pictured  rich  and  rare 
Could  win  De  Vaux's  eye-glance,  where. 
Deep  slumbering  in  the  fatal  chair, 

He  saw  King  Arthur's  child  1 
Doubt,  and  anger,  and  dismay, 
From  her  brow  had  pass'd  away, 
Forgot  was  that  fell  tourney-day. 

For,  as  she  slept,  she  smiled: 
It  seem'd,  that  the  repentant  Seer 
Her  sleep  of  many  a  hundred  year 

With  gentle  dreams  beguiled. 

xxxvm. 

That  form  of  maiden  loyelineai, 

'Twixt  childhood  and  'twixt  youth. 

That  ivory  chair,  that  ^Ivan  dress. 

The  amM  and  ankles  bare,  express 
Of  Lyulph's  tale  the  truth. 

Still  upon  her  garment's  hem 

Vanoc's  bkx>d  made  purple  gem^ 

And  the  warder  of  comnmnd 

Cumber'd   still  her  sleeping  hand; 

Still  her  dark  locks   ^sbevell'd  flow 

From  net  of  pearl  o'er  breast  of  snoW; 

And  so  fair  the  slumberer  seems, 

That  De  Vaux  impeach'd  his  dreams. 

Vapid  all,  and  void  of  might. 

Hiding  half  her  charins  from  sight 


y.y.T'i,  .^  y. 
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Blushing  like  the  rose's  flower 

Opening  to  the  day ; 
And  round  the  Champion's  brows  were  bound 
The  crown  that  Druidcss  had  wound, 

Of  the  green  laurel-bay. 
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Motionless  a  while  he  stands, 
Folds  his  arms  and  clasps  his  hands. 
Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy, 
Doubtful  bow  he  should  destroy 

Long-enduring  spell; 
Doubtful,  too,  when  slowly  rise 
Dark-fringed  lids  of  Gyneth's  eyes, 

What  these  eyes  shall  tell — 
«*St  George  1   St  Mary!   can  it  be 
That  they  will  kindly  look  on  mel" 

XXXIX. 

Gently,  lo!  the  Warrior  kneels. 
Soft  that  lovely  hand  he  steals. 
Soft  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp — 
But  the  warder  leaves  her  grasp; 

Lightning  flashes,  rolls  the  thunder  1 
Gyneth  startles  from  her  sleep, 
Totters  Tower,  and  trembles  Keep, 

Burst  the  Castle  walls  asunder! 
Fierce  and  frequent  were  the  shocks, — 

Melt  the  magic  halls  away: 

But  beneath  their  mystic  rocks. 

In  the  arms  of  bold  De  Vaux, 

Safe  the  princess  lay ; 
Safe  and  free  from  magic  power. 
Blushing  like  the  rose's  flower 

Opening  to  the  day ; 
And  round  the  Champion's  brows  were  bound 
The  crown  that  Druidess  had  wound, 

Of  the  green  laurel-bay. 
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And  this  was  what  remain'd  of  all 
The  wealth  of  each  enchanted  haU* 

The  Garland  and  the  Dame; 
But  where  should  Warrior  seek  the  mee<lt 
Due  to  high  worth  for  daring  deed^ 

Except  from  Lovs  and  FamsI 


389 


CONCLUSION^ 


L 

My  Lucy,  when  the  Maid  is  won, 

The  MinstrePs  task,  thou  know'st,  is  done; 

And  to  require  of  bard 
That  to  hb  dregs  the  tale  should  run, 

Were  ordinance  too  hard. 
Our  lovers,  briefly  be  it  said. 
Wedded  as  lovers  wont  to  wed, 

When  tale  or  play  is  o'er; 
Lived  long  and  blest,  loved  fond  and  true, 
And  saw  d  numerous  race  renew 

The  honours  that  they  bore. 
Know,  too,  that  when  a  pilgrim  strays^ 
In  morning  mist  or  evening  maze, 

Along  the  mountain  lone. 
That  fairy  fortress  often  mocks 
His  gaare  upon  the  castled  rocks 

Of  the  Valley  of  St  John; 
But  never  man  since  brave  De  Vaax 

The  charmed  portal  won. 
'Tis  now  a  vain  illusive  show. 
That  melts  whene'er  the  sunbeams  glow. 

Or  the  fresh  breeze  hath  bk>wn. 
88* 
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But  see,  my  love,  where  far  below 
Our  lingering  wheels  are  nioving  slow. 

The  whiles,  up-gazing  still. 
Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way. 
Marvelling,  perchance,  what  whim  can  stay 
Our  steps  when  eve  is  sinking  grey 

On  this  gigantic  hill. 
So  think  the  vulgar — Life  and  time 
Ring  all  their  joys  in  one  dull  chime 

Of  luxury  and  ease; 
And.  O!  beside  these  simple  knaves. 
How  many  better-born  are  slaves 

To  such  coarse  joys  as  these, 
Dead  to  the  nobler  sense  that  glows 
When  nature's  grander  scenes  unclose! 
But,  Lucy,  we  will  love  them  yet, 
The  mountain's  misty  coronet. 

The  greenwood,  and  the  wold; 
And  love  the  more,  that  of  their  maze 
Adventure  high  of  other  days 

By  ancient  bards  is  told, 
Bringing,  perchance,  like  my  poor  tale, 
Some  moral  truth  in  fiction's  veil: 
Nor  love  them  less,  that  o'er  the  hill 
The  evening  breeze,  as  now,  comes  chill; — 

My  love  shall  wrap  her  warm. 
And,  fearless  of  the  slippery  way. 
While  safe  she  trips  the  heathy  brae. 

Shall  hang  on  Arthur's  arm. 


THB   illVt)   or   ftaERMAIW. 
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Far  in  the  bosoin  of  the  deep. 
O'er  these  wild  shelves  nijr  watch  I  ke^ 
A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light. 
Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night, 
The  seatnaa  bids  my  lustre  hail,    ' 
And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  saiL 


LINES/ 

ADDRESSED  TO 
RANALD  MACDONALD,  ESQ.,  Of  STAFf*A. 


Staffa,  sprung  from  high  Macdonald, 
Worthy  branch  of  old  Clan  Ranald ! 

»  ["On  the  30th  of  July,  1814,  Mr.  HamilU«**  Mr.  Erskine,* 
«iid  Mr.  Du£^'  Commissioders,  alongr  with  Mr.  (now  Sir)  WoJler 
Scott,  and  the  writer,  visited  the  Lighthouse ;  the  Commissioners 
being  then  on  one  of  their  voyages  of  Inspection*  noticed  in  the 
Introduction.  They  breakfasted  in  the  Library,  whett  Sir  Wal- 
ter, at  the  entreaty  of  the  p&rty,  upon  inscribing  his  name  in  the 
Alkitt,  bM^  these  iliteriesiing  lio^s.*' —  SrfeTfiiMoii's  AMbtti< 
of  the  Bell-Rock  Lighthouse,     1824.] 

■  [These  lines  were  written  in  the  Album,  kept  at  ths  Sound 
of  Ulva  Inn,  in  the  month  of  August,  1814] 

.  s  Tbe  late  Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Advocate,  long  Sheriff- Depute  of  Lanark* 
■hire,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session  in  Scotland— 
died  ilk  I83t. 

•  Altorwiiii  LonL^Kinedder. 

»  Adam  Duff,  Et^  Sberiff-Depute  of  the  oouBty  of  Edinbtufh. 
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Staffit !  king  of  all  kiad  fellows  I 
Well  befall  thy  hills  and  valleys^ 
Lakes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallows — 
CliflS  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonder, 
Echoing  the  Atlantic  thunder; 
Mountains  which  the  grey  mist  covers^ 
Wher^  the  Chieftain  spirit  hovers. 
Pausing  while  his  pinions  quiver, 
Stretch'd  to  quit  our  land  for  ever! 
Each  kind  influence  reign  above  theel 
Warmer  heart,  'twixt  this  and  Staflii 
Beats  not,  than  in  heart  of  Staffii  I 


THE  BOLD  DRAGOON:' 

OR, 

THE  PLAIN  OF  BADAJOa 


TwAS  a  Marshal  of  France,  and   he  fain  would 

honour  gain. 
And  he  longM  to  take  a  passmg  glance  at  Portugal 
from  Spain ; 
With  his  flying  guns  this  gallant  gay, 
And  boasted  corps  d'arm^e — 
'O  be  fear'd  not  our  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 


"  [This  song  was  written  shortly  after  the  battle  of  BBdajaib 
(April,  1812,)  for  a  Yeomanry  Cavalry  dinner.  It  was  iSrst  printsd 
m  Mr.  George  Thomson's  Collection  of  Select  Mek)di«b  and 
r  in  vol.  vL  of  the  \a^  edi^Xou  ell  VJq».\.^w\l»\ 
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To  Campo  Mayor  come,  be  had  quietly  sat  dowa» 
Just  a  fricassee  to  pick,  while  his  soldiers  sacJcM  the 
town, 
When,  't  was  peste !  morbleu !  mon  General, 
Hear  the  English  bugle  call! 
And  behold  the  light  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Right  about  went  horse  and  foot,  artillery  and  all, 
And  as  the  devil  leaves  a  house  they  tumbled  through 
the  wall ; ' 
They  took  no  time  to  seek  the  door. 
But  best  foot  set  before — 
O  they  ran  from  our  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Those  valiant  men  of  France  they  had  scarcely  fled  a 

mile, 
When  on  their  flank  there  sous'd  at  once  the  British 
rank  and  file ; 
For  Long,  De  Grey,  and  Otway,  then 
Ne'er  minded  one  to  ten, 
But  came  on  like  light  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Three  hundred  British  lads  they  made  three  thousand 

reel. 
Their  hearts  were  made  of  English  oak,  their  swords 

of  Sheffield  steel, 

^In  their  hasty  evacuation  of  Campo  Mayor,  the  French  pulled 
dcwn  a  part  of  tiie  rampart,  and  marched  out  over  the  ^U/^ 
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Tbeir  bones  were  in  Yorkshire  brad» 
And  Beresford  them  led ; 
So  huzza  for  brave  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords 
boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c 

Then  here's  a  health  to  Wellington,  to  Beresford,  to 

Long, 
And  a  single  word  of  Bonaparte  before  I  close  WJ  90Dg* 
The  eagles  that  to  fight  be  brings 
Should  serve  his  men  with  wings, 
When  they  meet  the  bold  dragoons,  with  their  loDg 
swords,  boldly  riding. 
Whack,  bX  de  ral,  &c 


FOR  A'  THAT  AN'  A'  THAT.* 

A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLP  TUNE. 


Though  right  be  aft  put  down  by  strength,: 

As  mony  a  day  we  saw  that, 
The  true  and  leilfu'  cause  at  length 

Shall  beaf  the  grie  for  a'  that 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

Guns,  guillotines,  and  a'  that. 
The  Fleur-de-lis,  that  lost  her  right. 

Is  queen  again  for  a'  that! 

'  [Sung  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pitt  Club  of  SooQand;  and 
published  in  tibe  Bcota  ^ag^7^<&  ^ot  I\i\i^  1814| 
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We'll  twine  her  in  a  friendly  knot 

With  EnglancCis  Rose,  and  a'  that; 
The  Shamrock  shall  not  be  forgot, 

For  Wellington  made  bra'  that 
The  Thistle,  though  her  leaf  be  rude, 

Yet  faith  we'll  no  misca'  that, 
She  shelter'd  in  her  solitude 

The  Fleur-de-lis,  for  a'  that 

The  Austrian  Vine,  the  Prussian  Pine 

(For  Blucher's  sake,  hurra  that,) 
The  Spanish  Olive,  too,  shall  join, 

And  bloom  in  peace  for  a'  that 
Stout  Russia's  Hemp,  so  surely  twined 

Around  our  wreath  we'll  draw  that^ 
And  he  that  would  the  cord  unbind, 

Shall  have  it  for  his  gra-vat! 

Or,  if  to  choke  sae  puir  a  sot, 

Your  pity  scorn  to  thraw  that, 
The  Devil's  elbo  be  his  k>t. 

Where  he  may  sit  and  claw  that 
In  spite  of  slight,  in  spite  of  mighty 

In  spite  of  brags  and  a'  that. 
The  lads  that  battled  for  the  right, 

Have  won  the  day  and  a'  that! 

There's  ae  bit  spot  I  had  forgot, 

America  they  ca'  that! 
A  coward  plot  her  rats  had  got 

Their  father's  flag  to  gnaw  that: 
Now  see  it  fly  top-gallant  high, 

Atlantic  winds  shall  blaw  that, 
And  Yankee  loon,  beware  your  croun 

There's  kames  in  hand  to  claw  that! 
JJJ  30 
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For  OD  the  laod,  or  od  the  sea, 
Where'er  the  breezes  blaw  that. 

The  British  Flag  shall  bear  the  grie. 
And  win  the  day  for  a'  that  I 


LINES, 

ADDRESSED  TO  MONSIEUR  ALEXANDRE,  >  THE 
CELEBRATED  VENTRILOQUIST. 


Or  jore,  in  old  England,  it  was  not  thought  good 

To  carry  two  visages  under  one  hood ; 

What  should  folks  say  to  you  ?  who  have  faces  such 

plenty, 
That  from  under  one  hood,  you  last  night  show'd  us 

twenty ! 
Stand  forth,  arch-deceiver,  and  tell  us  in  truth. 
Are  you  handsome  or  ugly,  in  age  or  in  youth? 
Man,  woman,  or  child — a  dc^  or  a  ntouse  ? 
Or  are  you,  at  once,  each  live  thing  in  the  house  t 

*["When  Monsieur  Alexandre,  the  celebrated  ventriloqaist, 
was  in  Scotland,  in  1824,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Abbotsibrd,  where  he 
entertained  bis  distinguished  host,  and  the  other  visiters,  with  his 
unrivalled  imitations.  Next  morning,  when  he  was  about  to 
depart.  Sir  Walter  felt  a  good  deal  embarrassed  as  to  the  sort  of 
acknowledgment  he  should  offer ;  but  at  length,  resolving  that  it 
would  probably  be  most  agreeable  to  the  young  foreigner  to  be 
paid  in  professional  coin,  if  in  any,  he  stepped  aside  for  a  fym 
minutes,  and,  on  returning,  presented  hipi  with  this  Epigram. 
The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded,  that  Sir  Walter  SooCt  held 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Selkirk.'*— AMc4  ASnw> 
/iQMr,  1890.J 
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Each  live  thing,  did  I  ask  ? — each  dead  implement,  too, 
A  work-shop  in  your  person, — saw,  chisel,  and  screw ! 
Above  all,  are  you  one  individual !  I  know 
You  must  at  least  be  Alexandre  and  Co. 
But  I  think  you're  a  troop  —  an  assemblage — a  mob. 
And  that  I,  as  the  Sheriff  should  take  up  the  job ; 
And  instead  of  rehearsing  your  wonders  in  verse, 
Must  read  you  the  Riot- Act,  and  bid  you  disperse. 
Abbotsford,  23d  April? 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME!" 

BEING  NEW  WORDS  TO  AN  AULD  SPRING. 


The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  mouth. 
The  North  for  ance  has  bang*d  the  South; 
The  deil  a  Scotsman's  die  o*  drouth, 

Carle,  now  the  Ejng's  come! 

CHORUS. 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 
Thou  shalt  dance,  and  I  will  sing, 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

*  [The  lines,  with  this  date,  appeared  in  the  Edinbargh  Annual 
Register,  of  1824.] 

•  [This  imitation  of  an  old  Jacobite  ditty  was  written  on  the 
appearance,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  of  the  fleet  which  conveyed 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth  to  Scotland,  in  Aagu4t> 
1822,  and  was  published  as  a  broadside.] 
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Aidd  EnglaDd  held  him  lang  and  fast; 

And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu'  cast; 

But  Scotland's  turn  is  come  at  last — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come: 

Auld  Reekie,  in  her  rokelay  grey, 
Thought  never  to  have  seen- the  day 
He^s  been  a  weary  time  away — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  iGng's  come! 

She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle-hill; 
The  Carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 
Ye '11  hear  her  at  the  Canon-mill  — 

Carle,  now  the  Bong's  come! 

**Up,  bairns!"  she  cries,  "baith  grit  and  sma', 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon-shaw! — 
Stand  by  me,  and  we'll  bang  them  a' — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  cornel 

*Come  from  Newbattle's  ancient  spires, 
Bauld  iiOthian,  with  your  knights  and  squires, 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sifes — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

You're  welcome  hafne,  my  Montagu! 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Bueclettcbi — 
I'm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  !^ 

•*Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay. 
You've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day; 

.,1 .  - — __^ . — . — ■^_.^__^____^_^_^_____^__________ 

'  fliOfd  Montagu,  vmcle  and  gnardian  to  the  yovaag  Doke  of 
AwolMich,  placed  Vub  Gnrau^e^e  ic&v^^q&a  ^  \WUu»ddbL  «jt  yi 
JC^^iaity's  disposal  durag  \iva  VmX.  \»  ^(Cfi»iX»ai^^ 
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I'll  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  !* 

**Come,  premier  Duke,*  and  carry  doun 
Frae  yonder  craig^  his  ancient  croun; 
It's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

'*  Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen  like  a  cloud; — 
Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas'  bloody — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

**Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath; 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear'd  on  fields  of  death ; 
Come,  Clerk,*  and  give  your  bugle  breath; 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

"Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids; 
Come,  Rosebery,  from  Dalmeny  shades; 
Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids; 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

'  [Charles,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Haddington,  died  in  1828.] 
'  [The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  Earl  of  Angus,  carried  the  an- 
cient royal  crown  of  Scotland  on  horseback  in  King  George^s  pro- 
cession, from  Holyrood  to  the  Castle,  Edinburgh,  August,  1822.] 

•  The  Castle. 

*  Sir  George  Clerk  of  Pennycuik,  Bart  The  Baron  of  Peimy- 
cuik  is  bound  by  his  tenure,  whenever  the  King  comes  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  receive  him  at  the  Harestone,  (in  which  the  standard 
of  James  TV.  was  erected  when  his  army  encamped  on  the 
Boroughmuir,  before  his  fatal  expedition  to  England,)  now  built 
into  the  pork-wall  at  the  end  of  Tipperlin  Lone,  near  the 
Boroughrouir-head ;  and«  standing  thereon,  to  give  three  blMts  on 
a  horn.  i 

JO* 
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''Come,  stately  Niddrie»  auld  and  true, 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew; 
We  have  o'er  few  such  lairds  as  you  — 
Carte,  now  the  King's  come. 

"King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier, 
He's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire, — 
•Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire!" 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Saint  Abb  roars  out,  *  I  see  him  pass. 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass!' 
Calton,  get  out  your  keeking-glass, 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come!  * 

The  Carline  stopp'd:  and,  sure  I  am, 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman^  help'd  her  to  a  dram. — 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  come! 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  come! 
Cogie,  now  the  King's  come! 
I'se  be  fou',  and  ye's  be  toom,* 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  I 


PART  SECOND. 

A  Hawick  gill  of  mountain  dew, 
Heised  up  Auk!  Reekie's  heart,  I  trow, 
It  miuded  her  of  Waterloo — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

^  [As  seen  fVotti  the  west,  the  ridge  of  Arthur's  Scat  beaiHi 
mm-kied  resembfeuce  to  a  lion  couchant] 
•  •  f  Wf.  0»THrti,  Ia»(flbpfl'  of  tftiB  Waterloo  Hotdl'l  ^* 

*  Empty. 
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Again  I  heard  her  summons  swell. 

For,  sic  a  dirdum  and  a  yell, 

It  drowned  Saint  Giles's  jo  wing  bell — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"My  trusty  Provost,  tried  and  tight. 
Stand  forward  for  the  Good  Town's  right, 
There's  waur  than  you  been  made  a  knight <^* 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"My  reverend  Clei^,  look  ye  say 
The  best  of  thank^ivings  ye  ha'e. 
And  warstle  for  a  sunny  day — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"My  Doctors,  look  that  you  agree. 
Cure  a'  the  town  without  a  fee; 
My  Lawyers,  dinna  pike  a  plea — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"Come  forth  each  sturdy  Burgher's  biaim, 
That  dints  on  wood  or  clanks  on  airn, 
That  fires  the  o'en,  or  winds  the  pirn-^ 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"Come  forward  with  the  Blanket  Blue,* 
Your  sires  were  loyal  men  and  true, 
As  Scotland's  foemen  oft  might  rue-^ 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come!* 

'  [The  Lord  Provost  had  the  agreeable  Burprise  to  hear  hk 
health  proposed,  at  the  civic  banquet  given  to  George  JV,  in  the 
Parliament-House,  as  <<  Sir  William  ArbuUmotj  Bart*^] 

'  [The  Blue  Blanket  is  the  sfaadardof  the iAe6r]^6ntted  Mdee 
of  Ediilbijorgh,  and  is  kept  by  their  convener,  ^'at  whose  Appela^ 
■nee  therewith,"  elxfervee  MaitlaiM, «« H  i6  tiaid,  UmkC  not  Mf  the 
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"Scots  downa  loup,  and  rin  and  rave 
We're  steady  folks  and  something  grave, 
We'll  keep  the  causeway  firm  and  bravt — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  cornel 

••Sir  Thomas,*  thunder  from  your  rock,' 
Till  Pentland  dinnles  wi'  the  shock. 
And  lace  wi*  fire  my  snood  o'  smoke — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come!  j 

"  Melville,  bring  out  your  bands  of  blue, 
A'  Louden  lads,  baith  stout  and  true, 
With  Elcho,  Hope,  and  Cockburn,  too—' 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

artificers  of  Edinburgh  are  obliged  to  repair  to  it,  but  all  the 
artificers  or  craftsmen  within  Scotland  are  bound  to  follow  it,  and 
fight  under  the  convener  of  Edinburgh,  as  aforesaid."    Accord- 
ing to  an  old  tradition,  this  standard  was  used  in  the  Holy  Wars 
by  a  body  of  crusading  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  first 
that  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was 
stormed  by  the  Christian  army  under  the  famous  Godfi-ey.    But 
the  real  history  of  it  seems  to  be  this:  —  James  III.,  a  prince 
who  had  virtues  which  the  rude  age  in  which  he  lived  could  not 
appreciate,  having  been  detained  for  nine  months  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh  by  his  factious  nobles,  was  rolinved  by  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  who  assaulted  the  castle  and  took  it  by  surprise, 
oo  which  occasion,  James  presented  the  citizens  with  this  ban- 
ner, "  with  a  power  to  display  the  same  in  defence  of  their  King, 
country,  and  their  own  rights." — Note  to  this  stanza  in  the  ^Ac- 
count of  the  King's  VisU;'  &c.     8vo.     1822.] 
■  *  [Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  then  Commander  of  the  Forces  in 
Scotland.] 

■  Edinburgh  Castle. 

*  [Lord  Melville  was  Colonel  of  the  Mid«Lothian  Yeomanry 
Cavalry:  Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Bart,  Major;  and  Robart 
'Cbeldmniv  Esq.,  and  LoTd  filcKo,  were  Captains  in  the  aame 
eorpi^  to  which  Sit  \V«\lw  ^c,T>^vV^\tcpt\s«A-«5\si^^^ 
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^And  you,  who  oo  yon  bluidy  braes 
Compell'd  the  vaoquish'd  Despot's  praise. 
Rank  out — rank  out — my  gallant  Greys -^* 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

**Cock  of  the  North,  my  Huntly  bra*, 
Where  are  you  with  the  Forty-twa?* 
Ah!  waes  my  heart  that  ye 're  awa' — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"But  yonder  come  my  canty  Celts, 
With  durk  and  pistols  at  their  belts, 
Thank  God,  we've  still  some  plaids  and  kiltii- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"Lord,  how  the  pibrochs  groan  and  yell^ 
Macdonnell 's  ^  ta'en  the  field  himsell, 
Macleod  comes  branking  o'er  the  fell  — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"  Bend  up  your  Dow  each  Archer  spark. 
For  you're  to  guard  him  light  arid  dafk; 
Faith,  lads,  for  ance  ye've  hit  the  mark— ^ 
Carle,  now  the  King's  cornel 


*  [The  Scots  Greys,  headed  by  their  gallant  Ccdon^,  6«itifiMl 
8!r  JameU  Steaart  of  Coltiiess,  Bart,  were  on  doty  at  Edibbiiru^ 
daring  the  King's  visit  Bonaparte's  exclamation  at  Waterloafir  b 
well  known:  **Ces  beaux  chevadx  gris,  comme  ilsttavailleiit!*^ 

'  Marquis  of  Huntly,  now  duke  of  Gordon,  Colonel  of  the  4iid 
rei^ment 

'  [The  late  Colonel  Bonaldson  Macdonneil  of  Gk^gany-^  Wjho 
4ied  in  January,  1828.] 
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**  Young  Errol,'  take  the  sword  of  state. 
The  sceptre,  Panie-Morarchate ;  * 
Knight  Mareschal,^  see  ye  clear  the  gate- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

^Kind  cunrinner,  Leith,  ye've  been  misHset^ 
But  dinna  be  upon  the  fret — 
Ye'se  hae  the  handsel  of  him  yet, 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

**  My  daughters,  come  with  een  sae  blue» 
Your  garlands  weave,  your  blossoms  strew; 
He  ne'er  saw  fairer  flowers  than  you  — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

"What  shall  we  do  for  the  propine 

We  used  to  ofier  something  fine, 

'[The  Earl  of  Errol  is  hereditary  Lord  High-Constable  of 
Scotland.] 

'  [In  more  correct  Gaelic  ortho^aphy,  Banamhorar-Chat,  a 
the  Great  Lady,  (literally  Femaie  Lord)  of  the  Chatte;  the  Celt 
ic  title  of  the  Countess  of  Sutherland.  **  Evin  unto  this  day,  the 
coun trey  of  Sutherland  is  yet  called  Cattey,  the  inhabitants  Cat 
teigh,  and  the  Erie  of  Southerland,  Morweir  Cattey,  in  old  Sco^ 
tish  or  Irish ;  which  language  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  doe 
still  use."  —  Gordon's  Genealogical  History  of  the  Emrls  f^ 
.Sunderland,  p.  18. 

It  was  determined  by  his  Majesty,  that  the  right  of  carrying 
the  sceptre  lay  with  this  noble  family;  and  Lord  Francis  Le?esoa 
Gower,  second  son  of  the  Countess  (now  Duchess)  of  Sutherland, 
was  permitted  to  act  as  deputy  for  his  mother  in  that  honourable 
office.  After  obtaining  his  Majesty's  permission  to  depart  for 
Dunrobin  Castle,  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  Honourable  Jobn 
M.  Stuart,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.] 

•  [The  Author's  friend  «Liid  t^X^Woti^  VJaa  \^Xft  ^\t  !>^di£ssaDA» 
Keith,  of  Dunottar  and  Ban^\s\oxv^."\ 
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But  ne'er  a  groat 's  in  pouch  of  mine — 
Qirle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"Deil  care — for  that  Pse  never  start, 
We'll  welcome  him  with  Highland  heart; 
Whate'er  we  have  he 's  get  a  part — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"I'll  show  him  mason-work  this  day  — 
Nane  of  your  bricks  of  Babel  clay, 
But  towers  shall  stand  till  Time's  away  — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

"I'll  show  him  vnt,  I'll  show  him  lair, 
And  gallant  lads  and  lasses  fair, 
And  what  wad  kind  heart  wish  for  mairT  — 
Carle,  now  the  Ejng's  come! 

"  Step  out.  Sir  John,*  of  projects  rife. 
Come  win  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife, 
And  bring  him  health  and  length  of  life  — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come!" 

"  [The  Right  honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulster,  Bart,  au- 
thor of  **  The  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,"  &c.  &c., — the 
well-known  patron  and  projector  of  national  and  patriotic  plans 
and  improvements  innumerable  during  a  lifetime  of  now  about 
fourscore  years.    1833.] 
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